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Non-Breakable Permanite 
Barrel — Over-size Ink 
Capacity — Point Guaran- 
teed 25 Years Not Only 
for Mechanical Perfection 


but for Wear! 
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New Year-New Leaf-Fresh Effort 


Will You Take Part in the Big Things “Parker Duofold Shall Write? 


Scarcely a week before each one for himself will start writing 
a new chapter in his life’s career. Will not the advantage be on 
the side of those who employ in this fresh effort a pen that can- 
not fail them, and cannot fail to inspire them? 

The syeed that goes with super-smoothness, the accuracy 
that goes with reliability, the capacity that goes with strength 
--that’s Parker Duofold. Its standards have never been 
matched. Let them be your standards. 

They have made Parker Duofold 
rise higher and higher in the world’s 


Fark 


‘Duofold: 


Luchy Curve Feed 


employment, until the New Year finds this classic doing a major 
portion of America’s handwriting. Daily association with this 
successful pen cannot but influence your own success. 

So if someone doesn’t give you this Black-tipped Lacquer-red 
Beauty for Christmas—take your Christmas money and buy it. 
Imitators can’t deceive you if you look for the imprint “Geo. S. 

Parker — Duofold” on the barrel. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens 
Lady Duofold, $3, Over-size Jr., $3.50; ‘ Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA + LONDON, ENGLAND 


eT 


VERSIz, 


Duofold Jr., $5 
Lady Duofold, $5 


‘and 25Year Point 
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Useful gifts are best— 
A Westclox will be appreciated 


y Westclox’ 


Glo Ben 
$2.25 


ey 


America Sl. o 





Baby Ben 53-25 B g Ben Luminous $4.5 * Baby Be n Lu minou $4.5 


also Pain $3.25 


— friends will welcome West- A variety of models, varying in de- 
clox as Christmas gifts, because — sign and price, but uniform in quality. 
they are useful and dependable. The name ‘‘Westclox’’ on the dial 

There’s a place in every home for — your protection. Luminous dials from 
another Westclox; and there’s many $2.25 to $4.50. Plain dials from $1.50 
aman or boy who will be glad to have to $3.25. Prices slightly higher in 
a Westclox watch. Cinels 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Ilinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont 


CO Merny Christmas from the whole Westelen family 
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European 

conditions and 

with the channels 
of information of 

facts, contrasting 
with the flood 

streams of propa- 

ganda on 

many Americans 

at home are made 


which 


; to toss about, leads 
always to one con- 
’ clusion. 





is this: We 
to the 
because we 
are wheedled into 
in the 
We like new 
ideas and are dis- 


see 


interest 


sand 


posed to overesti- 
mate the value of 
programs, policies 
and plans. 
' “That's good,” 
we say. ‘‘Tomor- 
row! Let's go!” 
The difficulty 
with programs, 
policies and plans 
is that the one in 


a hundred that 
will work at all 
works slowly. 


Overseas, at home, 
we are used to see- 
ing material things 








spring up—dams, 
canals, railways, 
structures of Cy- ? . Y OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON-PARTISAN ASSOCIATION 
clopes, and even Doctor Stresemann Addressing the League of Nations 
ideas spring all 


: through us because we have an immense system of printing, radio, movie, canned 
| thought, so that at least for a week or two we can run like sheep after something new. 
} Sometimes I believe that there is er'y one man left who has a sufficient appreciation that 

while the material world may be ordered for delivery tomorrow, the progress of mankind 
is not seasonal, does not fluctuate much with passing fashions, is not affected too 
profoundly by endowment, foundations and a barrage of professorial suggestions, but 
works along slowly, painfully and sometimes quite noiselessly. That man, of course, we 
may note in passing, is Coolidge. 


The World Moves On Regardless of Traffic Signals 


HE beach is not changed much when we squeeze a handful of its sand and thus try 
to make an impress on it. We may find nice sea shells without affecting the contour 
he strand. 
When we look out of the windows of America around the points of the compass at the 
future of the world it is neither the disinterested and noble ideas which we may shout 
! to it as Wilson shouted, nor the Lord Robert Cecil or Winston Churchill or Clemenceau, 
or other interested and sometimes not so noble ideas which come drifting to us on the 
wind that count. There are forces much more present, real and powerful. Those forces 
are the factors to watch if one wishes to see the whole layout of the beach instead of a 
handful of flotsam and jetsam, mixed with a little shifting gravel. 
Those forces are the big social, political and economic facts. Through the ages our 
ideas and wishes and hopes and prayers may have the slow toilsome effect which idealists 
who do not forget realism may count upon, But no saying “Abracadabra” or other 


} of i 





mystic phrases is going to whisk those facts into nothingness 





patience in his mouth and hand, he will refrain from impossil 
forces, and he will save his energies from what can be dreame¢ 
spend them on the Great Possible 

If anyone wishes to look at the world from this point of 
its various corners with willingness to learn before teaching, t 
as a picture develops on a photographic plate, a \ n of fact 
some prophetic insight. 

Before the war the world was not settled down into a 
socially, politically or economically. After the war it iseven m 
and now perhaps inevitable new organization toward which 
slowly making its way. It a troubled world, because its 
History has made a crazy quilt of racial, social, political and 

The suggestion made by King C. Gillette, a manufacturer 
world should incorporate in one gigantic corporation to sup 
conflict, was regarded as bizarre by some of its criti It isn 
compared with the present feeble efforts along mere polit 
toward the mud flats, just as the Holy Alliance drifted. 

We may go toward a world-wide organization. We may go 
when the scraps in the crazy quilt become more uniform ir 
is the logical end of the present tendency. Today, however, 
as I find the European statesmen and realists and thinkers | 
more during these years 1925 and 1926, is to deal with sm: 

It is logical that geography should count first of all in new 
map may not be the ultimate authority in every problem, but 
attentior And the don t fther é T 
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INITIEID STATES Olf EUROPE 


By Richard Washburn Ch 


) see the real new 


worid is to look at 
The way t 
prophesy whither 
t is going is to lool 
where it is going 
The chances are 
verwhelmingly ir 
r of its going 
the way its socia 
ind economic and 
| al facts ars 
pushing it. It 
ss likely now 


than just after the 


y ct 


voices 


se a 
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plan to begin the control of the world is to mobilize sea 
power. The United States in its sphere, Great Britain 
n her sphere, Japan in hers, working in coéperation 
and, let us not forget, with high conscience of their 
three-cornered trusteeship of the destinies of mankind 
could stand together as a league of nations beside which 
the League of Nations itself, with all its membership, 
would be an impotent and futile and pathetic preceptor, 
policeman and idealist. There are those who would not 
like it, and obstacles too great for statesmen who are 
too little stand in the way. Buta Martian with vision 
and experience in the trial-and-error method of political 
adjustments on various planets would probably see at 
once that such a partnership, with all its imperfections 
and its somewhat autocratic assumption of its obliga- 
tions, would none the less be the shortest cut to good 
policing and to permanent peace. If they wished, 
America, Britain and Japan could give their best service 
to the world, and the world, calling spades spades, would 
have to take that service. 

If, however, we turn from the fact that the sea domi- 
nates the map and that sea power, whether maintained 
by water or air, could dominate the policing of civiliza- 
tion, we have to go ashore on the realities of land zones. 
Failing, as we probably must fail for centuries, to make 
a world-wide organization, the chances are that zone 
organization will be the next great development in world 
politics. Again this is the force of geography—the logic 
of the map. 

Everywhere in Europe today one finds a growing 
realization that a vast. territory like that of the United 
States, with its federated political units, its absence of 
economic barriers, its ability to act as an economic unit, 
at least in material progress, must be more than a 
match for crazy-quiited Europe, more than ever Balkan- 
ized by the Treaty of Versailles and more than ever ex- 
posed to petty political differences rather than to useful 
economic unions by the very fact that the League of Na- 
tions emphasizes eld conflicting national political interests 
rather than new economic facts which will knit nations. 








The Modern Welders of Nations 


TMHE world has changed. Not much perhaps spiritually, 

nor in the advance of mankind, which goes slowly, but 
certainly it has changed, and changed comparatively fast 
n economic phases, and consequently in those business 


necessities which feed and clothe and finance peoples and 


erect standards of 
lin ing. 

We are fortu- 
nate in America 
that we can meet 
and, indeed, help 
to create these eco- 
nomic changes, 
not only because 
our forty-eight po- 
litical units can 
act In a giant au 
thority over a 
great territory but 
because those 
forty-eight units 
ire joined also by 
similarity of racial 
ideals and wishes 
and by the ab- 
sence of historical 


enmities. Let no 





ever, that the 
ther nations of 
the world will look 
iong at the United 
States and then 
study their own 
groupings on the 
map without con- 


sidering at least 


the possibility of 
an attempt to do 
likewise. Let no 
one believe that 
this attempt w 
succeed so well by 
the political 
method, with its 
old suspicions and 
byplay and with 
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Doctor Seipel, Former Chancellor of Austria, and 
Former Prime Minister Bratiano of Rumania 


parliaments ready to cut their throats, as by the banker 
and business man and engineer method, which seizes upon 
facts to support logical unions and can deal across boun- 
daries without much thought of having to go on the stump 
to defend quiet and sometimes secret knitting of groups 
of nations. Today it is the economic forces which precede 
the parade of politicians and statesmen and theorists and 
document draftsmen. 

These economic forces have come marching up to the 
limelight in the past few months not only in Paris and Lon- 
don, Berlin and Rome, but in Prague, Budapest and Latin 
America, and in somewhat more gossamer garments 
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in the nations of Russia and Turkey, and in China, 
Japan and other Asiatic nations. 

Before these forces are through with their work over 
a long evolution ahead, there may be many a United 
States in the world. 

Count upon the geographical and economic basis for 
these nucleuses of new world organization. There will 
be found exceptions. The British Empire is one. It is 
not a geographical unit or a logical economic unit. It 
holds together in spite and not because of the map and 
economics, and certainly not because of logical political 
reasons. These are so absent that no one can even draw 
a constitution for the organization. It holds together 
solely by force of social and racial reasons, by traditions, 
and by strong spiritual bonds which are maintained by 
a racial minority still dominant in carrying civilizatior 
to the far corners of the world, willy-nilly. The Britis! 
Empire has nearly 14,000,000 square miles and nearly 
500,000,000 population, but no one need forget the fact 
that only a little more than 15 per cent of that popula- 
tion is even white, nor that, as the world changes, the 
burden of civilizing and of colonizing and of administra 
tion becomes heavier and heavier upon the white man 
in that strange unit of organization. 


A Healthy Oriental Ghost 


IVEN the freedom to act as they would wish, popu 

lations of racial and social similarity and geograph- 

ical proximity would find fewer and fewer reasons wh) 

they should not act together in federations. The history 

of colonization—that-of Asia Minor, of Greece, of Rome, 

of Spain— indicates that geography and race rather than 

empire settle ultimate political groupings. The stirrings 

of Latin America toward federation are not so marked 

today as they will be, but assuredly they are stronger 

than ever. The A B C States are building an understand 

ing for joint action in world politics, and the conferences 

to codify laws and regulations, to create unified policies 

and to act with wisdom in a Pan-American union forecast 

more ultimate success for an American League of Nations 

than the South American states can see in detached mem- 
bership in any United States of Europe at Geneva 

In Asia, and also in Russia, vast territories and vast popu 
lations have become cynical in their attitude toward Occi- 
dental world management. Almost the whole Oriental 
population regards the World War and the world peace as 
being a fairly complete exposure of the unnecessary break 
down and spiritua 
failure of the West 
ern world. Since 
the war began, in 
my experiences in 
China and witt 
Turkey at Lau- 
sanne, and wit! 
various dele 
gations from the 
Near East at 
Genoa, and witl 
Japanese and Si 
amese and C hinese¢ 
colleagues in the 
diplomatic service 
I have seen a quiet 
contempt for the 
heads which guide 
the hands of West 
ern money power 
and military 
power. 

The ghost of 
an Oriental bloc 
may still be a 
ghost; but one 
who for his gov 
ernment analyzed 
its fictions and re 
alities nearly five 
years ago is im 
pressed with the 
fact that this 
ghost {is still on its 
feet and more rea 
now than then. It 
is all very well to 
say that, save for 
Japan, there is not 
a single natior 
among the lot 


which has even 





statesmen look- 
ing over their 
shoulders at 





Locarno, on Lago Maggiore, Switzerland 


Continued on 
Page 75 
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Mile TEUL MIKE KNOCKS OUT OLD 
STLTORMAILONG =—By Captain Dingle 





HE first 
shipmaster 
after Cap- 


tain Neah, profited 
by the stranding 
of the Ark to the 
extent of establish- 
ing a lookout and 
fastening a stone 
on a string to try 
the depth of water. 
It was quite a 
while yet before 
Captain Traprock 
the 
plant; 
navigators in 

early times 
sought to 
some means by 
which they might 
guess at their dis- 
tance from visible 
and recognizable 
land. First of all, 
a rough slant with 
the hand toward 
two points gave a 


discovered 
compass 
but 

very 
devise 


more or less near 
result. Later a 
genius took two 
sticks and learned 
something better 
from the angle of 
their crossing. It 
is not known that 
fog signals, or even 
right of way, had 
place in very an- 
cient days. Ships 
were fewer than 
now. When two vessels came near enough to be in danger of 
touching, that was too close for honesty, and generally there 
was more than wind in whatever sound signal was made. 
Navigation today is a fearful and wonderful thing to the 
old salt who renews acquaintance with the science after a 
lengthy retirement. If he served entirely in sail, 
modern methods are likely to bewilder him. Even if 
he knew the steamship of only a few short years ago, 
a trip on one of the up-to-date vessels of today is cer- 
tain to set him wondering where the end is to be 


Officers in Glass Houses 


HAT does not begin to apply 
palm yardens, tennis courts, elevators, swimming 
the hundred and one luxuries of passenger 
Only to spend one watch on the bridge, say, 
aboard a fast mail steamship making in past Nan- 
tucket from the eastward bound for New York, will 
make Old Stormalong pinch himself to assure himself 
that it is a real ship on areal salt sea, that is doing 
the astounding things he witnesses. It will make 
the old man gape and shake his hoary old head, per- 
aps wring from him the time-honored wheeze about 
men these days not matching up with the tough old 
alts of yesterday; but he will probably wish, when 
he creeps to his comfortable bunk later on after seeing 
a pilot come aboard from a stout seagoing steam 
pilot boat, that at least the later years of his own 
ea service could have been spent in circumstances 
free from chance and hazard. 
As he stands on a warm, dry, inclosed bridge, look- 
ing out through a cold drizzle that seems likely to 
thicken into fog, habit urges him to poke his head 
outside so that his puckered eyes may have unham- 
He may do so once, but soon he will 


to such things as 


pools or 


travel 


pered vision. 
stand quite contentedly at the revolving clear-vision 
lookout glass, enjoying a view of the outer u: 






Travelers on fast modern liners see few leather-faced old 


sea dogs wearing deck officers’ uniforms. Getting weather- 
beaten has gone out of date at sea. 
officer may make a dozen voyages, carrying on his regular 
routine of watch keeping and rest, without once having to 





e tne t Y 
nhere + 
‘ 
a ‘ 
r ner. « 
there tine re 
ng VA 
W ’ t 
‘ ut at ease 
i ¢ ee T 
hi aln + ¢ 
nee him t ‘ 


Wonderland 


He HAS seer 
an officer 
speaking to the 
ookout on the 
foremast by tel 
phone He has 


missed the lool 


and lights burning 
bright, sir!’ He 
has been reassured 
| by seeing the side 
iights onthe bridge 
itself, tric 
lights in screens 
hat swing around 
so that they can be 


elec 





Captain Herbert Hartley and Officers Shooting the Sun on the Bridge of the Leviathan off 








ild give 


antness far clearer than his smarting eyes coi 
him if he braved the driving drizzle on an open bridge 


or poop until his red old face turned purple 








Ex 


plain 


ing 





ARTMENT, UNIT 


Navigat 


ion 


wes 


to Prince Nicholas of Rumania 


In many steamers an 





spected by the 
ficer himself. He 


as seen one of 


them fail, to be immediately reported in t 
not aman, but theringing of a bell 
light in a frame which te! 

But there are some things 


element, even in giant liners, 


e wheelhouse by, 
and the lighting of a pilot 
ls ata glance which light has failed 
which call for the human 


‘ 


surely. The drizzle has t 
come a fog. The steamer is approaching a bad bit of 


Yet 


ng on her course at 


coast. Icebergs are known to have been seen 


vessel slides a 


the great steel 


twenty knots, her siren roaring its warning every mir 
ute. Even that does not call for the pull of a humar 
| hand. When the fog first came down Old Storma 


long had seen the 
watch turn down a switch on the 


lean-faced young officer of the 














and the fog siren was au set to work, bla 
ing forth at intervals regular than humar 
hand guided by human eye set upon a clock could 
accomplish 
n the passage Uid S maiong had s 

\ } K, Dut it had t him shat 
mi: He ha me the f ige at the 
captain's invitation, and had bee a bit bewilders 
There were so many queer mechanical and elect 
gadgets. There was silence. He felt ve muc! 
he were in a laboratory where a tal experiment 
was afoot. He saw the officer of the watch speal 

ther officer aft, six hundred feet away, by te 
phone, and a telephone without a mout ece! J 
receiver was simply pressed against what seemed t 
be the speaker's Adam’s apple, re lly his larynx 
Even that had not shocked his sailor iscept 
ties seriously. But the sight of the steering wi 
beat him. There stood the brass wheel ali glittering 
above the bone-white gratings. The compass wa 
there. Not a sturdy old-time magnet n 
aswinging in wl ina bat { } ! 
water, but a queer sort of dark face tiptilted ‘ 
pie being pres ted for adn ng Spr t 
helmsman 

The helmsman! That was thet ble. Olds ! 
ilong had heard about the g 


Continued on Page 66 
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LSE83 = By Joseph Mergesheimer 


ROUND th rim of fee 


the cricket there 


far 
field 


iG 


US TRATED BrY 





was a thin brilliant line 
of he dark red- 
painted grand stand was filled, 
the balcony on the junior club- 
there 
1 at the 
con- 


spectators. r 


house was full of boys, 
were ladies on the pia 
ladies’ clubhouse, and a 
stant movement over the wide 
steps of the main building of 
the Germantown Cricket Club. 
It was July, a burning day, and, 
where the spectators sat in the 
flowering 

if parasols. The of the 
parked tallyhos and brakes were 
gardens in 
air. The cricket crease was a 
deep dark emerald, and on it 
the flannels of the players were 
sharp like cut white-paper sil- 
They were in atti- 
attention, the 
batter on guard before his 
stumps, the wicket keep, the 
point and cover-point bent for- 
ward. Only the bowler moved; 
took some running steps, 
his arm described an are and 
the ball shot forward. Almost 
instantly middle wicket 
flew up, daneed in 
and the Gentiemen of 
England had been retired; the 
three-day match was over. A 
great deal of widely distributed 
applause followed; but a group 
of Yorkshiremen from the Ken- 
sington mills was silent—the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia had 
won. There were cries of ‘‘ Clean 
bowled!’ and then the approv- 


sun, there was a gay 
tops 


like flower raised 


houettes. 


tudes of tense 


he 


the 
the bails 


space, 


ing noise took on another pur- 

-_ 

\ very young with 
bright red hair, more than usu- 
ally immaculate, was walking 
in from the field with his hat 
tucked arm. “Well 
batted, sir,’ took the place of 
“Well bowled.” 

A girl on a tallyho clapped 


man 


under an 


her hands violently and turned 
“‘Lord 
she ex- 
hundred and 
That’s the third 


atury he’s made against Can- 


to the man beside her. 
lope carried his bat,” 
laimed, “for a 
venty-six. 





shame. However, it was very 
often like that. 

The horses walked up a hill 
and turned into a shady lane 
The leaves brushed the heads 
on top of the tallyho. 

“T must say,’’ Hope spoke 
again, ‘‘that Mr. Baker does 
this well too. Nicehand. Nice 
gees.”’ His companion’s hands, 
he noticed, were tightly clasped 
about the stick of her parasol 

“T don’t like it,”’ she confessed 
in asmall voice. ‘I think we're 
always just about to turn over 
And then it goes so fast. But 
it’s only because I’m not used 
to it, I guess.” 

He had been right. ‘‘Oh, it’s 
safe enough,”’ he reassured her 
cheerfully. ‘“‘As a matter of 
fact, we’re not going at what 
you’d call a gallop. We 
back anyhow.” 

They had turned in between 
high stone pillars; a stone gate 
lodge on the left was hung with 
trumpet creeper, and before 
them a driveway curved 
an immense lawn, between im- 
mense beds of scarlet cannas 
The drive dipped and 
through a grove of tulip-poplar 
and the was in 
sight~a graystone house with 
wooden porches and a confusion 
of turrets and steep rox The 
tallyho swept up under the 
porte-cochére, the grooms 
sprang down and raced to the 
heads of the lead horses and Mr 
Engle Baker unfastened the 
large pearl button that held a 
robe about his 
Baker descended 


are 


over 


rose 


trees house 


fawn-colored 
knees. Mrs. 
in an awkward hurry; Annis 
Varney, her hand in Lord 
Hope’s, jumped lightly down 
Mirelle followed; and the gir] 
who had sat beside Hope almost 
broke an ankle on an iron step 
Lord Hope saved her. 

For an instant she was prac- 
tically in his arms, and he re 
leased her with 
*Really,”’ he said, 
essary. It was a 
your perl 
neck.” 

Mrs. Baker was plainly an- 


an apology 


“it Was ne 
question ol 
ankle or 


aps 


your 








ada and the Americans.”’ The aT 
man complained that she wasn't 
very patriotic. “‘ Why, father,” 
he went on, “ sn’t fair and 
Only since Lord Hope is staying with us it is 
Annis, isn’t he splen- 
She had deserted her father for the girl sitting be- 
Annis agreed that Eric, Lord Hope, wassplendid. 
ird girl said nothing. But she was different in more 

it from the her sleeves were not so full or 

, the ruffle on skirt was less of a ruffle; and, 
gh parasols were up around her, hers was down so that 


that 
you know it. 
nice to have him so successful. 
did i." 
hind } er. 
A th 
others 


her 


ruct any possible view from the tallyho. 

, She was very much the prettiest girl present. 

do you think he’ll come right away or dress in 

?”’ Mirelle Baker continued. ‘‘ Don’t Eng- 

tubs at possible moment?”’ Engle 

He really didn’t know if Hope would 

ange now, or wait. Mireile was an- 

wered by Lord Hope himself. He appeared with only a 
ktie and a dark blue blazer added to his cricket garb. 


nmen take every 


Baker couldn’t say 


ave a bath and cl 


he said generally. ‘“‘ There was 
I thought I’d come 
hadn't,’ he added, with a fresh and engaging 


I'd get here at all. What with the 


‘I hope you don’t mind,” 


in the dre ssing room. 


1 four sleek horses with banged tails 


. 1 a ’ 
atin-ciean Nanks 


Hope Wanted to Stay With Her in the Rose Garden; to Leave, it Seemed to Him, Was to 
Return to an Unendurably Harsh and Gracetess Existence 


and jingling of harness, coaxing phrases in sotto voices, and 
Mr. Engle Baker took the russet reins and whip. ‘Don’t 
bother about me,”’ Hope said, and he swung lightly up toa 
seat forward of a pair of grooms. There was a clatter of 
hoofs, the off leader reared, the whip cracked, and the 
tallyho was away. It rolled swiftly out of the ciib grounds, 
turned into a broad road bordered with maples, and left 
under the canopy of leaves the lingering music of its horn. 
The Englishman found himself beside a girl who, he had 
noticed, practically never said anything. She was good- 
looking too; although her clothes were not quite, not 
exactly, the thing. 

“You know,” he said, “I’ve never been to America be- 
fore, and I had no idea you were so keen about cricket. 
Your fellows played awfully well. A little ragged now and 
then, perhaps, but hard. What do you think?” 

She gave him a brief smile. “I couldn’t tell you. 
never seen a game of cricket before.” 

He was amazed. “But you're staying with the Bakers 
and they’re as up on it as possible.” She didn’t reply to 
this, and a sudden red stained Hope’s cheeks. Probably he 
had been an ass again and said something inexcusable. 
A poor relation, he told himself. At least twenty 
Mirelle Baker. That 


I had 


Clumsy 


times better looking than Was a 


understand, 
you are so 


noyed. “I can’t 
Eulalia, why 
clumsy.” 

Her husband put in: ‘Are you certain it was just clum- 
siness? Nowadays the girls are getting very sharp.” 
Eulalia Seyffert blushed painfully and Hope was sorry for 
her. Baker had been rather a beast. Yes, and Mrs. Baker 
In England, he told himself, they would be common. De- 
cidedly. He didn’t know about America. But Mirelle 
was a lot of fun. High spirits. He was in his room, loung 
ing in a dressing gown, with whisky and soda and a pipe 

Hope was both annoyed and surprised that the Gentle 
men of Philadelphia had beaten them. The truth was that 
the ball on which Simpson-Kane had been clean 
was a devilish hard one to hit—a wide break in from leg 
He had watched it. Keen and hard players but undoubt 
edly ragged. And it didn’t really matter 
happen in America that would affect their standing in 
land. Nothing. Yet Hope didn’t like to be beaten, in 
ticular at cricket, by Americans. Though, personally, h« 
had done well enough. He'd been lucky. But these 
Bakers— what about them? Did he actually, or, rather, 
could he, like Mirelle? His face was shadowed by a vi 
boyish frown. He drank thoughtfully from his tall gl 


bowled 


nothing could 


par 


pan 
was a design of love birt 


Mirelle Baker’s room had a high ceiling, 


woods, the wall paper 
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jungle, the windows were wide and very tall. They were so 
heavy with plate glass that she couldn’t raise them; but 
now, since the day had been so hot, they had all been opened 
as far as possible. There was a small elaborate brass bed 
with a ruffled pink cover, and Mirelle’s dressing table was 
swathed in pink silk ruffles. So was Mirelle. She was 
seated in a mass of cushions, with her feet on a hassock, 
when there was a light knock on the door. 

It was Annis Varney. “‘I couldn't dress, darling, until | 
had seen you, if it was only to find out what you were going 
to wear.” 
Mirelle’s knees and sighed deeply. 

Mirelle Baker leaned forward and kissed her 
my heart told me you would come.” 

Annis grew melancholy. ‘Your heart is filled with an- 
other,”’ she declared. 


She sat on the hassock with an arm across 


** Dearest, 


“I feel like doing something desper- 
ate and fast, like smoking.” 

She wouldn’t dare, Mirelle replied. “ You'd be ruined. 
Why, no man in America would marry you.” 

Annis pouted. ‘‘Then they needn't. 
from your album ard get a foreigner.” 

‘‘Annis, do you think you'd be happy married to a—a 
foreigner?’ Mirelle asked. “If you had to go across the 
seas far from home.” 


I'll take a page 


Annis Varney gave her a quick glance. “Why didn’t you 
say an Englishman?” she inquired. “Since that’s what 
you meant. It was in your head to say it. And his name is 
Eric! I could be happy with him. Yes. But he would 
never deign to look at me. Papa hasn’t enough money. 
He wouldn’t think of me any more than he would of Eulalia 
Seyffert. Dearest Mirelle, you are the lucky one. It wiil 
be for you to take a place in the ranks of nobility and walk 
on lordly terraces followed by your greyhounds.” 

Mirelle said that no one could be certain. ‘I don’t know 
that he could love me. Besides, Eric is too noble to be in- 
fluenced by wealth.” 

Annis laughed. ‘‘That’s just funny and you know it. 
He mightn’t love you if you were a fright, no matter how 
much you had; but you’re not a fright, Mirelle. 
Englishmen aren't different from other men, only more so. 


I guess 
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And wasn't Eulalia a sight getting off the tally! It 


¥ 


very nice of you to ask her to stav with you.’ 


Mirelle was indifferent. ‘She doesn’t see anything where 
she lives, and she is my cousin, after al!. But her dre 
are atrial. I really ought to give her some of n 
did upset Lord Hope, didn’t she? AkKhough I don’t re 
think she meant for him to catch he Fulalia’s an | 
little thing. Honest but ordinary 

There was another knock and a maid came ir ] 
idea it was so late,’’ Annis cried. ‘‘ Now I'll have t 
and that always upsets me She vanished and the n 
set about heating a curling iron. With that accomplishe 


addressed to Mirelle’s bang she set parallel rows 
across her forehead. Suddenly, with a sharp exclamat 
Mirelle half rose and violently slapped the maid. A 
evil smell of burned hair arose, 
‘There! You've burned it off again and I'l! look a frig 


I’m sure you've spoiled me.”’ She bent forward to the 


glass. The servant, in tears, put down the curling iror 
where it made long brown scorches on the pink silk of th 
dressing table. 

‘Il won’t be struck,”’ she announced hysteric 
told you before and this is the last Iw t be struc t 


nobody.”” An inner door opened and Mrs. Baker, in 
cloud of lace, appeared. 

““What is it?’’ she demanded in a very much vexed voice. 
‘Whatever in the world is the matter?” 

Mirelle indicated the maid. ‘‘She just burned nearly all 
my bang off. You could smell it a mile away.” The girl 
repeated that she wouldn’t be slapped by nobody. 

““Now, Agnes,”” Mrs. Baker went on, “you know Miss 
Mirelle is very sensitive, and you did burn her hair shock- 
ingly. Go on like a good person and get her ready for din- 
ner.”’ The maid, it appeared, was at least as sensitive as 
ar.yone else present, for she collapsed sobbing into a chair. 

Mr. Baker appeared. ‘‘ What’s all this?’’ he demanded, 
and then, without waiting for an answer, added, “Stop it 


at once.” 
“It doesn’t concern you, Engle,” his wife told him 
back into our room, please 


“Go 
Agnes is a little upset.” 





Annis Grew Melancholy. 


‘Your Heart is Filled With Anothcr,’’' She Declared. 
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was a wed ind pe I 
say that she was so shaken she w 
sherry A se int Was sent N 
felt that, compared with he f 
touched, went t the d r 


“Mamma, | 


m so weak I 


isn’t a speck of color in my face 


think—hadn’t 
Her mother 
girls to drink 


you to take a glass « 


But never unti 
surprised, yes, 


I better have a littl 
was positive Id 
When y 1 are mar 
f wine wit! 
| 


lthen. Why, Mirell 
and qui 





Mirelle retired reflecting that 


favorable reply 
look the table 


r. But when her m 
her father would 


Continued on Page 
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‘“'"l] Feel Like Doing Something Desperate and Fast, Like Smoking 











N THE topmost floor of one of Boston’s 
highest buildings a young man sat at a desk 
and looked sadly out across: the smoking 
chimney tops to the distant hills. They were hills 
owned with trees, and white houses twinkled 
re and there. How would they look, thought the young 
man, with smoke from burning ration dumps going up black 
igainst the sky, or with faraway haze-obscured kite bal- 
loons floating above the trees, or with black shrapnel 
ooming suddenly like a great bouquet on their wooded 
ide The young man sighed, and wrenching his eyes from 
he turned them to a book that lay open on the 
lesk before him. 

This book was a small brown volume entitled The Ad- 
usters’ and Investigators’ Handy Book, and the young 

man was attempt- 





ng toreadit. His 
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Tdi MAN THAT OB 


By Leonard i. Nason 


DONALD 


he moaned, “I know an adjuster that won't be much 
value.”” The adjuster he had in mind was himself. One 
must eat, and an ex-soldier must pay his bills the same 
as any other man. The young man that read was a would-be 
adjuster of claims for the Blank Mutual Liability Company 
of Boston, Claims Settled Within Twenty-four Hours, and 
his name was Joseph Blake, formerly corporal of infantry, 
United States Army. 

Facing the desk where young Mr. Blake sat was a long 
glass partition divided into sections, each section being 


TEAGUE 


December 25,1926 


Y. 


“Chief ’juster!’’ said he. The receiver 
squawked, and MacClusky reached for a pad and 
pencil. “‘ Yeh, where was it? Corner Revere 








an’ Tenth. . . . Ten o'clock. Ridin’ a 
bicycle. Nah, I know yuh didn’t see him 
never mind that, where’d they take him? . . . Home 
yeh. . . . Where’s he live? Magoun Street. 


: Name’s what? Don’t get it. . . . No, 
spell it. . . L-i-p-m-a-n—Lipman. . . . That 
right? . . . What’s his injuries? Broken leg 
Which one? All? Whaddyuh mean, all? 

How many’s he got? Ain’t sure if they’re all 
broken? Never mind. What’s your name and ad 
dress; give’s policy number if yuh got it. . . . Right 
We'll look after it. Give no information to anyone but 
our credited rep’- 

sent’ive.’’ Mac- 





progress, however, | Premed y 
i been slow. | 7eaGee 
gad 


hac 
Again and again he 
had begun the first j 
paragraph, only to 
nave his eves wan- | 
der and his 
thoughts follow. 
The building wa 
too high, the view 
too interesting. 
The young man 
had seen other 
hills, not so long 
ago, that rolled 
to the hori- 
on, fold after fold, 
ind he and other 
Americans had 
taken these hills 
way from the Ger- 
mans to whom 
they belonged 
had taken them 
hill by hill, at the 
price of a thousand 
ives. per hill. He 
had eaten when he 
could find food, 
once perhaps in 
three days, and 
then on other days 





every hour, de- 
pending on the 
amount of food 
available. 

He had gone 
days withoutsleep, 
30 many that he 
had lost count, and 
thensleptiormany 
hours at a stretch, 


like an animal, so 





that when he arose 








Clusky hung up 
the receiver. 
‘*‘Look up this 
coverage, Miss 
Clancy,” said he, 
“‘and send in the 
smartest guy you 
see out there.” 
Miss Clancy re- 
turned in a few 
minutes with aslip 
in her hand that 
showed that the 
automobile that 
had been involved 
in the accident was 
really insured by 
the company. 
“Man goes out 





inaautomobile an’ 
knocks someone 
off a bicycle an’ 
away he goes. ‘I 
reported it to my 
insurance com- 
pany,’ hesays; ‘an’ 
it’s done.’ He 
won't even give us 
half an hour so we 
can get a state- 
ment out of him 
Didn't even get a 
witness, I'll bet 
Where’s my 
man?” 

‘*There’s only 
one here; it’s that 
newman— Blake.”’ 

‘““Where’s the 
rest of ’em? 
There’s only four 
been in this morn- 





| ing!” 
“Well, we sent 
ees two to New York, 





he did not know 
the day of the 
week. But now 
the war was over, 
a door had opened through which he had gone a soldier and 
emerged a civilian. But a stroke of the pen could not re- 
move the things that he had seen, the strangeness of regu- 
lar meals, regular sleep, or the monotony of going each day 
to the same place at the same time, and of going away at 
the same time each night, and of knowing that this would 
go on, year end on year end, until hedied. The young man 
sighed and applied himself again to the first paragraph of 


t book 
‘The adjuster,” began the book, “is he who, prelimi- 
nary investigation of an accident having been com- 
pleted, approaches the claimant and, without arousing his 
antagonism, is able to dispose promptly, thoroughly and 
economically of the case. This is done by the payment of 
varying sums of money, and the signing by the claimant of 
1 document, varying in different states, but known in all 
is a release; and it is upon the cheapness with which 
this release is obtained, in its relation to the severity of 
the injury, that the value of an adjuster to his company 
depends.” 

rhe young man sighed ag 


rom Deneat! 


rain, and removing his left hand 
iced it with his right. “* Man,” 





his brow, repl 


““Twenty’s Enough,’’ Said MacClusky, Lowering His Heavy Eyebrows. 


Seven Years Before They Raised Me to Eighteen’"’ 


the private office of one of the minor officials of the 
company. It was summer, and the offices were all empty, 
for their occupants were on vacation—all, that is, save one, 
in which sat a huge man in shirt sleeves. This one smoked 
a cigar, and turned hurriedly the typewritten pages of 
huge folders that lay before him, grunting the while. There 
was a stenographer with him, to whom from time to time 
he dictated matter, speaking from the corner of his mouth 
and without turning his head. This was the chief adjuster, 
a man who told the adjusters to go here and there, and 
what they should do when once they had arrived thereat. 
It was his custom to refer to the days when he started 
work to show how degenerate the modern school of claim 
adjusters had become. 

It was said of him that no case that he had investi- 
gated had ever been lost in court, and that he had once 
adjusted a case that involved the then President of the 
United States. This man’s name was MacClusky, known 
as ‘‘Sign-"em-up.”’ 

The phone beneath Mr. MacClusky’s desk buzzed; 
with his free hand he unhooked the receiver and inclined 
his mouth toward the transmitter. 


“It’s Too Much. Why, I’d Been Workin’ Mr. MacClusky, 


and three are or 
vacation.” 

“Vacation!” growled MacClusky. ‘‘Why, in the old 
days I never knew what the word meant. Every other 
year they used to give us Christmas Eve off! Well, send 
him in.” 

“‘There’s been a accident reported,”’ began MacClusky, 
when the former corporal stood before him, “‘over in 
Chelsea. One of our assureds knocked a guy off a bicycle 
an’ broke both legs, as near as I can make out. There’s 
the address. Name’s Lipman. Now you go out and get a 
story out of him an’ get him to sign it. You know what t« 
get —what side the street he was on, where he first seen the 
auto—all that. But don’t monkey with the adjustment 
We'll have a doctor out there this afternoon and the first 
man I get hold of will go out with him. But you get the 
story out of him before he gets time to think up a good one 
You get the statement an’ get it signed, an’ we'll take care 
o’ the settlement. Want to ask anything?” 

Mr. Blake cleared his throat. ‘‘There was one thing,”’ 
said he, “that I’d been wondering about. I got my first 
week’s pay this morning and it was only for twenty dol- 
lars. I kind of thought that I was going to get twenty- 
five.” 














——— 









































““Twenty’s enough,” 
said MacClusky, lowering 
his heavy eyebrows. ‘“‘It’s 
too much. Why, I'd been 
workin’ seven years before 






theyraised me toeighteen.” 

“Well, I know,” faltered 
the ex-corporal; ‘‘but 
twenty dollars 

““Gwan!” snapped the 
chief adjuster. ‘‘Git the 
story! Ifthe pay ain’t high 
enough, go git another 
He bent once more 
over hisfolders. ‘‘I'llshow 
“Twenty 
dollars a week for givin’ 
away the company’s 
money! Huh! An’ then 
he’s kickin’!”’ 

Mr. Blake took his het and went sadly to the elevator, 
and so to the street. To Chelsea must he go, but whether 
} to go by the Tunnel or by Charlestown was the moot 
question. He walked along and his hat felt queer. It had 
neither the reassuring weight of the steel helmet nor the 
merry lightness of the overseas cap. It went on the wrong 
place on his head. His trousers flapped, and his lower leg, 
long used to the thickness of wrapped putties, felt cold 
even in the summer air. He continually felt of his neck 
that had been so long used to the rubbing of the high mili- 
tary collar. It made him nervous. He was always trying 
to hook up his coat whenever he came out of anywhere 
as he had been used to doing to his blouse in the Army. 
But now, farewell the plumed troop! Alas, he was a 
civilian. And so, on to Chelsea. 

On the top floor of a house on Magoun Street, Blake 
paused to catch his breath. Three flights of stairs he had 
climbed, fighting his way through a smoke screen of fried 
onions and cabbage. From behind the door came clamor. 

“This is the place all right, I guess,’’ muttered Joe. He 
gathered his courage and knocked. Instant silence. There 
was a muffled scratching, the turning of a lock, and then 
the door opened about an inch. There was a female face 
in the opening, whereat Blake removed his hat. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said he. “‘I understand that Mr. 
Lipman lives here, and has been injured in an automobile 
accident. I would like to take a few minutes of his time 
to find out the facts of the accident. I’m the representa- 
tive of Mr.—er—er— MacClusky, the owner of the car.” 
He did not know the owner’s name, but MacClusky would 
do as well as another. 

The woman regar.ed him with suspicion. What was the 
| } matter? Joe wondered. He had opened the attack accord- 





lob!” 


‘em,” said he. 





_ “A Hundred!’ Called 
Mrs. Movitz 





ing to the Adjusters’ Handy Book, but something was 
lacking. 
“T want to see Mr. Lipman,”’ went on Joe desperately. 
i ““Maybe he’s hurt bad and we need a doctor for him or 
something. The guy that owns the car sent me right over 
to see could he do anything. The car that run him over, 
you know.” He hoped for some intelligence at this. 
The woman’s face, however, darkened, and Joe suddenly 
discovered that he could see less of it. The woman was 
closing the door. ‘“‘Hey!”’ he cried. ‘Listen a minute. I 
just want to see how bad Mr. Lipman is hurt. Maybe he 
needs a doctor. We'll pay for the doctor if he does!” 
““Watchew want?”’ said the woman heavily. 
Joe gazed at the ceiling, put on his hat, removed it again, 
} and then mopped his brow. It was a hot day, and the 
atmosphere in that house was many degrees above the 


! temperature in the street. 

! “Watchyuh want?” said another voice. Blake looked 
again and discovered that there was a second face in the 
door. 


“I’m representing the owner of the car that ran over 
| Mr. Lipman,” said he, “‘and I'd like to talk to him a min- 
} ute to see how bad he’s hurt.” 

3 ““Sure,”’ said the second woman, “‘come in. You mustn’t 


| mind my sister-in-law. She comes last month from the 
. old country and she don’t yet speak no English. Come in. 

Sure. Take off your hat and make yourself you should be 
J at home. Mrs. Movitz is my name. Go down the hall to 


the parlor where it is her husband.” 
“This is the place, all right,’’ muttered Joe as he entered 


: the parlor. There was a couch by the window, on which 

{ the injured man had been laid. He was quite white and 
his upper garments had been removed. A pillow was un- 

| der his head and a gray blanket covered him from neck to 
toes. “Yuh had a doctor?” asked Blake. 


“Oh, sure,’’ said Mrs. Movitz. “‘ Already he is come an’ 
gone. Quick work he makes it. Knock-knock he comes by 
the door. ‘Good morning,’ he says. ‘How you feel? Gooa. 

| Gives it two pills every halluf an hour. Good-by.’” 
““What did he say was the matter with him?” asked Joe. 
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‘The matter? Ai 
matter with him. So many things 1 
them the half I wouldn't get done today. Oy, what 
ain’t got! And all for giving bad news I have to pay 
doctor two dollars fifty cents what I would feel better 


a question you should 


that if 





keep it and not know my brudder-in-law’ 
things!’ 
“Well, we'll pay 
ciliatory tone. 
“You'll pay the bill? 


“T’ll tell you in a minute 


the doctor's bill,” said Joe 
And how was it you would | 


The ex-corporal began to 
pocket that was not there, and then, 
his coat and took out a pen and several sheets of 
paper. He sat down on the edge of a chair and looked 
about him a moment before 
people in that room, and he had time to notice them now 
There was a boy of fifteen or so, t 
fresh on his grimy countenance. T 


Paw at! oat lor a breast 
remembering, opened 
statement 
ther 


he began. There were « 


he trace of tears still 


nere was the woman 

who spoke no English and the woman who did. All sat 
down and looked earnestly at Joe. 

““Now, then,’ began Blake, ‘‘in order to find out just 


how this accident happened, I want to get a little story 
from Mr. Lipman; just how it all happened. Now, Mr. 
Lipman, how old are you?” 

There was a piercing shriek from the hallway, a figure 
dashed into the room and, upsetting Joe in its rush, crossed 
the room and fell in a heap. 
air. The ex-corporal lay as he had fallen 
nothing that a man survives the battle. He 
learns to keep his head down when anything 
starts, and not to raise it until things clear 
a bit. He looked, however, from under his 
arm. The figure that had invaded the room 
crouched against the wall. It was another 
woman—an old one—and 
clutched a small battered chair to her 
bosom, alternating her shrieks with 
streams of language in an unknown 
tongue. The young boy wept afresh, 
the injured man groaned heavily, and 
the two other women hastened to 
pac ify the old one who shrieked. All 
shouted, as though each were 
trying to drown the 
Blake remained on the floor. 

“You should get up now,” 
said Mrs. Movitz finally. ‘It 
ain’t nothing only my mother 
The chair she brings with her 
from the old country and she 
says you can’t have it. She 


Shriek after shriek rent the 


It is not for 


she 


other 


says it’s hers. She thinks you 
would be a man from the in 
stallment company already to 
take away thefurniture. Once 
by the garment factory was a 
strike, and loafers what there 
was from furniture companies, 
they took away a piano on us.” 
**About this accident,”’ said 
Joe patiently. “‘What side of 
the street was your brother- 
in-law on and where was the 
auto when he saw it first?”’ 
“It was comin’ down Me- 
ridian Street,” spoke up the 
tear-streaked boy by the win- 
dow, “‘an’ it was comin’ ie 
There was a quick rush of 
air as the ample skirts of Mrs. Movitz swung by 
Joe’s face, then a sharp slap as her open hand 
smacked against the grimy countenance of the 
young boy by the window. He shrieked piercingly and 
the tears washed new channels down his countenance 
“So you would speak when you ain't spoken to?” de 
manded the woman. “‘Interrupters we need here, is it? 
Trouble enough this morning you ain’t caused me already, 
you should yeil and make sick your uncle again! Stop now 
that screeching! Indians we don’t want the neighbors 
should think we are! Stop now once or I stop you forever! 
Out from this house so you can yell all you want to in the 
back yard! Out now! A loafer what I shoul’ bring up!”’ 
The grimy-faced boy, who all this time had shrieked 
piercingly, urged thereto by continuous and heavy blows 
from the hand of his parent, was, by that same hand, pro 
pelled across the room und through the door into the hall, 
where his shrieks died out down the passage. 
“Now about this accident,”’ began Joe. and 
howl as they might, his objective was a statement from 
this injured man. The old woman who had flung her arm 


hands 


Shriek 


about the chair now wept and sobbed, wringing her 
ing ] 


and beseech Joe in an unintelligible monol Joe 
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them.” 
I don’t mind ’em aid Jos 
story out of this injured man and wit 
steam, it’s a little difficult 
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Out Went the 
Screen and Out 
Went Joe; Milk 
Bottles, Flower 
Pots Crashed, 
One After An 
other,Into Ruin 
Joe Sought 
Franticaltly for 


as 


Escape 






the , 
VW here we 
nd Joe ] 
t mn might 
gz 
tor t t 
this afterr 
‘ wher of the 
a very pressing 
act t 
wants to knov 
t amented 
ybed by the 
to Joe “M 
i country she 
aw away ar 
automobile 
Sar mar 
ja n su 
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TAKING OFF Tillie MASIX 


S THE train rolled on into the gloom, some- 
times I thought I might as well take off 
the mask and let the world see my terrible 

secret, and sometimes I thought I had ought to 
give the world one last chance before revealing 
all and acting accordingly. I had come pretty near taking 
it off the day before, when the doctor kept asking me, 

Well, well, what seems to be the matter, youngster?” 
But instead, I had merely closed my eyes and repeated, 
‘There is nothing the matter.” 

So finally the doctor had said to my mother, “ Well, yes, 
Mrs. Bailey, I can give Forrest a tonic, and maybe, as you 
say, you can have him run around the block and fill his 
lungs full of fresh air; but what Forrest needs most is to 
get away and make a little visit away from home. His 
is changing, and he is not only embarrassed but 
Growing boys are frequently like that.” 

Now, as I looked over the car full of people with few 
friendly faces, I thought of the commotion there would be 
if i should suddenly take off the mask and reveal my ter- 
rible secret. 

4nd then I remembered that, after all, these persons had 
done nothing to me and did not deserve such treatment at 
my hands. And anyhow, I had promised myself to wait 
and hope one last time for the best. 

The only party on the car for whom I felt any real sym- 
pathy was the train boy, because he had an agreeable smile 
which made me think I had seen him before, and because 
he kept handing me sample lemon drops, and because he 
answered all my questions in respect to Madison, where I 
was going to visit my Aunt Frances. And I could not 
help thinking that if I had had a chum like him instead of 
Lee Kenny I would not have been made fun of when, at 
my mother’s request, I did not smoke cigarettes or take 
the car out alone. 

We had arrived within a short distance of Madison 
when, coming through the car with his usual agreeable 
smile, the train boy stopped at my seat and said, ‘‘ Well, 
brother, what is the treuble? You look as though you need 
to be cheered up. 

Listen, I got 
omething that will 


Voles 


irritable. 


have 


iit you just right.” 

He winked toward 
the back of the car 
and taking the sug- 
gestion, | followed 


Once I Gave Them a Song: and:Ukulele 
Recital With a String of Flowers Around 
My Neck the Same as a Hawaiian 


ILLUSTRATED 


By dMoratio Winslow 


BY RAEBURN VAN 
him there. When we were opposite the water cooler he 
pulled a small packet out of his coat, and still smiling 
agreeably, spoke as foliows: 

“Listen, brother, I am not allowed to sell these, and if 
the road ever found out about it I would get fired. But 
for the convenience of a few livewires like yourself I 
carry about with me this little set of rich and racy post 
cards. And though I am not supposed to distribute 
these for less than two dollars a set, if you will give 
me the small sum of one dollar to help pay postage and 
packing, and promise to say a good word for me to your 
friends, I will be glad to make an exception in your case, 
because I can see you are a red-hot sport and would be 
pleased to have something to entertain the boys back home 
and become a welcome favorite wherever you go. Look at 
this picture r 

I looked at it, and for a minute felt maybe I had better 
take the mask off after all. And then my early training 
asserted itself, and I said in a low voice, ‘“‘I do not care for 
those kind of pictures, because they are against my prin- 
ciples.” 

At first I thought the train boy might be sore, but his 
agreeable smile did not change as he remarked, ‘‘ That is 
the way I like to hear a guy talk. I can tell that you have 
been well brought up and that you have a mother.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have a mother.” 

“Never do anything she would not want you to do, be- 
cause a mother is a boy’s best friend. That is what I tell 
the gang when they want me to come out and have a good 
time. And it is pretty raw for a boy to desert his mother 
when she is getting old and gray, instead of sticking around 
and always making her little presents, because that is what 
she likes, and in return will do anything for you. I send 
my mother half of all I make every week and I am going to 


BUREN 


send her some tonight. Do you happen to havea 
five-dollar bill in your pants?” 

“I have one in my pocketbook,” I stated, and 
removing same, gave him the bill as requested 
He counted into his left hand five dollars in small 
change and then dumped the entire amount, or that is the 
way it looked, into my right hand. After which, whistling 
merrily, he left the car. 

I was feeling well pleased with myself, because, even in 
the case of those postal cards, I had not taken off the mask, 
when the brakeman came through, yelling, ‘‘ Madison.’ 

I got up; but, before entirely lifting my satchel down 
from the rack, began to count my change. 

“What is the matter, bub?” said the brakeman, who 
probably noticed I was standing there perfectly still and 
without moving. ‘‘Have you got a pain somewhere?” 

I did not say anything; I could not say anything. | 
merely slipped into my pocket the three dollars and 
twenty-five cents which I had received for my five-dollar 
bill and tried to think where I had seen that train boy be- 
fore. As the train stopped and the satchel came down on 
my head, I remembered. I had never exactly seen him 
before, but the agreeable smile on his face was the same 
as that on the face of my father’s cousin Eimer once re 
moved. 

mI 
" THAT seems to be the matter, Forrest?” 
Aunt Frances that evening, as we sat together over 
the late supper which she had fixed up for me. I did not 
respond, but picking up the last piece of cake, began eat- 
ing it in a thoughtful way. 

“Tt is not any love affair, I hope. Didn’t I hear your 
mother whisper something about that pretty little Rose- 
mary Mellen?” 

Well, I considered it would be better to take another 
mouthful of cake rather than risk removing the mask by 
starting to say what I thought about Rosemary Mellen 
The last time I had seen Rosemary, she, thinking I was 
still on the porch, had said to a young university freshman 
“Oh, it 


said my 


who was calling on her, 
is just little Forrest, one of the 
youngsters of the neighborhood 
Sometimes I let him give me candy, 
because it would break his heart 











: 
| 








I Looked at the Agreeable Smile Which Covered 
His Black Heart, Turned Out the Light and Fell 
Into a Troubled Sleep 


But I will get rid of him in a hurry. 
As I passed all this 


if I should refuse. 
I can’t stand these growing boys.” 
over in my mind I finished the cake. 

“Well,” said my Aunt Frances, probably noticing that 
I did not answer, “I hope it is not disappointment at fail- 
ing to secure a position. Your father wrote me that you 
grieved over the fact that Carrick’s refused to let you 
work Saturdays because they felt you were too young for 
the position.” 

““No,”’ I said, picking up a piece of frosting from the 
tablecloth, and with difficulty restraining myself from 
taking off the mask. ‘No, it was not that. Though I can- 
not discuss the matter with you or anybody else, I have a 
secret in my life.” 

“What kind of a secret, Forrest?” 

“‘T can only state,” I replied, “that it is a grim and ter- 
rible secret, and as I do not want to frighten you I would 
prefer not to talk about it.” 

“That is all right, Forrest,’”’ said my aunt in a soothing 
voice. ‘‘We will do just as you wish. And now, perhaps 
you had better go upstairs and get a good night’s sleep, 
because there is nothing like it for a growing boy, and then 
tomorrow you will feel like running around the block and 
filling your lungs full of fresh air.” 

“Aunt Frances,” I said, standing up from the table, “I 
would like to ask you a favor.” 

“What is it, Forrest?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘my private difficulties would be a good 
deal easier to bear, and I could give them more attention, 
if people would only kindly leave off calling me a growing 
boy and telling me to run around the block and fill my lungs 
full of fresh air. How would you like it if every time you 
asked an interesting question the answer was, ‘Forrest, 
let your victuals stop your mouth. Remember, you are 
only a growing boy, and you had better try to think of 
other things and run around the block and fill your lungs 
full of fresh air.” And when you wanted a new suit be- 
cause your pants were getting highwater, suppose the an- 
swer always was: ‘You are just a growing boy, Forrest, so 
who do you think is taking the trouble to look at you? 
Why don’t you run around the block and fill your lungs 
full of fresh air and observe the birds? They do not waste 
the precious hours wondering about what they are going 
to wear.’ And it is the same for everything, whether you 
want fifteen dollars to buy the Perfection-Made-Easy 
Exerciser so as to have superb physical condition, or 
whether you want te take a girl to a show. The answer al- 
ways is: ‘You are just a growing boy, Forrest, so run 
around the block and fill your lungs full of fresh air.’ And 
I would be very grateful, Aunt Frances, if you would not 
call me a growing boy and if you would not say anything 
about running around the block and filling my lungs full 
of fresh air. I have never run around a block in my life, 
and I never will, even if I should live to be a hundred.” 

“‘T believe I understand how you feel, Forrest,’’ said my 
Aunt Frances in a soothing voice, ‘“‘and I promise you I 
will never offend in that way again. And I hope your se- 
cret is not so terrible as you seem to think. Secrets often 
are not.” 

I did not say anything to discourage her false hopes, but 
upstairs to my bedroom and undressed. 
table the picture of my 


walked slowly 


Then, having placed on the 
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father’s cousin Elmer 
once removed that I 
had taken from the 
family album, I 
looked at the 
able smile which 
covered his 
heart, turned out the 
light and fell into a 


agree- 


black 


roubled sleep 

In respect 
Aunt i 
but simple justice to 
state that 
up to her promised 
word, and in addi 
tion did all that she 
could for me, suc} 
as taking me to the 
movies, trying t« 


to my 


Frances, it is 


she lived 


terest mein pianoles 
sons and good books, 
giving me pocket 
money, and so on 

3ut in my personal case it was practically impossible to 
get interested in anything, because of my terrible secret, 
which, in spite of all efforts, began to weigh heavier and 
heavier. 

And sometimes I felt what was the use of struggling 
further, and why not take off the mask, and sometime 
I felt I had better try to fight it out a few more days. 

I cannot remember just how I was feeling on this sub 
ject the morning my Aunt Frances said, “ Forrest, over on 
Gorham Street Mrs. Lawly wants to send me a book she 
was telling me about. I wonder if you would be kind 
enough to go over and get it. You can tell the house even 
if you don’t see the number, because there is a brick 
garage in the back yard at the left.” 

There was no difficulty as to finding the place, which | 
located by means of the brick garage, as directed. And 
I had just rung the bell when, at the second-story window, 
I saw a sight which took my breath away. Over the sill a 
young lady was leaning with curly golden hair, and as | 
looked at her I could not help saying to myself, ‘That 
is the most beautiful sight I have ever seen in my life.”’ 

“Do you wish to see someone in particular?’ she 
asked in a sweet and musical voice. 

For a minute I could not answer, because every- 
thing was spinning around, and she had to ask 
again. As soon as I could speak and had picked 
up my hat the second time, I told her about the 
book. 

“* Mother’s not here,”’ she said, with a laugh that 
made you think of a bird singing, “but I know 
which book itis. Won't 
you come in? I’m 
afraid you'll find the 
house rather torn up, 
but you men never 
notice such things.” 

That evening I said, 
“Aunt Frances.”’ 

“What is it, 
rest? 

“You told me once 
I could take music 


For- 


lessons if I wanted.” wm 
“Yes, Forrest.” * 
‘*Well, Aunt 


Frances, I would now 
like to learn to play 
the ukulele.” 

‘“Why, certainly, 
Forrest. We'll buy 
one right off. I’m so 
glad you’re waking 
up.” 

And here began the 
happiest period of my 
life. In spite of the 
fact that I could not 
but consider myself a 
whited sepulcher on 
account of having to 
conceal my terrible 
secret, nevertheless, 
hour by hour, I forgot 
it more and more, and 
sometimes I used to 
feel that the time 
would come when I 
might forget it 


gether. 





alto- 





Eve rv day I used t 


me gor od adv ice On Neckties ar d socks 


go walking together, 
and little by little 
scarcely no time at 


ages, that she 


Genevieve. She had 
many years before 
twenty-five and thirty 
was extremely young 


talk and play on my 


while I sang popular 


‘I am sorry I cannot 


I cannot beca ise my 
‘To me,” she 
about your voice. I « 
play your ukulele I t 


The ug} I has 


Continued on Page 
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wed me to 


r to the n 


we bec ame wel 


n spit 
n spite 
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» see Miss Lawly and sh 








For a Minute I Could Not Answer, Because Everything Was Spinning Around, 
and She Had to Ask Again 












tN 


r IS one thing 
to learn some 
thing because 

somebody explains 

it fo you, and quite 
another to dig it 

Here 


sland 








some 
thing I had writ- 
ten being put into 
a motion picture 
You would have 
thought that since 
I had written it 
t would not be 
hard for me to un- 
derstand even its 
intricate 


problems of trans- 


most 


ference from one 
medium to an- 
other. But it was 
hard. For one 
thing, it took mea 
good deal of time 
to discover that 
problems 
were intricate. It 
was like watching 
a beautiful dancer; 
it looked easy. 

On the way out 
our porter fell ill, 
and a .substitute 
porter was used for 
a night. I have 
watched Pullman 


these 


berths being made 
up manytimes and 





it never seemed 
hard to do until I 
watched this be- 
ginner do it. He 
got the curtains 
upside down and 
‘he mattresses 
? 
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Ville UNDERSTANDING Ig 


By Margaretta Tuttle 








Julia Faye, Robert Edeson and Ricardo Cortez on the Casiana 


humped, and the sheets did not stay where they should. 

it was not until I tried to discover why the things I saw 
done were being done that I found they were difficult to 
do. At first I made no search for reasons; 


] 


the little me- 


chanical matters connected with photography engrossed 
me. I let myself down easily for the first day or two. 
said | couldn’t be expected to understand. Everybody was 
perfectly polite to me. They gave me a chair when I came 
on the lot, though there were chairs enough only for the 


directors and the stars. They spoke 
to me pleasantiy, even when I got in 
the way. Once somebody cautioned 
me that it was fatal to get before the 
camera. And after I had been saved 
from falling twice, I learned to look 
where I was going and to escape the 
innumerable cords and ropes attached 
to the lights. There are people who 
fall over trunks, and people who do 
f you are one of the former 
you ought not to hang around a pic- 


ture studio. 


not l 


A Shark a Day 


| DID ask why so many cameras 
were needed, but I found that out 
rr myself later, when we assembled 
watch the work that had been done 
he day before. These scenes were 


ng 
taken from diff 


erent angles and the 
lirector decided as they were shown 
creen which was best; 


ind the cutter took it down in a 


tebook Everybody went to the 

he the camera men and the ac- 

rs and the writers. They all knew 
¥ ascene was bett 


r one way than 


ay offered 


I 


explanations tome; nobody assumed that I did not know. 
I had to ask; and it took me quite a while to find out 
what to ask. 

“*Somebody has to catch a shark every day,” I wrote 
home, “‘and put him in a tank.” 

“*But why a shark a day?”’ my family inquired reason- 
ably. 

“Because Mr. De Mille doesn’t know when he will 
reach the scene where the hero’s foot is bitten off, and they 





tg setetie. 
aaa 
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have to be ready 
beforehand The 
shark is a long- 
lived fish when he 
is in the sea, but 
in a tank he lives 
only a day or two 
because he doesn’t 
understand glass 
and flings himself 
against it. It car 
be a large or a 
smalishark. They 
can enlarge the 
photograph if the 
shark isn’t big 
enough.” 


Camera! 


FOUND I was 
getting men- 
tally 
about asking why 
There wasso much 


slipshod 


going on. It was 
like a_ three-ring 
circus; if you 
stopped to ask 
why, you missed 
something. Just 
as you were won- 
dering why the 
director did some 
especial thing, he 
would stop doing 
it and begin de- 
scribing the next 
scene to the ac 
tors. The scenario 
writers sat by wit! 
manuscripts that 
were referred to 
from time to time 
The scene was re 
hearsed, some 
times many times, 
until it satisfied 


the director. Then came a little hush, and speaking into his 
electric voice magnifier, the director would say, ‘“* Move your 


hand there, Vera. 


tod, forward there. Now, this is camera.” 


All conversation ceases when the director announces 


‘“‘This is camera.”’ The cameras begin to click. 
minutes the director says, “ All right.” 


After a few 
The acting stops; a 


man describes the next scene to the actors. 


In between scenes 
anybody who had anything to say to the director 


lance 











The Scene Which Necessitated a Shark Every Day 





called sequences in pict par 
said it then, before he began again 
This particular director seemed abl 
to put the story he was directing out 
of his mind while he came to one 
decision after another, and then to go 
back to his story with perfect concen 
tration on it. 

The catching of the director’s at 
tention, especially when he is also the 
producer, is not confined to the ex 
tras. He is the buying power in his 
world. He hires and fires; 
and breaks. When he is shut up in 
his office you cannot always reac} 
him, but out here in the open maybe 
you have a chance. It won’t be so 
much of a chance; there are compe- 
tent people to keep you off the set if 
you have no business there. It be- 
comes more and more difficult for the 
outsider to get in. The reason is that 
they will not keep still. 
somebody in a ludicrous position they 
laugh, or if the position is unusual 
they exclaim. And both the laugl 
and the exclamation are a serious 
thing for the actor who is earnestly 
trying to keep in character. Even 
an uproarious fareé 
to act. If a girl is running down the 


he makes 


If they see 


+ 





> is a serious thing 




















————— 





ladder in her nightgown while the camera 
is clicking, and somebody behind her says 
“Oh, look how little that girl has on!’’ the 
girl gets self-conscious and the scene is 
spoiled 

It doesn’t matter that you meant no 
harm if you confide to your escort that 
Leatrice Joy looks like your cousin Serena 
in Charleston, and he cranes his neck so 
that it catches Leatrice’s eye when she 
should not have to bother about necks 
or cranes. 

After you have been on the set a while 
you get so that you can tell what the 
others are there for. I recall watching a 
man during the gorgeous garden scene 
that Bel Geddes designed. I couldn't 
think why he was there, because, for all 
his good clothes, his finger nails were 
dirty. He didn’t watch the extras or the 
outsiders, so he couldn’t be a detective. 
This was a scene where there were a hun- 
dred women in handsome ball gowns 
wearing the company’s real jewels. This 
director thinks real jewels photograph 
better than sham ones. And so there has 
to bea detective about. I once asked him 
if he was as careful to photograph real 
ladies, when they were needed in a pic- 
ture, as real jewels. And he answered that 
though it was not hard to determine the reality of jewels, 
that any real ladies wanting jobs were 
not turned down because they were ladies 

This man I was watching paid no attention to the di- 
he couldn’t be 
hunting a job; and he wasn’t the casting director or an 
Finally I asked him what he was there for. 
““T own the peacocks; I have to watch them,” h’. said. 


it was of ladies; 


there were three on this set—s« 


rectors 


electrician 


Out on the Bounding Main 


LOOKED about for the peacocks. On four boxwood pil- 

lars were four live peacocks. Their legs were tied to the 
twigs of the boxwood, but you couldn't see the rope. You 
could see them when they moved their necks, and since this 
was a motion picture, and a De Mille special, it would never 
de to use stuffed peacocks. There were also huge white 
swans swimming in the tiny lake, where men on shore, out 
of range of the camera, fanned the water to make it ripple. 
I suppose there 
was another man 
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A Scene From Feet of Clay 


ocean was very blue and glittery, and seven big yachts 
were peopled by men and women who glittered. There 
was a starter, before whom twenty power boats lined up 
with the aquaplanes hitched to them, and all this glit 
tered. The cameras were on a small float near the 
If you are watching the filming of a picture y 
to looking for the cameras the moment you approach the 
scene, for that is where you want to be. 

The minute the boats were off the cameras began to 
click. Too many people were involved in this boat race to 
rehearse it many times, but it was photographed many 
I stood on the flag-decked wharf and watched. I 
didn’t know where it came into the story. Unless you have 
the script in your hand, there is no way of telling. If a sea 
scene occurs in several parts of the story, it is photographed 
all at one time while the sea and the cameras are both in 
the same pl That is one reason there is a direcvor 
There has to be one person who knows what it is all about 
By that time I had given up bothering about it, and perliaps 


shore 


ou get used 


times 


ace 





to look after the 
swans. 

At Catalina 
there were all 
kinds of strange 


men because there 


were so m any 
boats, but they 
went about their : 


business without 
any waste of time, 
and if you watched 
long enough or 
asked often 
enough you found 
out what their 
business was. One 
morning a few 
days after my ar- 
the 
suddenly 
empty sum- 
mer resort after 
theseason. All the 
beautiful extras 
were on the water 


rival beach 


was 


as 


a5 a 


r fascinating 
ning sults, 
standing up on 
aquaplanes 
hitched to the end 
of 


They 


hat 


power boats. 
held the 
ropes of the planes 
hand and 


spears in the other, 


In one 


and as they passed 
a mark they cast 








their spears at it 
and these were 
photographed as greemcry apa ay oy reer ~ — 
they hit. The 
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Matching Lines and Action 
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ot bound and a crutch 
ids } ad dro yped arn 


AR: 


tir 


interested in each ot 


f+ 
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ner 


at his 


i 


condition he could not get it. This is « 
tion that shows the audience a certain th 
being needed to explain it Ricardo ¢ 
Rocque’s assistance { rte had th Ise 
and he was smartly garbed e lates 
to show that he had plenty of money ar 
heroine both financially and phy 

that the heroine’s sympat} 

mistaken for love and that |} 
was hard to put into somet} t 

The scenario writer had done it, and w 
certain lines that the actors ! 

to make the scene more real. | 

decide which of these lines wou!d be 
make the scene clear the audi« ‘ 


lines 


spoke these 


Vera Reynolds, Theodore Kostioff and Rod La Rocque in the Bel Geddes Garden 


} 
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BIREAUDE, 


‘‘Uncte Wilmer’s One of This Family 


From Now On,’’ He Said. 


“TI Don't 


Want Any Mistake About That" 


RS. HARRISON 
DILLAHAY 
drew back 
curtain from the library 
Her face for- 
feited a little of its sur- 
viving youth and prettiness at the 
sight of a saturated landscape brim- 
ming under dogged April rain. 
The oblong sheet of stippled, yellow 
water bore very slight resemblance to 
the tennis court on which [rene and Junior were, according 
to their mother’s winter day-dreams, to entertain their 
friends, numerous and agreeable but as yet unmade. The 
surrounding gray-brown grass gave as little promise of the 
smooth green sunlit iawn of Mrs. Dillahay’s seed-catalogue 
imaginings. The dripping, naked trees, swaying in a sort of 
jeering dance, the puddied drive, the muddy scars that 
were to be neat, smiling flower beds—all these matters im- 
pinged but remotely on Mrs. Dillahay’s foreboding gaze; 
he looked past them to something still invisible, but 
unmistakably more present and more dismaying to her eye. 
\ mud-splashed open ear, its glistening side curtains 
accenting its shabby paint, scuttled into the drive. Mrs. 
Dillahay stepped a little back from the window, the look 
clairvoyant apprehension yielding now to definite and 


the 


window. 


mmediate concern 

By the time, however, that she threw open the front 
door and stood in the glow from the light overhead, her 
features had rearranged themselves to a convincing coun- 
terfeit of pleased and amiable welcome, and her hand went 


hospitably out to the wispy man who came up the steps. 
Uncle Wilmer,” she said cordially. “I do 
Harrison didn't let you get wet, but you must be 


simply tired out, aren’t you?” 


**Come in, 


nope 


Holding his cloth cap in a thin brown hand the little man 
peered at her through his glasses, while, by deft, uncon- 
f foot, he removed his rubber overshoes. 
“I feel first rate, Mary.’’ He spoke soberly, but without 
glaom. “Fetched me through dry as a chip, Harrison did.”’ 
“Fine!” said Mrs. Dillahay warmly. “‘ We're all so glad 
u're going to live with us, aren’t we, Harrison?” With- 
out removing her attention from their guest, she con- 
trived, greet her husband, entering with 
Uncle Wilmer’s telescope bag. ‘‘The room's ready; you 


scious sleight 


somehow, to 


ow hin right up 


Uncle Wilmer moved obediently to the stairway, but on 
the lowest step he turned and faced her with dogged pur- 
pose in his look. The hall light threw curious patches 
of iridescence on the polished surfaces of his old blue suit. 

“‘Ain’t many people would give me a home this way,” 
he said slowly. “‘’Preciate it. Won't be no more burden 
to you’n I e’n help, Mary.” 

“Why, Uncle Wilmer’’—-Mrs. Dillahay’s voice was 
affectionately reproachful—‘‘ we just love having you here. 
You mustn’t even think such absurd things!” 

“Bound to be another mouth-to feed,”’ said Uncle Wil- 
mer soberly. ‘‘An’ I Fe 

“*Nonsense—as if we counted them! 

Mrs. Dillahay laughed and her gesture dismissed him 
with a certain loving impatience. Her face, however, had 
regained its look of uneasy concern by the time Uncle Wil- 
mer’s back was safely turned. She moved reluctantly into 
the living room, and here, entering almost with stealth, 
Irene found her. The daughter’s cornflower eyes were 
wide with question and unmistakable dismay. 

“‘Ts he here?”’ 

Mrs. Dillahay answered the whisper with an upward nod. 

“Is he very awful?” 

Her mother’s eyes silently challenged the speech. Irene 
endeavored to meet their rebuke with the insouciance due 
her twenty-year independence, but her voice rose in the 
key of aggrieved and innocent sixteen. 

““You don’t have to look as if I didn’t have a right to 
ask, do you?”’ 

“He'll be coming down soon,” said Mrs. Dillahay. 
“You'll be able to see for yourself.’’ Hope, in Irene’s eyes, 
made a last and feeble stand. 

“I don’t suppose he’s had his dinner?*’ 

‘“‘Of course not,”” said her mother, and Lrene’s face be- 


” 


came resignedly martyrish. 
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“‘Susabelle wouldn't make floating island, 
either,” said mournfully. 
snapped my head off when I asked her 
he’s here!”’ 

Mrs. Dillahay’s attention wandered to the sound of a 
familiarly determined tread on the stairs. 

“Everybody has relatives,” said. ‘Very likely 
Rodman has uncles of his own; and, anyway, I’m sure he’s 
too well bred to ‘ni 

“‘T wouldn’t mind if it were just some ordinary person,”’ 
Irene interrupted; ‘‘but the Elwoods have butlers and 
everything, and Rodman just took it for granted that we 
dressed every night for a 

Mr. Dillahay appeared in the doorway. His heavily 
good-humored face looked as if it had not yet become ac 
customed to the perpendicular line between his bushy 
brows, nor to the resolute creases that now disturbed the 
normal placidity of his mouth. His eyes alternated from 
his daughter to her mother with the effect of challenging 
question. 

“Anything wrong, Irene?”’ 

“Rodman Elwood’s going to be here for dinner,’’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Dillahay. ‘‘ When Irene asked him she didn't 
know that x 

“I tell you what we could do!”’ Irene’s face suddenly 
brightened, but behind her animation there was a false 
note that somehow belied the implication of spontaneity 
““We could have Uncle Wilmer and Junior eat first. Coun- 
try people always eat early, and I'll bet Uncle Wilmer 
would much rather have his dinner now—Junior would.” 

Mr. Dillahay frowned. ‘I didn’t bring Uncle Wilmer 
here to have him eat in the kitchen.”’ 

‘Not in the kitchen,’’ protested Irene weakly. ‘‘He 
could eat in the dining room just the 

Her father sat down with a finality that closed the de- 
bate. ‘“‘Uncle Wilmer’s one of this family from now on,” 
he said. “I don’t want any mistake about that. If he 
hadn’t helped me when I was starting in business we’d be 
living on some back street in town, and you’d probably 
have a nice job tapping a typewriter.” 

“TI know.” Irene moved to.the door as if to escape an 
oration neither unfamiliar nor agreeable. ‘“‘It—it doesn’t 
matter.”’ 

Her steps lingered audibly in the hall, but the patheti: 
quaver, usually effective, did not elicit recall and a re- 
versal of decision. Instead, Mr. Dillahay turned unhappily 
toward his wife. 

“I’m sorry about this thing, Mary,” he said, “but I felt 
I just had to do it.” 


“She almost 


And now 


she 


she 



































‘You did perfectly right, Harrison.’’ Mrs. Dillahay 
spoke, however, without conviction. “It’s going to be a 
little awkward, of course, especially for Irene; but, after 
all, your father’s own brother Pr 

“He looked so darn pathetic,” said Mr. Dillahay 
‘Reminded me of astray dog, with everybody shooing him 
away. It seems Aunt Elizabeth only had a life interest in 
the farm, and her people have been sore at Uncle Wilmer 
for years. They hardly wait < ¢:!! the funeral was over 
before they gave him notice to get out. All he’s got is a 
cow and a few tools that he left up there till he can seil 
them.” 

““Was Sam there?’ 

Mr. Dillahay responded to ¢ 
than the spoken one. 

“‘Sam’d take Uncle Wilmer in in a minute,”’ he said, 
“if they had as much room as we've got here. You 
couldn’t shake a stick in their flat, though, and every- 
body knows we have more room here than we know what 
to do with. I could see that Uncle Wilmer was sort 
of—well, counting on us. I just had to He shook 
his head. ‘*We’ll manage somehow, but it’s—it’s one 
more mouth to feed.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mrs. Dillahay, as if from force of 
habit. Her husband frowned and his voice found a touch 
of masculine impatience. 

‘I can’t help worrying,”’ he said. “‘ This place is just one 
unexpected bill after another, Mary. I'd like to find the 
idiot that figured it was cheaper to live in the country! 
We've been spending a lot more than we ever did in 
town—I got the bill for the fixtures today.” 

“We just had to have electric lights,” said Mrs. Dilla- 
hay. ‘‘ You said so yourself.” 

‘I know I did; and we had to have everything else 
we've bought. That’s the trouble.’’ Harrison Dillahay 
shook his head as if worry could be dislodged like a mos- 
quito. ‘I’ve bitten off more than I can chew I’m afraid. 
And now, with another “ 

“We'll economize,”’ said Mrs. Dillahay briskly. ‘T’ll 
cut down everywhere I can and Oh, dear!”’ She 
stopped, contemplating a recollection at once sudden and 
unwelcome. 

“Now what?”’ demanded her husband. 

“It’s Susabelle—she’s grumbling again about wanting 
more pay. And with another person to cook for, I a 

‘Well, do the best you can with her.” Dillahay shrugged 
“We've got to keep her. I don’t believe there’s another 


’ 


1e implied question rather 


“I Thought’’—Irene Spoke With the Voice 
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old-fashioned hired girl alive, and that’s what we've got 
to have out here.’ 


“It would be easier to manage hey,” said his wife, “if 


Junior didn’t keep forgetting to bring in the wood. She 
seems to mind that more than anything else. especia 
when it rains.” 
“Tf that’s all, 
‘I'll :ust interview that young man myself. Why, wher 


settled right now,” said Dillahay 


1 was his age 


“IT know.”” Mrs. Dillahay spoke with some haste But 
you weren't at all an ordinary boy, Harrison. Irene’s nm 
more like you than Junior she really helps me as mu 


as an extra maid would 


“She's a good girl.’” Mr. Dillahay did not dispute the 
resemblance. “She'll get over most of her fancy ideas.”’ 

“Yes.” His wife brightened. ‘“‘That’s why we've 
simply got to manage things so we can go on living here 


it’s so splendid for Irene. She’s—well, she’s twenty, and 
her whole life depends on the kind of people she associates 
with right now. And the people out here—people like the 
Elwoods, for instance “ 

“Um-m-m.” Mr. Dillanay’s assent was not enthus 
astic and his eyes narrowed speculatively. ‘We'll 
through, Mary. Uncle Wilmer'’s got his pension, you know 
and maybe he’d feel more at home if we let him pay some- 
thing for his board. Not much, of course, but it’d help 
perhaps.”’ 

“Tt might make him more comfortable,” agreed Mrs. 
Dillahay. ‘After all, the main thing is to keep him from 
thinking he’s a burden, and if ” 

“How do I meet the eye?” 

In the old white doorway, Irene, sheathed in vivid 
orange, gave evidence of a conviction that not even the 
most inconvenient rural relative could wholly distract a 
properly observant attention from her optical appeal. 

“‘Isn’t that dress a little short?’’ Harrison Dillahay’s 
tone made the question a compliment which his daughter 
took jocularly. Her slender body curved forward, her 
hands pressing the skirt against her knees. 


see it 









of One Who Rallies From a Stligkt Concussion 
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You gave me a ride on a white horse up at your farn 
Unerringly Uncle Wilmer moved to ths Kv 
rocker That was Doll he said Had to shoot he 
She got a milk leg and it festered bad.”’ 
In his gently nasal voice he summoned other memories 
of more glorious days, his tempered melancholy, as he 
described the likel ness of a parcel of young shotes Dut late 


bidden farewell, vaguely suggestive of some marooned 
sailor, far inland and wistful for the sea 

In Harrison Dillahay—and, he thought, in his wife and 
daughter too—this discourse seemed somehow to lesser 
the uneasy awareness of Uncle Wilmer’s naked collar but 
ton. He became. for the moment, a character costumed 
for his part. It was only when the hum of the doorbe 
interrupted him that Irene exhibited any symptom of her 
earlier seii-conscivusness. She sprang up, a certain hunte 
quality in her look which duplicated itself in her mother 
as the girl twinkled from the room. Ur Wilmer’s bright 
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It Was This First 
Day of Format 
Greeting, This 
Appearance of Reunion 
That Was So Difficult. He 
Knew it as Weil as She 


ILL DUNN did not like to have his wife look at him. 
Years ago he had imagined that he might enjoy it, 
but now he knew better. It did not set him up at all 

to have her eyes run over him as they did now, absently 
and yet observantly, taking him all in, from his rather out- 
of-press trousers to the crumpling flesh in his neck. He 
realized, as she looked, that he was dumpy, with shoulders 
that were too big for his height; that he had not kept up 
his diet while she was away; that he was, on the whole, a 
rather coarse person. He wished that Coralie would look 
iway. 

Yet there had not been criticism or, indeed, any particu- 
lar feeling in her gaze. Just home from three months in 
Europe, it was possibly only natural that she should wish 
to become familiar with her surroundings again, including 
Bill, who was legal part and parcel of them. The place 
tself was rather nicer than she had expected, even brought 
ip against the difficult contrasts of the environments from 
which she had come 

The grounds were aging beautifully and the seven little 
pools made out of the brook on the left side of the estate 
were enchanting. It was a city estate, on the far edge of 

residence park, with its valuable acres inclosed by a 
wrought-iron fence and a marvelous gate which Coralie 
had once, so very expensively, bought in Louisiana from a 
tumble-down plantation which had in the beginning 
acquired it from Spain 
pected, Bill was always a trifle worse than she had feared. 
She didn’t mind his being short and thick. Plenty of the 
men she knew were mercilessly ugly. It was the complete 
top that Bill had come to in the lower middle class, the 
neradicable second-generation Irish of his make-up that 

warted her. You knew when you looked at Bill that his 
egs had known overalls, that he often got a second day out 
f a shirt and that he frequently wanted to spit 

When you saw Coralie you knew nothing much about 
her except that she was excessively well done, and that 


+ 
But just as the place was always better than she ex- 
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ough she might possibly be thirty eight or nine, it did 
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not matter and would not matter for another ten years 
how old she might be. She had the kind of beauty which 
has a quality stamp upon it and will last indefinitely, only 
thinning a little with the passage of time. 

“Glad to be back?”’ asked Bill. 

‘*T haven’t unpacked yet,” said Coralie lightly 
“neither my clothes nor my emotions.” 

Bill floundered at the word ‘‘emotions.”’ It vaguely em- 
barrassed him. Then he went back to his point. ‘* Well,” 
he said, ‘I should think it would feel pretty good to get 
back to a normal country. Europe’s in a bad way. All 
those birds can seem to agree on is that it’s all right to get 
sore at us for lending them money.” 

He wasn’t thinking much of Europe as he spoke, nor 
caring about its general soreness. He was thinking of 
Coralie’s slim, distinguished charm and wondering why he 
had ever dreamed that when she got back he would be 
closer to her, would be able to warm up to her. Every time 
she went away, and she went very often, he had a debauch 
of secret anticipations, dreams, hopes, swaggering plans for 
walking in upon her reserves. It was easy enough to fancy 
things when she was not around. But now, in her dark 
traveling dress, with memories and experiences deep in her 
cool brown eyes, looking aware’of everything and not in the 
least curious about anything, she put him off as usual. He 
thought with regret of the diet he had not kept up. He had 
intended to be twenty pounds lighter when she got back. 
But a man got hungry about 12:30 when he had been 
working all morning, and to try to lunch off a piece of 
watermelon and a dish of spinach was too much. 

“You look as if Europe had agreed with you anyway.” 

“It does. I stayed with the Shiptons in England. Did 
I write you that?” 

‘More or less.”’ 

I hunted. It was the first time I'd really done it, ex 
cept. for that comic-opera stuff that the Pink-Coat Club 








p 


here pulls off in Jefferson Park 
This was real hunting. Cold 

rainy—good horses— it was mar- 
velous.’ 

“‘ Jumping fences and things 
he said vaguely. ‘‘Lucky you 
didn’t break your neck.” 

He had only an indistinct pic- 
ture of her riding and hunting, 
patched from his perusal of Sun- 
day newspapers, with their oc- 
casional rotogravure 
photographs of nota- 
bles on horseback, 
but it made him 
proud of her. He 
was always proud of 


re ee 2 me : 


1) 


her in spite of feeling 
left behind or out 
most of the time. He 
admired the life she 
led, tightly packed 
with physical and 
mental activity, wit! 
its great control of 
the body, its ease 
with words. Coralie 
did everything and 
did it well, he liked 
to boast. She rode, 
sheswam, she played 
—— a championship 
game of golf And 
then, as Bill was ac 
customed to say and 
believe, she read 
everything and knew 
all about books and 
art. To a series of 
pictures of her in his 
mind, he now added 
a slightly blurred 
one, as her horse rose 
gracefully over the 
hedge in a hunt. His 
imagination dressed 
her in a bright-greer 
habit and a hat wit! 
a flowing feather, 
which would have 
amused Coralie 

‘“‘Well, I'll run along,” he said. “I’ve quite a day 
ahead.” 

She smiled her detached good-by. She had been growing 
in detachment in the past few years, under the tutelage of 
modern literature. 

He wanted to kiss her again—-the kind of kiss he had 
been thinking of when she was away and not the coo! salu 
tation they had exchanged in the train yards—but he did 
not. He said the first thing that came into his head, to 
account for his still loitering: ‘‘It’s election day. You 
ought to vote, Coralie.” 

“*For what?” 

“‘Tt’s the regular June primary election. Governor, con 
gressman, county attorney, county commissioners. Big 
fight on over commissioners. There’s a lot of people going 
to be sadder and wiser this time tomorrow. You've got a 
permanent registration card, you know, Coralie. You 
want to go over and vote surely sometime today.” 

“*T wouldn’t have the faintest idea who to vote for, Bill.’ 

“Oh, well, you can’t go wrong. Blaine’s running again 
for governor. You know Blaine, of course.” 

“The gentleman with catarrh who talks like the Fourth 
of July? We had him for dinner.” 

“That’s the one. He’s all right, Blaine is, underneat} 
the windjamming, and he can’t break that habit.” 

“I wish him success,”’ said Coralie, “‘and a good nose 
and-throat specialist.” 

“Of course we want him in again, and Sherwin for Con 
gress. Right down the line, they stay pretty well, except 
for county commissioners. We want to get Jacobs out 
Vote for Nye. Jacobs is a dirty crook and he stops 
nothing.” 

‘‘He sounds alluring,”’ said Coralie. “I’ve always 
wanted to know someone who would stop at nothing —or is 
it wouldn't stop at anything? So many people make the 
proud claim and then stop at the first crossing.”’ 
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Bill laughed. But his mind had turned to Jacobs and 
was slow to move. 

“We vote down here at the tennis club, you know. 
Drop in there sometime today, Cora, and remember to vote 


for Nye.” 
| “I’m too busy to be political today, 






ete 
sill 


} “But it’s only three blocks, and you don’t want to lose 


9 


your vote, do you? 

“I don’t mind. I'd never miss it 

“There you are. Women wanted the ballot 

“I didn’t,”’ said Coralie; ‘‘not in the least.” 

“Well, but now that you've got it,’”’ he argued, “you 
ought not to waste it.” 

““Why not? What’s one more useless, incoherent vote? 
\ He stumbled. It was hard to explain why a vote did 
seem so important to him. All his long training in politics 
had given him conviction on certain points, but it had not 
made him articulate. 

‘Your vote’s just as good as anyone else’s,”’ he told her. 

“That doesn’t stir me at all. It’s one of the things that 
makes voting so unstimulating. I can’t say that I find 
your politics interesting, Bill. You’re always trying to get 
someone else in or someone else out—a noisy battle of 

heap pots and cheap kettles.” 

‘Got to worry along somehow. Have to run things,”’ he 
defended himseif. ‘“‘Got to do the best we can. It’s a free 
‘ountry and you can’t help letting a lot of queer ducks try 
for things. What else can you do?” 

She smiled at his growing eagerness. One of the things 
that Coralie never permitted in herself was excitability. 

‘“‘T can keep out of it,’’ she said. ‘“‘I leave politics to you, 
Bill, with my blessing.” 

He wanted to say something more, but he was afraid of 
the barrage of her easy mockery. Yet he was sure that 
there was a point he should have made. Anyone as smart 
as Coralie ought to take an interest, ought to see how im- 
portant this election was. You couldn’t even get good 
roads as things were, and it was going to be next to impos- 
sible to get a square deal on the construction of the new 
courthouse. 

“Well,” he said again, dropping into formula, “I guess 
I'll be getting along. Big day waiting.” 

She tossed him a little kiss which was not at all the kind 
wanted. He had been lonely while she was away, but 


he 


and f Coralie 
artificial kiss, made him even lonelier when she was around 
When he had gone Coralie was faintly sorry for him, but 
she did not allow that mood to grow 
and she had scrapped sentimentality some time ago, 
with an earlier liking for chocolate creams. Coralie 
heading toward a goal of complete sophistication or, as she 
preferred to put it, civilization. To that end she disciplined 
herself, mind and body and emotions. The discipline cor 
sisted chiefly in never reacting to any stimulus or situatior 
as a commonplace person might be supposed to react. To 
greet one’s husband most casually after three months’ 
absence, not to mention the fact that one had been nearly 
killed in an automobile wreck crossing the Alps, or made 
love to in London; to speak very of having 
visited the boys at school, but to be fascinated and deeply 
interested in the difference in the springs in English and 
American taxicabs—that was the line Coralie cultivated 
She enjoyed it. Occasionally, as now, a feeling that the 
chunky little man who had not dieted was feeling rueful 
and let down—there had been an almost comical look of 
welcome in his face as he had first seen her getting off the 
train—disturbed her for a moment. But being disturbed 
was in itself commonplace and she cut the mood off short 
Bill stopped at the tennis club and cast his vote. He did 
it quickly, marking the long yellow ballot without any 
hesitation, for he knew every name on it and what it sig 
nified. He knew things about some of the men mentioned 
that their own wives did not know. He held the I O U’s of 
two of the candidates and had kept one out of jail. He 
hoped to be instrumental in ultimately sending another one 
of them to jail. So, with competence and rapidity, he re- 
corded his preferences, folded up his ballot and asked how 
the vote was coming in. It was light, the judges said, and 
Bill did not like that news. A light vote was always tricky 
The big day he had anticipated was waiting for him at 
his office. He was president of a cement plant, which had 
made him rich, but his interests did not stop there. He did 
a great many things—-was chairman of various charitable 
funds, sat on a number of directorates, was friendly with 
many politicians; and though he had no pretensions to 
make the world any better, he had no serious quarrel with 
it as it was. He enjoyed it the more because it took a cer- 
tain amount of intrigue and finesse to get along in it at all. 
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, Behind Her Gilt Tea Tabie, She Was Very Effective. 





Bill Saw It. 





Nye’s going to be licked aid t 
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The other man eyed him Have got i 
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asked them to increase their subscriptions to the 
munity fund for supporting charitable 


put it to them reasonably, without discussing either 


destitute or the wayward or the 


‘“*We can't let the town fall down on this thing 


look right. 
twenty-five hundred, and we think you ought to mat 
Dave.’ 


Dave 


matched 


Sam Reynolds came uy 


Mr 


Samuel 


institutions 


orphaned 


twenty-five hundred, and having t 
to the needs of the poor and orphaned, 


his office, signed a good many chex 
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He Alwavs Saw Coralie Even When She Was Distant Like That 
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Olid Mends of the Last 
ema Tihs 


IME no self- 
respecting family was 
without its old maid. 

Generally it was an aunt; some- 

But always 

If not, she lived alone. She never 


was when 


times a cousin 


yuld sew and cook. 
belonged to the family. 

This sewing-and-cooking old maid, at stated times, re- 

eived cordial invitations from all married members of the 

family to come and make them a nice long visit. Where- 
upon, smiling grimly or humorously, she would pack up her 
kitchen apron and her thimble and go. Wellshe knew, none 
better, that an invitation in July meant jams, pickles and 
jellies. In August, school outfits for the children. But 
what will you? 

The old maids of yesteryear were lonely! It is a fearsome 
thing--that word “‘lonely.”’ It has caused many a widow 
who longed toe remain faithful to an ideal to rush into mar- 
riage with a stodgy dullard, with only sufficient brains to 
have observed that she made a good wife to another man. 
It has made a widowed father, in a moment of distraction, 
give a bitter-minded stepmother to his helpless children. 
It has caused many an innocent bystander to marry a gold 
digger. But most of all, it has made thousands of old maids 
turn servants to their married kin. Horrid word—lonely! 
I heap reproaches upon its six letters because of its respon- 
sibilities and sins. 

I remember many of these old maids from my childhood 
They were always thin. Never do I recall a plump 
old maid. They had sallow stringy necks, surrounded by 
white ruches. Oh, those ruches! Next to the notions, they 
were. I am referring now to the places where you bought 


days 


he 





ILLUSTRATED 


them in dry-goods stores; wrapped around slabs of white- 
glazed cardboard, one just topping the other. Widows’ 
ruchings were there, for the fronts of black crape bonnets. 
Like little sea shells, these were, lying one against the other. 
I am very partial to widows’ ruchings. Then there were 
the flaring ruches, a little more transparent. These were 
more like bits of cauliflower, thus most becoming to thin 
necks. They also filled in the hollows of square-cut gowns 
over flat bosoms. Old maids generally wore these cauli- 
flower ruches, and a cameo brooch modestly fastened the 
ends at the throat. 

As I remember it, the hair of these last-generation old 
maids was always thin and generally turning gray. It was 
not considered proper in those days to dye one’s hair. It 
was called ‘“‘fast.”” If the same prejudice existed now, 
we would indeed live in a swift age. And this thin, old- 
maid hair was always parted in the middle. No woman 
parted her hair on the side unless she was willing to be 
classed with woman’s rights. Woman's righters—brassy 
things!—wore their hair short and parted on the side like 
the men they strove to imitate. Did you ever? Old maids’ 
hair was drawn smoothly into a knot at the back of the 
head. Surely nobody could class that with immodesty. 

They wore spectacles, over which they looked if they 
wished to see anything except their sewing. Bifocals were 
unknown in those days. And if they lived in the country 
or on farms they nearly always had bad teeth, whose 
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eneralion— 
By LILIAN BELL 


condition they strove to con 
ceal by the habit of drawing 
down their upper lips. This 
gave them an air of modesty 
truly virginal. In company 
they used fans. Many a turkey wing has concealed a gap 
in the teeth of those to whom a visit to the dentist was 
about like a trip abroad would be now, and never resorted 
to until all the teeth were gone, when they made a clean 
sweep and came home with mouths either stretched like 
a sickle moon or gathered up like a buttonhole. 

The visiting old maids of a generation ago were the acid 
test on purity in the home brand of conversation. Purity 
and modesty were their slogans, and no word could be 
spoken in their refined presence which had not previously 
been dry-cleaned and sterilized. 

Thus wives who possessed wicked husbands with profane 
or foul vocabularies used the visiting-old-maid season as 
one of effective reproof. The presence of young children 
was not in it with that of old maids, whose virginal ear 
purity must be preserved at any cost. It was a kind of 
fetish even with the men, so that the ‘‘Hen-ry! Have you 
forgotten that Aunt Hannah is with us? 
tomed to such language!" was effective. 

Injured refinement on the part of the wife and grow]s of 
indignant protest on the part of the husband. 
by the modest blush on the withered cheek of Aunt Han 
nah—Aunt Hannah who made such peach preserves and 
denim overalls—did the trick. So the rumbling would die 
away and no more stories with double meaning would be 
told before Aunt Hannah. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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O MATTER how rich and successful we become By George Reetor The sole rea f ¢ ge was for Band B nowr 


in life the best we can hope for is what the va- n therural districts as bread and butt« When Florer 

grant calls three squares and a flop, meaning ILLUSTRATED BY HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS Ziegfeld opened his istrious Midnight Fre yY 
three good meals a day and a place to sleep. No Amsterdam Roof, his audience sat at tabies and 
man has more and no man should have less. The ver- Fortunately we are within crawling distance of a delica- instead of the orthodox orchestra seats. Ziggy set 








nacular of the panhandler is the sum total of existence. tessen store and we have become expert enough to cook our very good meal with his roof operettas; there was a s] 
Rector’s did its best to see that man got histhreesquares eggs by holding matches to them for dancing and also a wine list 
a day. In this respect the home is also a restaurant, with Our bread arrives from a bakery filled with machinery I am again singing the sor t 1 days | 
the exception that it has a smaller clientele. We might It is not like mother used to make. It is better. Mother recall; also bey refe jum. Thet r ere 
iraphrase an old proverb and say that when bad cooking was no mechanic the box office just like theater tickets, because Ziggy |! 
omes in the window love flies up the dumb-waiter shaft. It is not necessary for a bride to know about cooking theat landacor tlicense. But when tt é 
One advantage that dining out has over home cooking is today. Every known variety of food is now put upintins, rets opened they were unable to st ket t t 
you can take your choice in a restaurant, while at home and a woman can do all her cooking with a can opener because it would be a violation of cit nances a 
you must either like it or lump it. However, there is one pleasant feature about home cook-_ laws pertaining to places of amusem« und t 
It is amazing how many thousands of restaurants adver- ing—we get it without a cover charge No cabaret can se!! tickets ts tal lt 
tise so-called home cooking. After eating this home cook- The present cover charge is a war tax laid on h¢ | ‘the couvert charge stepped in. It w ed 
g you know the answer to why girls leave home. Home diners to defray the loss by evaporation of certain contra lollars to cover the thousands of dolla é t 
ooking must have been a greatly overrated institution for band liquids. ers in entertainment and decoration. There t 
years. You realize this when you note how many modern The night clubs also impose this nocturnal assessment club which has a cove irge of twent e ha 
homes seem to be able to get along without it. The old- to assist them in paying the salaries of whispering bary- This is merely the admission cl é 1 
fashioned kitchen has been replaced by the kitchenette, tones, laughing trombonists and soprano hostesses. It was champagne for another twent a 
which in turn is about to be supplanted by the serving introduced into America by J. B. Martin, of the Jean is as real as cider and carbonated water car 
pantry —a shrunken alcove about as large as a telephone Baptiste Martin café. Practically all the restaurants of There is also prewar gin about ' * 
booth, but not so comfortable. I defy any woman togeta Paris have always fined their patrons an extra franc to pay heavily for f} The istome 
biscuit out of a serving pantry without breaking an arm. cover the depreciation in china and glassware and also for tables all night, listening to the riba ! 
Like many other unfortunates who are doomed to spend the bread and butter service. This was known as the bad wine and inhaling tn 
their lives in great cities I have just leased an apartment couvert charge and amounted to about twenty cents a of rice powderand spots before the ¢ r} 
with a serving pantry just large enough to act asa kennel _ person wn in the | ties as lif If t! 
for one solitary Frankfurter. There is an ice box about a When the Café Martin inaugurated the habit in Amer Patr Henry's second cl ( 
big as a medicine chest and an electric stove small enous! a we nabbed the idea, but raised the ante to twent e of the liquor tte f R 






to be platinum. ents a cover. Continued on Page 72 
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ARRINGTON sprang up 

from the stump. ‘“‘Let’s 

go to bed on that, shall 

we? I don’t mind confessing it 
will take a lot of thinking out.” 
‘Why go to bed?” asked Midge, following him 
reluctantly through the screen of firs. “‘Il won’t 
be able tosleep. There are a million questions - 


Haery!” 
‘What?”’ 


‘There’s a light in your house. 


t burning?” 


‘No.” He stopped stock-still and drew the 
Go ahead, Midge. Get 
you turn the 
corner of the porch. Don’t hurry.” 

She obeyed him to the letter, going on 
He waited 
until she had disappeared and then struck 


word out interminably. 
to bed. I'll stand here unti! 


without even turning her head. 


sss toward the light shining 


ng-room window. The 
ides were up, and as he drew 
near he saw a stocky figure 


ated in the rocking-chair, 


was tilted forward to 

eep it steady. It was D. T 
Dobbs He sat with his elbows 
the arms of the chair, his 


nds clasped and his eyes 
staring patiently at the wall. 
Beside him on the dining-room 
table lay the family Bible. The 
le door was swinging open 

Harrington noticed as he 
passed into the hall that the 

iad been sprung. 
Mr. Dobbs. I don’t 

e to ask how you got in.” 

No,” said Dobbs, without 
moving even to look around; 

| used my knee. For acoun- 
try guy you keep pretty late 

‘fiave you been waiting 
long?” 

‘Not so very. I had a feel- 
ing Bill was going to botch 
things, so I had myself wheeled 
up here at sixty miles an hour. 
Where have you been?” 

{ had dinner next door, 
and saw Williams with a re- 
porter named Smith right af- 
terward.’ 

1 know all that; I’ve seen 
both those pretties. Where 
have you been since you left 
Mr. Frazier?” 

‘Didn’t Williams tell you 
I've resigned?” asked Harring- 
ton gently. 

‘Yes; and he shot off some 
guil about your not wanting 

our pound of flesh, but I 
didn’t believe either joke.” 

“They wergn’t jokes,”’ said 
Harrington. He drew out two 


chairs, sat on one and stretched his legs on the other. 
Dobbs swung around and looked at him with an amazing it to me.” 
expression in his eyes. If it had not been for the rest of his 


owls, one would have said he 
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ILVER CORD 


and let the chair rock, his heels 
held an inch or two above the 
floor. As the movement dimin- 
ished, just so did his satisfaction 
lessen, until his forehead became 
tightly puckered in a frown. He planted 
his feet solidly and stared at Harrington 
with desperate intensity. It was the look 
of a man battling for his self-respect when 
pride is the only thing in the world he 
cares about. 

“There’s no reason you should make a 
fool of me,’”’ 
one. I’ve been wrong on things lots of 
times, but I’ve never been wrong on a man 
You're straight, and if you’ll tell me where 
you're heading I'll go with you. If you'll 
show me your game I'll help you play it 
You've proved Jones didn’t get away wit! 
the bonds, 
Detwetter 
But so help me God, Harrington, if you try 


he whispered hoarsely; “‘not 


and you say he didn’t bump 
All right, I'll say the same 


to add D. T. Dobbs to your 
collection of wrist bangles, I'l! 
hound you to hell, and you 
needn’t feel safe because you 
think you’ve got nothing to 
hide. I’m telling you. I'll 
frame you in a black border 
three feet wide and seven feet 
long.” 

‘You're excited,” said Har 
rington, studying him curi- 
ously. “I don’t give a darn 
what you do.” 

Dobbs rocked to his feet 
with surprising agility. ‘That 
stands, does it?”’ 

“Yes, it stands,”’ said Har 
rington, as if to humor him 
“Can't I offer you a bite to eat 
or something to drink before 
you go?” 

““No, thanks,” said Dobbs, 
started toward the door and 
turned. “Will you tell m« 
something, Harrington, just 
for fun?” 

“Sure! Try me!” 

‘Is there nothing that wor- 
ries you? I mean aren’t you 


worried by just one little thing in 
the world?” 

“No. 

“There’s a funny look about you 
that’s driving me cuckoo.” 

‘I know what you mean,” said Har 
rington, smiling up at him. “I found 
out about that only tonight, Dobbs 
It’s because I’m profoundly and con- 
tinuously happy.” 

“Hell!” gasped Dobbs, waved 
hand and went. He walked with a 
rapid rolling gait to the corner of City Hall Park, where he 


Why should I be?” 


found Williams and a negro chauffeur asleep in his high- 


‘Begin at the Beginning,’’ Breathed Midge. ‘‘Tell Me Everything’’ powered car. 


‘“*Wake up, 


Burly! Get going!” 


The driver came to attention instantly. ‘‘Where to 


>o9 


“I can’t take it,’ said Dobbs dryly, ‘‘unless you hand boss? 


‘*What do you want it for anyway?” asked Harrington, “Yas-sir.”” 


face and the pendent leathery dewlaps hanging from his flipping open the cover of the Bible and examining it. ‘Tires even?” 
was as kindly as the much- ‘I want to look at a question mark I wrote in pencil at “*Yas-sir.”” 


ligned bioodheund. 





Eh, boy, what wouldn't I give for a partner with your 


y 


nerve! You car buy brains and you can buy nerve; 


in our business you can’t buy, 
ou’ve got it.” 


‘You must want something.’ 
I want a lot of things, but all I’m esking for tonight 
3; the flyleaf out of the Jones family Bible.” 


the foot of it.” 
“Why a question mark?” 


“Did you get gas, water and oil?” 


“*Make the city by daylight.” 

Williams stirred, yawned and scratched an eighteen- 
but “That’s what I want to find out. I wrote it, and I’ve hour beard with a rasping noise. 
beg or steal the blend, and forgotten why. If you can believe I’m that big a bone- out of him, D. T. D.—like you said you would?” 


“Did you make a monkey 


head, believe it. It’s true.” “Shut up!”’ snapped Dobbs as he drew up a rug and 
“Looks to me as if the sheet had just slipped out and settled himself into one corner. 


been swept up,”’ said Harrington, frowning. ‘‘I’ll ask the “All right,” said Williams with oily meekness; ‘but tell 
woman that cleans the place if you like, but I remember me first if I have to go to Haiti.” 

It was one of his bullet sentences: it started slow, but the page perfectly, and I can tell you why you wrote that 
ended with the snap of a revolver shot. Sothat was why question mark.” 


“Not yet, and perhaps never. There’s something that 
was in my head once and isn’t there now. But it’s hanker- 


he had turned around and really felt kindly and genuinely “You can?” grunted Dobbs, shaken in spite of himself ing to break back into the belfry and if it ever hammers 


yearned for a partner. Harrington laughed aloud—-the from his stolid base. 
augh of a boy watching a fat man hurl a ball at a nigger 


head, and mis 


down the ivory gates you won’t have to go to Haiti.”’ 
“It was because you couldn't find Harry Jones’ name.” “*Thanks,” said Williams, drew up the other rug and slept 


Dobbs drove his right fist into his left palm. ‘That’s They had reached town hours before Harrington left his 


, Mr. Dobbs.” right! That’s why!” He sank back with a sigh of relief house for the small office 


in the State Street National 


—— 


ee ry = 
















whose door was soon to be labeled Assistant to the Presi 
dent. His first day was a blank, and the next seven were 
almost equally uneventful, taken up as they were with the 
sembling of the parts of a new job. He was to attend 
Mr 
and the skill with 
himself fitted 
whole 


only to such matters as would relieve Frazier of oner 

whether financial or civic, 
which he sorted out a machine for 

| into the mechanism of the 
aroused his employer’s admiration to the danger point 


“You must bank before, Mr. Har- 


us duties, 
that 
intricate bank as a 
have worked in a 
rington.”’ 
See ote o 
’ “What bank?” 
Harrington smiled; 
quired the habit of smiling every time he found himself ir 
tight place, and thereby dragging himself more than half 


way out before he spoke. ‘‘ This 


without knowing it, he had ac- 





one, sir I’ve never been 
; in any other bank except to cash a check.” 
‘You're a fast learner,”’ said Mr. Frazier, wholly 


fied without quite knowing why. “‘What did y 


satis 





tu Want to 
see me about?” 

‘May I sit down?”’ 

Certainly 

‘You're one of the « ounty commissioners, aren't you ? 

“Te, i om.” 

“Do you remember the 
and Mr. Treadle were put on the board?” 
dered the 


conditions under 


which you 





consi biggest 
Betterment League had pulled off up to 
tell you 


rotten. I 


‘Perfectly. Our election was 
ctory the Civic 
that time 
that too 


honestly 


If you mean how was it done, I can 
wasn't 
much as I do 
When the league started what it called the Watchdog 
Movement, I happen to know he passed along the word 
that if Treadie and I were nominated we'd be elected.” 


Fallahee was a boss, but he 


believe he loved this town as 
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‘Fallahee is dead,” said Ha t e mer 

Mr. Frazier laid down } pen and touched | huzze ! tical d sion how n money " me int 
Miss Walker appeared at tne loor, and stopped as he mmuna ( r r t t { 
eyes fell or Harringt y ‘I’m not t he disturbed |} ‘ 9 f publis d figure They free the and u part 
anyone, Miss Walker,” said Mr. Frazier there's x ‘ rnment | mu they r from t 
ception.”” He half turned his chair toward Harrington a necessit f begging 1 ‘ { 
the door closed “I know Fallahee as been dead tor t er ¢ r " 
months. What are you driving at 

Don’t rush me,”’ begged Harring e gott . i 

up to this thing in my own w f an gue the r 

‘Go ahead,” said Mr. Frazier, forcing w f , ie yr 
‘T’ll remain on the witness stand give 1 the means r 

‘You know the tide-water line between licit and t est rm that |} never dirtied t ty as fara 
graft, don’t you?” r nd it it r t nan unwt t t 

‘‘No, I don't,”’ said the banker, } eyes hardening | rae must be gned ir me metro nreferat New 
can’t admit any such distinction.”’ Y ork That means r ish passed ta tlay on t 

Let’s you and I live with the truth for a w ¢ part of the r actor an inting tof m ¢ eet é 
said Harrington quietly. “I'll talk while you thinl lred dollars on suit * roor wine, women and song 
You’ve just struck an attitude that hasn't any more sul le paused 
stance in actual life than a stuffed scarecrow. It’s the old Now for the biggest aid Mr. } er sober] 
difference between morals and a moralist. I’m he gg en the might 
tell you a.lot of things you know; then I’m gol ind makes the g fe —when the ial ste 
you one thing you don’t know. Productive gr: t n w mar 
the greatest constructive forces this country has Dot r ‘ 
The generally accepted formula nowadays is that a mar W hat’s the business before the board t ifternoor 
who has been awarded a contract by town, county or stats We're going to sign the ntract Nathan & 
pays in 10 per cent through the secretary of tl " Nathan Drop Lever Bridge—the best the s. It will be 
tion of the party that happens to be in power t the biggest in t t 
of this arrangement simply smother the moral l That's it iid H rtor e ] Lever is 
want me to list them?”’ Nathan & Nathan patent, and the Nat have been ex 


‘You’re doing the talking.”’ pelled from the National Society of Mechanical Engineer 


‘‘Here’s what the benefits do: They open the road t for certain practice Che minute 1 sig? the dott« 
honest competition, because the organization no longer e, Mr. Frazier, Ben Brosnahan w yme in for tw 
cares who gets the order. They hand the cash to an active hundred and fift id thousand hidden dollars on the wa) 


and necessary mat nine, and not to a person or ¢ Continued on Page 57 


























Quite Suddenly All Voluntary Movement Ceased, His Knees 


Sagged and He Began to Bend Backward in 


| 
| 
an Increasing Curve 
| 
J 
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How Britain Muddles Through 


Imperial Conference, which traces its hazy begin- 


rue 
J nings no further back than 1887, the year of the jubilee 
of (fueen Victoria, has, within this short span of time, be- 


ome one of the most august deliberative bodies to be found 
in all history. Its voice is the voice of four hundred and 
ifty million persons. Its decisions run through all the hemi- 
spheres and are binding, subject to parliamentary ratifica- 
tions, upon one-quarter of the inhabitants of the globe. 
Such were the power and scope of the Conference which 
sat in London a few weeks ago and declared that Britain 
and her Dominions were each and all equal one with an- 
it was further decreed that though the British For- 
eign Office shall continue to be the spokesman of the 
Empire in matters international, British ministers shall sign 
treaties in the name of Britain only and not for the Empire 


other 


as a whole. Dominion ministers are henceforth to sign for 
the oversea nations which are to be bound. Each Dominion 
will assume its own obligations at its own pleasure, and none 
will be asked to live up te agreements not of its own mak- 
ing 
claim to being the sole arbiter of relationships between the 


The British Foreign Office will thus be shorn of its last 


-mpire and the outside world. The very title of the sov- 
ereign is to be modified to conform to changed conditions. 
Thus does the Commonwealth of Nations, in fact as well 
as in name, supersede the unwieldy Empire. 

In every land there are those who hail with delight every 
‘oncession made by Britain to her Dominions—not because 
of any advantage which will accrue to either but because 
they regard these amenities as sure signs of weakness, as 
No one 
can deny that the Commonwealth of Nations of 1927 isa less 


signs that the Empire is slipping and crumbling. 


imposing structure than the towering edifice of 1887, the 
year which marked the completion of Queen Victoria's half 
eentury upon the British throne. Nor can any sane ob- 
server deny that the new structure is less top-heavy than 
the old, that it sits on a broader base, that its strains are 
better distributed and that its equilibrium is more stable. 
It is hard to see how England could have bartered a cer- 

1 measure of her perilous grandeur for future security 
will any more wisely than she has done; or, 

» having made up her mind to the trade, how she could 


» put it through more gracefully or in a manner more 


acceptable to her Dominions. The first law of survival is 


adaptation to circumstances and surroundings. Britain 
has perceived the existence of this law, has correctly inter- 
preted it and has applied it unsparingly to her own situa- 
tion. Britain bends, but never breaks. Weathering storms 
is one of the best things she does. Eight or nine centuries 
of catch-as-catch-can have made her an adept in falling on 
her feet. 
est war in history but is at the same time paying the pen- 


Today she is not only recovering from the great- 


alty for having been too slow to discard her outworn social 
and economic systems. Her heaviest burdens were piled 
up, not between 1914 and 1918 but in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Even had there been no World War, 
England would still have been subjected to the rending 
strains of major social readjustments 

Many thoughtful Englishmen regard the future of their 
country with gloomy forebodings. Even though the coal 
strike has petered out and the outlook for trade and indus- 
try is distinctly brighter, their horizon is peopled with hos- 
tile shapes. The best they can hope is that their country 
will somehow muddle through. We cannot share this com- 
non pessimism; nor yet do we believe that she will mud- 
dle through in the sense that she will blindly stagger to 
safety through a Slough of Despond. All history teaches us 
that when Englishmen are said to have muddled through 
the crises of the past they have actually hacked their way 
through by grit and courage, superior headwork and sturdi- 
Much as Britain has suffered materially, 
They 


will serve her in the future no less effectually than they 


ness of character. 


she has not been bereft of these priceless advantages 


have served her in the past. 


Nothing in the Papers 


O REMARK is more often heard than ‘‘ There's 
N nothing in the paper this morning.’’ Or perhaps the 
reader says that ‘‘it’s too big to read.”’ The two criticisms 
do not destroy each other. Newspapers may be full of 
drivel, of silly nothings which make for useless and tiresome 
quantity. Much that is printed should not, cannot inter 
est a person with even moderate intelligence and some 
thought for the preciousness of time. 

But the statement that there’s nothing in the paper is 
rarely true. Too often the reader who makes such a re- 
mark means that there is nothing sensational or shocking 
or salacious. He means that he is not stunned by the 
headlines or swept off his feet. In the daily drama of cur- 
rent events he may not be discerning enough to find much, 
but it is there for those who can see. 

One easy amusement which the long-distance railroad 
traveler can provide himself with at slight expense is to 
glance at the local papers taken on by porters at cities of 
any size. The variety and individuality which still per- 
vade the country’s press are healthy signs. Syndicates 
and chains have not yet wholly standardized the news- 
papers of all sections. There are patent comics and fea- 
tures common to thousands of mediums, but somewhere in 
most papers is to be found the local, individual point of 
view. 

There are good newspapers and very poor ones. They 
are vigorous or colorless, bold or timid, clean or besmirched. 
Excellence is not sectional or based on census returns. 
Wholesome, intelligent and valuable papers are found in 
cities much smaller than those that occasionally harbor a 
weak or tawdry sheet. Journalism is still one of the great 
fields for success or failure, for the real measuring of men. 
No standardizing process has yet eclipsed these mirrors of 
men, good and bad. 

Time— lots of it But 
the press has the right to be considered a great educational 
It all depends on how the paper is read. There may 
be nothing in it that resembles the outbreak of the World 
War. Fortunately there is not a first-page or whole-page 
murder every day. 

But running through every issue of almost every news- 
paper is the stream of current life. A thousand minor 
items, international, national and, above all, local, are of 
interest to those who see and think. The smaller doings of 
the little civic, 


is wasted in reading newspapers. 


force. 


a people are what make history in the end 


business, educational, industrial, financial and political 
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happenings. The real test, or one of the real tests, of an 
educated man is the ability to find something in the paper 


without spending his whole day reading it. 


The Redwood Crisis 
item negotiations extending over a period of several 


years an agreement has been reached between one of 
the large lumber companies on the Pacific Coast and such 
organizations as are interested in preserving intact what is 
generally considered the most superb forest of redwood 
trees of any size. This grove consists of the Bull Creek and 
Within the length of time 
agreed upon, a sum of between five and a half and six anda 


Dyerville flats in California. 


half million dollars must be paid to the private owners of 
these trees or they will be cut for commercial purposes 

It has been said that the redwood is perhaps the best 
Yet the 
larger and more monumental forests of redwoods are less 


known by reputation of any tree in America. 


visited than any other scenic feature. Many tourists have 


seen the smaller groves near San Francisco, but the forests 
of maximum growth and age are as yet known 


although in naccessible, stretchi 


no sense 


in all the majesty of their centuries of growt} 
northern coast of California. 

Except for a relatively few areas that have bee) 
for the people by gift 


or purehase, the giant redwoods are 


owned by private interests. They cannot be withdrawn 
like so many Western forests, from the public lands and 
given the title of nationa! forest or national park. They 
must be purchased through private 


The 


to cut down these most marvelous of trees, and will cor 


negotiation or 
county or state condemnation. owners are entitle 
tinue to do so even though ill-informed or superficial writ- 
ers and agitators describe the lumbermen as murderers. A 
great industry is based upon the utilization of the redwood 
tree and its products, and it is primarily a business prob- 
lem which must be approached in a businesslike way to 
work out a balanced program between the scenic values 
and those of an economic nature. 

On the other hand, years of study by foresters and scien 
tists have resulted in the firm and settled conviction that 
the Bull Creek and Dyerville redwood forests are without 
an equal. As long as the attempt is being made to save a 
substantial area, it seems wise to save the finest 

It is true that the lumbermen have taken up a vigorous 
program of reforestation, which may possibly in time be of 
commercial use to them and prevent the disappearance of 
redwood timber. But too many centuries are required to 
create a giant redwood for any of us now living to be much 
interested, except from the strictly commercial viewpoint, 
in any reforestation efforts. 

It is unfortunate that more Americans have not visited 
the great redwood forests 
story of kings, as do the shrines of Europe. 


They do not bring to mind the 
There is no 
connotation of patriotism, as at Valley Forge or Mount 
Vernon. They tell of living things rather than of the dead, 
of life for half a thousand years. 

But a modern power saw makes short work of even these 
long-spanned trees. Five hundred years are as nothing 
to a lumber mill. 
clouds, and time in all its full abundance, have created the 


The sunshine and soil, ocean mists and 
redwood tree. No words can describe its strength and 
graceful beauty alive; yet anyone can describe the shin- 
gles into which it is sawed. 

The Save-the-Redwoods League regards the preserva 
tion of the Bull Creek and Dyerville areas as its paramount 
duty to the public. Never have more careful and painstak- 
ing efforts been made to arrive at a fair price for a piece of 
property. The sum is large, but the property is of extraor 
dinary commercial value. That it has an even higher value 
no one will deny who has ever seen this forest. 

The state of California may yet be persuaded to con 
tribute toward the purchase. But like other states, it is 
overburdened with bond-issue proposals already. No indi- 
vidual who contributes to the saving of these trees car 
ever regret such a gift. In every life there are times or 
moments of exaltation, of attainment of the highest values 
No man or woman can gaze upon the redwoods and fail to 


have that portion of life enriched. 
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ILL Edsel Ford carry on? who organized it. The founder of only one of these m number i ‘ j the a le 
| There is a tradition that the sons of great men panies is dead— Theodore N. Vail apparent is kd Ford, wi the or hild of He 
never step into their fathers’ shoes. No matter The chairmen and presidents of nearly all the large cor Ford. He is now thirty-three vear 1. Already he 
} how capable may be the son who follows his father, the porations have been elected to their positions solely on about a half interest in the Ford industris Son 
H wise heads will wag: ‘Yes, he’s all right, but he'll never merit. Of the officers of the four companies whose stock is he will own the remaining half. and then he w hye 
be the man his father was.” widely held, only Judge Gary has a heavy personal invest only the richest man in the world but the richest r 
| \ In point of fact, many a rich man’s son goes his father ment in hiscompany. The chief officers of the other com world has ever known. By general agreement the } 
one better. Only a few fail. But the facts have never panies are not rich men and their salaries form the largest fortune is considered to date as having benefited the 
altered the tradition items of their incomes. Neither their own stock holdings try. No one begrudges anything to Henry | 
The five largest business concerns of this country nor the holdings of their relatives elected them to office other hand, many hold that a great f 
‘ which means of the world—are the American Telephone The well-being of the country is bound up with the con- ace. No fortune has ever become a menace, for wher 
I and Telegraph Company, the Ford Motor Company, the duct of its great corporations. If a dozen of them were to capably managed, fortune lickly shrink to a harn 
United States Steel Corporation, the General Motors Cor- fall into utterly incapable hands at the same time, produc-_ size. Of more real importance than the menace ous 
| poration, and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. tion and consumption would be so thrown out of balance is this: Has Edsel Ford the ability manage the f 
Four of these companies are owned by stockholders that we should suffer more real injury than would be represented by these industries 
thousands of stockholders. No one man holds even a_ caused by a tremendous invading a my. Prosperity hangs He is the heir, whether or no, to a vast industrial empire 
working control of the stock of any of them. The fifth on the balance of production and consumption, and the He is not the heir to a fortune, for, alt igh the I : 
ompany the Ford Motor Company — is owned by three beam works on a knife edge. That is why the managers of Motor Company carries a cash balance in the neig! 
people Henry Ford, Mrs. Henry Ford, and their son, great corporations have to be considered as public officers of $300,000,000, that money belongs to the busines 
Iidsel Bryant Ford. The Steel Corporation is still in the and not as private citizens. That is why it is a matter of the Fords themselves have almost 1 itside investment 
\ charge of the founder, Judge Gary. John D. Rockefeller public moment who will run the Ford industries when The whole Ford fortune, outside of the busine a ard 
founded the Standard Oil Company, but for many years he Henry Ford goes to join his fathers. run to $10,000,000, and this would probal lose half 
} has had little or nothing to do with its management, and his There are several facets to this interest. One is the value if it had to be converted quickly into cas I} 
son has never been in the management. General Motors general belief that Henry rord has so much of genius that personal holdings are insignificant when compared wit 
long since passed out of the hands of William C. Durant, no one can carry on just as he has that his empire will the $1,000,000,000 which their industrial holdings ar 
crumble with him. Another side is that easily worth as going concerns 
1 the succession is not going to be deter Edsel Ford is the heir to a job. and there neve is heer 
NN mined by the pooling of the minds of a a job quite like it, either in diversity or in magnituds 
I a ~ ——— - . ~ Continued on Page 77 
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THE KID THAT DOESN'T GROW UP 
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No Such Luck 


WAS the night 


before Christmas 


and Sania Claus 
vod by fireside 
é na non- 
lero nood ¢ the 
7 thy 
] 
hu hy the chim 


Claus say 
that fash- 
ron de- 
crees the / 
ihe girls 
roll their 
foekinas 

and show their 

pink knees. Then 

old Santa winked sly- 

ly, and laughed with 

* But the y don't 


roll the stockings they 


good u ill: 
’ grr 
want me to fill! 


Mar u Kathryn Hanson. 


Playing Safe 
SHREWD and thrifty Pennsylvania 
A 


Dutch farmer got into a boundary 
dispute with his neighbor. The battle 
waxed hot and the farmer sought legal 
uid. 

After stipulating that there was to be 
no fee unless there were grounds for legal 
iction, he gave the lawyer a detailed and 
graphic account of the trouble. 

‘Fine!”’ the lawyer exclaimed. “‘The 
case is air-tight. The other fellow hasn't 
got a leg to stand on. My advice is ten 
lollars, and for a fifty-doillar retainer I’ll 
start suit at once.” 


“No,” said the farmer; “no, I guess you better not. I 
Hal Re ssle Pr. 


told you the other fellow’s side.” 


Elephants 


IMHE strangest thing in Nature is her wonderful proliferance, 


Not only in productive ness but also range of diffe rence, 


ET 





LUR 














Whiskers, the Barber's Dog, Announced Yesterday That the Trick Poodle of 


Bunkum’s Big Show Would be in for a Hair:Cut at Noon Today. 
Butcher’s Dachshund, Was Late, But Gus’ Structure Was Such That He 


Easily Made the Front L 


But for their long proboscis, or cylindrica 
With which they can propel a van, and 


comilant 


ine 


From microscopic microbes of the minimum intelligence, 
To elephants, creation’s top, most affluent and swelly gents, 
Remarkable not only for their physical ex 


uberance 
l protuberance, 
yet—an odd con- 


Decide which peanut offered has a succulence predominant. 








An Evening in the Home Forty Years Ago —- 


OLD TIMERS AND HALF TIMERS 














EVENING POST 


ND 


Gus, 





the 
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CORES 


Consider tiny ants, for instance, weighable 
in milligrams, 

Alongside hefty elephants we scarce can 
weigh in kilograms; 

A single footstep, planted firm, of any brand 
of elephants, 

Converts a happy hill of ants into a very 
hell of ants, 

To trample feilow creatures thus is certainly 
no trick of ants 

No wonder other animals to elephants are 
sycophants, 

For rather than be flatt ned, they flatter 
them with reverence, 

And thus avoid, by sufferance, their live 
untimely severance 

Theirs is the John L. Sullivan's, the Cali- 
ban’s, preéminence, 

Most ponds rously practicing the art of fear 
disseminance. 

And ye t, when white, these beasts «ac Vu 
the element of eli gance, 

Have suppliant , much circumstance, « 

strut like sacred pe licans; 

Their coming for th’s a swell event, th 
treated with all defe rence, 

And offered, for their appetites, whatere 
has their prefe rence. 

And finally I may remark, though the 
has little rele ance, 

The Engli h lanquaqe can afford 0 per fer 
rime for “elephants.” 


George Jay Smith. 


The Country Editor’s 
Catechism 


\ HAT did Bill Jones do? Ans. He 
accepted a lucrative and responsible 
position. 

Who left for New York today? Ans 
Miss Mary Smith, one of our most popular 
young ladies, departed today for the great 
metropolis. Our loss is New York’s gair 

What is the proper way to refer to H 
Hanks, our leading advertiser? Ans. Mr 
Hiram Hanks, our genial and esteemed 
fellow citizen, left yesterday on a business 
trip to Chicago. 


How did the announcement of the wedding come? Ans 
The wedding came as a great surprise to the many friends 
of the young couple. 

How should a birth be reported? Ans. The stork left a 
ten-pound baby boy with Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brown last 


night. 











Congratulations, Harold. 


Continued on Page 71 
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SOUP 
Sor brighter, 


A ‘The first happy dlow | better meals! 














| to holiday feasts- oe 
| ; ) aa 
Campbells Tomato Soup! | - 











12 cents 
a can 
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T BEST, writ- 
ing anauto- 
biography 

is very much like 
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PILGRIM. 





By Corra Harris 
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it was a mere Cco- 
incidence, but it is 


a fact that more 
people invariably 





weaving a lumin- 
ous veil with 
which to soften 
your harsher fea- 
tures. You may 
work into it your 
sublimer preju- 
dices and more 
vaiorous thoughts 
without giving any 
very distinct im- 
pression of the nu- 
man being youstill 
are beneath these 
bright blandish- 
ments. So much 
of actual living is 
contradictory to 
the good things, 
and even the bad 
things, you can 
tell about it. 

Precisely so, 
you may recall 
that one of the top 
notches of the 
preparations I 
made for starting 
out upon this pil- 
grimage of eman- 
cipation was that 
I left my Scrip- 
tures behind me. 
My idea was that 
[ had made living 
unnecessarily 
hard by going back too frequently to the Copy Book of 
the Almighty’s will and word to try myself out by the 
fiercer gospels. I was not all spirit. I had spent fifty years 
endeavoring to produce an honorable human being in the 
flesh, and it seemed to me that I had become too dependent 
upon the directions of my heavenly Father, as grown-up 
sons and daughters sometimes remain disgracefully be- 
holden to their parents. I was for coming of age, so to 
speak, going off into the world to try out the person I really 
was, weak or strong, without praying or fasting or being 
suspicious enough to take tests in the Beatitudes in order 
to find out how I was progressing. 

Naturally I was not counting upon being laid by the 
heels for two months at Santa Barbara. My plan was to 
whisk brightly from one continent to another and to do 
every single thing I wanted to do. 

The Lord Himself never prepared a shrewder test for one 
of His strongest saints. The only result of which I can 
boast is that I did not develop the grumbling egotism of 
Job and give myself airs about holding fast to my integrity. 
A man covered with boils has very little chance in Nature 
to damage his integrity. 
suddenly bereaved of all his temptations by the loss of the 
use of his legs. It was astonishing how rapidly he grew in 





The worst one I ever knew was 


grace 

| had already received some inklings of our greater God 
by figuring out why the rain falls alike on the just and the 
unjust, not regardless of me, but grandly regardful of the 
whole order of things in Nature, in favor of all life—a char- 
acteristic of every great law made without favoritism. 

Therefore if I had got a bad heart by transgressing the 
laws of health it was of no use to lash myself about it. 
The sensible prayer of penitence was to lie still, endeavor to 
recover and join the procession of happier adventurers in 
I can be as rational as anyone, 
if you concede me the Almighty as a premise. Even so, I 
cannot claim that I was always capable of this highly 
intellectual grandiloquence toward Providence. There 
were times at night when I could not sleep for pain and 


loneliness, when I dr 


living as soon as possible 


ypped all this camouflaging and craved 
a more intimate heavenly Father. More than once I re- 
member, in an anguish of restlessness, folding my hands 
and giving way to my earliest remembered petition: 


**Now | y me down to sleep: 
, ; ‘ 

i pray Lord my soul to keep; 
If I she d die before J vake, 
Lord my soul t l 








called upon me 
the next day. It 
seemed to me that 
they were more 
solicitous about 
how I felt, and 
that their manner 
was singularly 
cheerful. But 
never a word 
about that tremor 
of the night before 
I was equally po- 
lite, having dis- 
covered that it is 
as bad form in 
California to refer 
to these misde- 
meanors of the 
earth as it would 
be to talk scandal 
about every man’s 
and woman’s near- 
est relative there 
So | lifted a steady 
glance up to each 
visitor, without a 
flicker to betray 
the lying coward 
I really was, and 
matched their un- 
usually sprightly 
conversation with 











Mrs. Harris at the Entrance of she Spring Road 


The strongest of us do these little foolish things in the 
dark before the Lord. I suppose there is some provision 
in the great law of His mercies to cover these weaknesses. 
Anyway I used to get by with that infantile prayer some- 
times and did fall asleep. The trouble was that at other 
times it would not work. This was late in May, 
as I remember, before the earthquake at 
Santa Barbara in June. Now and then the 
little cottage where I lay used to have 
rigors in the deeper, darker hours of 
the night. The floor beneath my 
bed seemed to buck up and un- 
dulate with a sickening motion. 
The windows would rattle for 
the briefest moment, like the 
teeth of a house chattering. 

3ut when I reached up, 
turned on the light and 
looked gingerly over the side 

of the bed, the floor would 

be smooth, the windows as 
steady as clear eyes above 

the rolling tides of the ocean 
beyond. But I could not get 
over feeling pop-eyed. I 
might have recited every 
prayer and litany known to 
man then in vain. As far as I 
have been able to discover there 
are no specific directions in the 
Scriptures about how to calm our- 
selves when the very earth beneath one 
seems to turn over and shake its foot in 
abad dream. My feeling is that it is not so 
much a flaw in the earth as it is a flaw in the 
order of things. It is a positive manifestation of 
disorder there. And I am sufficiently rational to take what 
license I need to cover my flaws by observing the patience 
with which the Almighty works out this in the great plan. 
A star must behave very badly indeed before it is snatched 
from its orbit and cast into the shimmering dust heap of 
the universe. And the most righteous star in the heavens 
has not striven harder than I have to stay in the straight 
and narrow way, always wishing for a broader, more 
circuitous route. 

I do not know if I was the only one who felt these tre- 
mors, being very 


tui 


’ imaginative and nervous at the time, or if 













Doctor Harris 


my own faked 
gayety, probably 
in a fainter voice 
than usual, but very good stuff at that, to come from the 
hollow tomb of my terrors. And I envied them their cour- 
age, as I have rarely conceded this superiority to others 
What I have to say about the people of the West Coast 
in this connection is that I believe they are the bravest on 
this earth. Endowed with the sensitiveness and 
enthusiasms of youth to a degree I never 


ieee 


imagined possible in mature men and 
women, they are never mastered by 
\ fears of these terrifying unnatural 
phenomena, but they show a dig- 
nity of silence and courage rarely 
equaled by the most valorous 
army going into action. And 
they always go immediately 
into action when one of these 
earth disasters 
| them. If their city is dam- 
| aged they make haste to 
| erect other fairer buildings 
| 
} 


overtakes 


upon the ruins. They have 
made a garden of the desert 
and lifted up an invincible 
civilization upon a land 
where other races faded 
away. And they will be there 
when the last flow of the earth 
in that place has shaken down 
into firm foundations, living in 
castles of loveliness raised by im- 
mortal faith in the light of the sun 
Whatever record of their limitations 
these pages may contain, I have no words 
to express my admiration of their heroic 
spiritual quality. 
Looking back now at the breathless invalid I 
wasat this time, I am astonished to realize that my thoughts 
never wavered from the purpose I had in the beginning of 
making a long pilgrimage. I was still outward-bound. My 
mind was a ship of many sails upon a quiet sea, day after 
day, as I lay alone in that bright room with the tides of the 
ocean roaring in and out beneath my windows; with the 
fogs rising out of it like gray curtains enfolding me, mz 
all things dim; with the wind of the desert blowing across 
purple mountains to lift the curtain and reveal again the 
majestic loveliness of that great golden rim of the world 








Continued on Page 28 
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CHRYSLER 
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The Supreme Interpretation of luxury of the car you already own; you may think you 
Chrysler Standardized Quality have experienced those qualities in their finest form; 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand 
ardization differs from, and is sipe 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manujacturing of 
every part, pract-s and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars—“50” 
“60”, “zo” and Imperial “80’’—so 
that each individual car shall be th 
Supreme Value in its own class 


“™~ 
Eight body styles, priced from $2405 


to $3595, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER™ IMPERIAL 


MODEL NUMBERS 
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‘\ OU may be perfectly satisfied with the smooth- 
ness, riding easement, acceptable performance, and 




















until you ride in the Chrysler Imperial “80”. . . From that 
moment you will never again be fully satisfied with 
any other car but the Imperial “80”. For Chrysler 
engineering and manufacturing have conferred upon 
the Imperial “80” such a rare new degree and kind of 
motoring luxury that the Imperial “80” is being re- 
garded everywhere, by those who demand the best, as 
the logical successor to the finest cars of yesterday. 
All Ch ler models ~« ee oe. and 


rysle 
bile Shows; at the annual special model display at the Commodore Hot 
Jan. 8-15, and at the Balloon Room of the Congre Hotel during the ( 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, Bb 


{ICHIG 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITEI WINDSOR 


TARIC 
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Continued from Page 26 

i i long furlough of dreams. Nothing 
nothing else to win or lose; 
delivered from the fears I 

ariness and loneliness of old age. 

So be it. 


tree must fall. 


last, with a long bright road to 
of my spirit, until some day, 


f of me would come fluttering 


I could not have been in my own mortal senses or | 


rational about death. As it was, 


ve been so 
nly ing I feared was those sickening sensations of 
the rumpling ez My imagination revealed to me widen- 


cks far below the surface, and immeasurable hollow, 


arth 


tinkiny Ge} 
nd it 


sulphur 


ths below these cracks, filled with heat and gas; 
e water tasted more and more 
or whatever that Old Testa- 
But there were only a few of these tremors, 


seemed to me that th 


brimstone, 


admitted them, I was more than half 


had 


rot ley 
nobody 


own imagination quaked be- 
tnese 


the 
One thing that sticks most vividly in my recol- 


were days of the happiest rev- 
briefest recurrence of pain and 
aistress 
lection of this period is the feeling of friendliness I enjoyed 
came and went; not gratitude, not 
but such artless confidence as children 
enjoy in their relation to others. No doubts, no questions 
n my mind about whether they were worthy or unworthy. 
only to know the goodness of their hearts, and 
thing else mattered. Not since my conversion many, 
many years ago have I had such incontestably correct 
nowledge of my fellow men and women. 

Therefore I am admitting, in case your attention has 
ilready been riveted upon the fact, that some of the think- 
ing | did then was not in keeping with the kind one is sup- 
posed to do in the sublimated state of sweetness and light. 
Maybe something I had read or heard said stirred up my 

rhteousness; then I would take a day off from being 
placid invalid propped high on my pillows, and go 
susecleaning in the world at large with all the violence of 

virtuous termagant. At such times I used the pen for a 
broom and scribbled blasting notes of my opinions until the 
very sweat of morality popped out on my brow. After that 
: sleepless night attended by rigors of the house and severe 
palpitations of my own heart would reduce me to meekness 
and that faint air of hallowed goodness which, I am per- 

iaded, endeared me to my visiting friends the next day, 
they being un- 


toward the people who 


tite affection, 


I seemed 


no 
l 


the ani- 


iware of 


and power not found in any other literature, because it is 
something infinitely more than mere literature—a majestic 
record of the truth, from the sublime photography of crea- 
tion spread out in Genesis to that luminous vision of the 
blind man, John, in Revelation, conceived, to be sure, in 
the gaudy terms of the Hebraic imagination, but ineffably 
splendid, and a faithful in- 
terpretation of the sub- 
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These old seers who depended upon inspiration were 
sublimely independent of the rules of rhetoric which en 
slave our best writers and speakers now. Habakkuk mixed 
his metaphors enough to compare horses and riders with 
leopards, wolves, eagles and the east wind in the f 


flash of color, ferocity and speed as they rode 


irious 
across t! 
burning sands upon their 


victims. And he took or 





stance of the last things we 
hope for. 

I had passed through a 
desert, seen one of those 
chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment of the earth, since I 
had opened a Bible. And 
now | wanted to read again 
certain hot, dusty passages 
in it, as we go back and 
study for a long time some 
great masterpiece after we 
have seen the original from 
which it was painted. There 
are many wild scenes laid 
in the books of the prophets 
which always seemed to me 
unbelievably remote in time 
and incredibly desolate, but 
full of the motion and color 
which we are no longer able 
to impart to the most ter- 
rible tragedy, like this de- 
scription Habakkuk gives 
of “that bitter and hasty 
nation,’’ the Chaldeans, 





a couple of sentences, com- 
fly of frightful 
nouns and galloping verbs, 
in which to paint his pic 
ture. I do not remember 
that leopards are renowned 
for their swiftness, but you 
get the spots of their glis 


posed Cc 


tening hides, the impression 
of the sneaking, noiseless 
advance of these horsemen, 
from that highly effective 
in the 
of a The 
wolfish rapacity of these 
riders, of their garments fly- 


mistake he made 


choice simile. 


ing like the wings of eagles 
descending upon their vic- 
tims. And for once in 
life you see men with rav- 


your 


enous faces coming like a 
wind with a 
tongues to lick up their 
the 
construction 


thousand 





cap- 
sand.” 
bad, 


can 


ives, piled ‘‘as 
The 


but who in our times 





when he was standing some- 
where in his long priestly 
robes, threatening the Jews 
with these marauders as a punishment sure to come upon 
them because of their sins. ‘‘ Their horses also are swifter 
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she was in her parents’ room, the decanter 
and glass had been left and she was drink- 
ing with an exciting sense of sin. The sin 
was immediately evident to her in a delight- 
ful warm glow; in a mirror she saw that 
after the smallest amount of sherry her 
cheeks were transformed by color. She 
must whisper to Annis, when she was cer- 
tain they wouldn’t be heard, that she had 
been drinking wine. She, at least, hadn’t 
merely talked about smoking. 

And. when she was married, on a lordly 
terrace followed by her greyhounds— but, 
she reminded herself, Lord Hope hadn’t 
asked her yet. He hadn’t shown conclu- 
sively that he loved her. However, pri- 
vately she was almost certain that he did. 
Wasn't it nice about papa? He would be 
able to give them—FEric and herse!lf—so 
much. 


The room given to Eulalia Seyffert was 
not ruffled in pink silk and there were no 
love birds on the walls. The truth was that 
it was quite bare and small. It was on the 
third floor, close to the servants’ quarters 
and the bath was far down a hall. She had, 
too, little trouble in raising her sole win- 
dow; no one had done this for her, and con- 
sequently the room was unbearably hot. 
Yet Eulalia felt no sense of grievance. She 
was a girl with a very grateful nature, she 
was impressed by the kindliness of people in 
general, specially pleased by the fact that 
Aunt Caroline had her at all. She 
tnought Mirelle was as stylish as possible 
and hoped that Annis Varney liked her. It 
was natural, with what they had in common, 
for the two girls to whisper together a great 
deal. Eulalia wasn’t hurt because they ig- 
nored her; she was only sorry to miss what 
they might be saying. 

She took off the dress she had worn to 
the cricket match and, carefully folding the 
sleeves, she laid it on a bed. Then she was 
so hot she had to rest for a little. What a 
various and exciting day it had been, and 
almost the best was yet to come—a dinner 
party. Eulalia wondered where she would 
be seated. Not in a very important place, 
if course; she was such an unimportant 
person; but she'd be where she could see 
and hear almost everything. She was tre- 
mendously interested in Lord Hope’s voice; 
it was the first English voice she had ever 
listened to, and sometimes she positively 
couldn't understand the things he said. He 
was, Eulalia thought, a very nice boy, even 
if he was alord. Lord Hope! It was funny, 
but he blushed like a girl. He blushed, but 
it couldn't be possible that he, an actual 
lord, was shy. 

Probably, she went on romantically, he 
would marry Mirelle—her Aunt Caroline 
had intimated as much—and then she 
would be Lady Hope. Live in England. 
Eulalia wasn’t sure that she personally 
would like that, with everything so strange. 
But on the other hand, she would go any- 
with the man she loved and who 
But she had nothing to worry 
ibout where England was concerned, she 
went on; nolord would marry her and take 
her away from Plainfield. She didn’t expect 
that; but love, some day, she did expect. 
Love. Eulalia was a little confused at re- 
peating that magical word, even silently, to 
It wasn't delicate. But suddenly 
she grew even bolder. 

She wanted love and she wanted it soon. 
Her cheeks grew hot, her attitude defiant. 
There wasn't, after all, any harm in think- 
ing about it. Yes, she wanted to be in love; 
with a young man of blue eyes and fair 
hair, who rather blushed when she gazed at 
him. She didn't know anyone like that, she 
thought, but he might come along. Young 
men were very handsome in white, with 
brightly striped caps on their fair hair. Her 
mind returned to Hope; she had understood 
very little of the cricket match, but she 
realized that he had done extremely well 
when he had walked across the grass every- 
Mirelle exclaimed that he 
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had carried his bat. Mirelle! She had a very 
great deal, but then she was correspond- 
ingly sweet about it, and wore the loveliest 
clothes. 

She couldn’t sit there thinking forever, 
Eulalia recognized; it was time for her to 
get out her own dress for the evening. At 
last, she considered, she would look almost 
as nice as thie other girls, in her best or- 
gandie. Eulalic had never worn it and she 
stood regarding it lovingly—the sleeves of 
gauze were quite enormous, the green- 
ribbon sash was lovely and fresh, the skirt 
fell really beautifully. Of course she 
hadn’t silk stockings, but her cotton ones 
were fine, and only very rich girls—girls 
like Annis and Mirelle—had real silk. Her 
petticoat, too, was crisp and white; she had 
borrowed an iron and pressed it in the 
pantry before leaving for the game. Yes, 
Aunt Caroline would have no cause to be 
ashamed of her at dinner, and with a very 
happy heart she proceeded to dress. 

The gas jet was so high that Eulalia was 
forced to stand on a stool to heat her 
curling iron; by the time she reached the 
bureau mirror it was half cool; but at last 
she got her hair frizzed. Then, however, she 
was so hot she had to sit again; and she re- 
called how awful it had been when she’d 
nearly failen from the tallyho. Right into 
Lord Hope’s arms. He had been just scar- 
let. She mustn’t act clumsy like that again, 
since it upset her Aunt Caroline. Uncle 
Engle’s joke—she supposed it was a joke, 
because Annis Varney had laughed—had 
been a little hard to meet. She was a little 
afraid of him. But that, Eulalia admon- 
ished herself, was wrong, because while 
Aunt Caroline had asked her to visit them 
Uncle Engle was paying for it. The kind- 
ness in a way was his. 

Tying the green ribbons of her slippers 
about her slim ankles Eulalia was caught by 
vanity; her feet were the smallest she knew 
of. They were, for example, a great deal 
smaller than Mirelle’s. Annis Varney’s feet 
were almost twice as big. And her ankles 
in cotton stockings were slimmer than the 
others in silk. Girl-like, before the mirror, 
she examined her complexion. There wasn't 
a flaw, not the slightest mark on it; her 
face was evenly, purely white, except for 
the faint stain of pink brought to her cheeks 
by excitement and the heat. Her shoulders 
as well, sloping delicately into materials not 
delicate enough, were without a blemish. 
She backed away, trying not to be too satis- 
fied. If she was slimmer than Mirelle she 
hadn't Mirelie’s style or dash, she wasn’t 
brilliant like Annis. And men, particularly 
young men, liked style and dash and bril- 
liancy above all else. 

She wouldn't, naturally, be seated by 
Lord Hope, but perhaps she’d be where she 
could see him, watch the color that came so 
easily into his face. She'd had no idea, 
Eulalia repeated, that a lord would be like 
that. Why, he got confused; and he spoke 
nicely to simply everyone. It had been in 
her head that a lord was haughty, unap- 
proachable. She had thought of them with 
dead-black hair, a curling lip, and disdainful 
gestures, when here was one almost boy- 
ish. Mirelle probably would marry him 
Lady Hope. Well, she told herself, she was 
glad for Mirelle to do it. Eulalia was 
dressed and, though the sleeves were even 


better than she had thought, she was de- 
pressed. Suddenly sleeves didn’t seem im- 
portant. The truth was that she felt like 
crying. But that—to go down to dinner 
with eyes red from rubbing—would be 
fatal. A tear, however, rolled solemnly 
over her cheek, another followed it. They 
stopped then, and she couldn’t discover 
that any damage had been worked. 

But her heaviness of spirit persisted; al- 
most she would have liked to stay in her 
room and avoid Engle Baker’s humor, her 
aunt’s comprehensive gaze, the giggling of 
Mirelle and Annis. Suddenly it all seemed 
tiresome to her. Yet that was wicked; she 
was a wicked girl not to be thankful when 
so much was being done for her. Eulalia 
told herself that the Baker house was like a 
play which she was privileged to see. She 
could have no actual part in such a brilliant 
life; she was merely, for a few days, an on- 
looker; and so, resolute if not happy, she 
turned down the gas and left her room. 


From his seat at the table’s head Engle 
Baker could follow practically all that was 
going on at a dinner party that promised to 
be more than commonly successful. Carrie, 
he admitted, looked exceedingly well in a 
headdress of ostrich feathers. She was lit- 
erally blazing with jewels. At her right 
Lord Hope was entirely satisfactory both 
as a member of the nobility and a—well, a 
prospect. Baker smiled privately at Car- 
rie’s determination to marry Hope to 
Mirelle. He approved of this thoroughly; 
he could afford it---a titled son-in-law as de- 
sirable as young Hope would be a decided 
addition to the annals of his family. Annis 
Varney, he decided, was an impertinent- 
looking miss, and he wondered what his son 
Engle, who was seated beside her, was say- 
ing. Engle’s face was very red, his spoon 
clattered in his soup plate—it was clear to 
Baker that again he had had too much to 
drink. If, in defiance of all paternal author- 
ity, he continued his present habits he’d 
have to disinherit him. 

Across the table he saw Eulalia Seyffert; 
she was pretty enough, but thinner, paler 
than he liked a girl to be. Still, he had to 
admit that her bearing was admirably in 
keeping with her station in life. Personally 
he would not have invited her to be present, 
since such luxurious scenes could only make 
her discontented with her proper surround- 
ings and prospects. Next to her Carrie had 
seated James Fillamon, and there, he real- 
ized, his wife had made a mistake. James 
was not an individual to be so lightly put 
aside. Until the appearance of Lord Hope 
he had been the favored suitor for Mirelle; 
indeed, it was in Engle Baker’s mind that 
James and his daughter had almost reached 
an understanding. 

Yes, Caroline should not have seated Fil- 
lamon exactly there, by Eulalia. He, too, 
Engle realized, had been drinkin; ; and 
when the ladies had left the table and 
decanters of port and whisky made their ap- 
pearance Fillamon’s ill temper became ap- 
parent. He disagreed sharply with the few 
remarks Hope made; and finally, after 
drenching his throat with whisky neat, he 
turned to the man beside him. 

Fillamon asserted, ‘‘ American liquor for 
Americans. As far as I’m concerned they 
can keep all the French brandy and British 
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ale where they belong—at home! And the 
French and English too. They haven't got 
any more use for us, the truth is, than | 
have for them. They’re just after what 
they can get and I’m opposed to their get 

ting it— American gold and American girls.”’ 

A strained silence enveloped the dining 
room. Engle Baker was in a rage; there was 
something he should say, something he 
must say, at once; but with Lord Hope be- 
side him, he couldn’t think of it. When 
finally he did speak, it was to tell James 
Fillamon to take his hand from the whisky 
decanter. Another silence followed. Hope's 
face was red and then white and then red 
again. It was evident that he was forcing 
himself to say something. 

“T suppose it’s natural, here, to say 
America for Americans. I don’t doubt 
you'd hear just that in England. But | 
am not certain there is any nationality in 
charm. Not absolutely. And about the 
gold—why, gold is a very good thing. We 
are rather different there. It is very hard 
for some of us—perhaps the ones who need 
it most—to get it.” He turned directly 
toward Engle Baker. “For example, | 
couldn’t really ask a poor girl to marry me. 
I really couldn’t. She wouldn’t be happy. 
And with us, as—as I said, with us, mar- 
riage is a little more than simply love. | 
dare say we're wrong, but it can’t be 
helped. I can’t change it. My ancestors 
have been living in a small place, more or 
less, for a thousand years, and—and I hate 
to see it leaving us piece by piece.” 

When he could escape, Hope went into 
the garden for a solitary cigarette. What 
a rotten situation, he thought—what a 
beastly rotten situation. He didn’t think he 
could stand any more of it; it was difficult 
to think of entering the house again. What 
incredible men. The women, particularly 
Mirelle, happily, were different. The 
women were different. But of course; or 
how could he consider marrying one? At 
any cost he had had to be honest, and he 
wondered how Baker had taken it. There 
had been no alternative even if the fellow 
was drunk. None, that was, except fight, 
and that would have been quite too awful. 

He was standing in a rose garden shut in 
by a tall clipped hedge, arched over the 
narrow entrances. It was like a pool of 
scent in the last glimmer of day; the crim- 
son roses were turning black and the tea 
roses growing pallid; and suddenly he real- 
ized that he wasn’t alone. It was the girl 
what was her name?—who had almost 
fallen off the tallyho. 

“T hope I’m not interrupting you,’’ she 
said. “‘I only came out for a moment.” 

Her low half-timid voice, her face pale 
like the tea roses, attracted and soothed 
him. “Oh, no,”’ he replied. ‘‘A rose garden 
isn’t the place to be by yourself. Anyhow, 
not on an evening with fireflies in the grass.” 

Eulalia Seyffert answered pointlessly: 
“Isn't it frightful? We call them lightning 
bugs.” 

They both laughed. Close beside her he 
was amazed to see that she was actually 
lovely. Her skin was like white rose petals, 
her eyes quiet and dark and dreaming. She 
had the tranquil beauty of an English may- 
flower. Sharply, with that in his thoughts, 
he understood her completely; she was 
more familiar to him than anything else he 
had seen in America. She had the peaceful- 
ness of a Devon twilight. Why hadn't he 
noticed her before? ‘‘ Look here,”’ he said 
abruptly; “tell me about yourself.” 

There was so little, she replied. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Baker is my aunt; I’m poor and live in a 
little town called Plainfield, and Aunt Caro- 
line, who is as good as possible, asked me 
to stay with them for a few days. That is 
all, Lord Hope.”’ 

He stared at her so continuously that she 
looked down at the path and her hands 
caught together in a fragile tangle. ‘* Do 
you like it here?”’ he demanded. ‘I mean 
do you like the people?”’ 

(Continued on Page 32 
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“Oh, very much.” For an instant she 
gazed up inquiringly at him. ‘‘ Don’t you? 
I thought you did. Or at least one of 


them.’’ She became confused and he could 
see the color rising in her cheeks. 

“Of course,’’ he answered hastily — ‘‘ of 
course.”’ In fact, he was rather annoyed by 
her allusion to Mirelle. He didn’t like to 
have such things, where he was concerned, 
taken for granted. He was rather stiff 
about it. ‘ We were talking of you,” he re- 
minded her. Eulalia Seytfert rewarded him 
with aswift and amazingly sweet smile. All 
her being was as transparent, as clear and 
pure, as a crystal goblet of water. 

He felt compietely soothed, recompensed 
for the trouble at the dinner table. Hope 
wanted to stay with her in the rose garden; 
to leave, it seemed to him, was to return to 
an unendurably harsh and graceless exist- 
ence. He said reluctantly, ‘We must go 
in.” He wished she would look up at him 
ayain. He wanted to tilt her divine face 
back, to hold it framed in his hands. Natu- 


rally, he didn’t. 





A gold slip of moon trembled on the mys- 
tery of the blue horizon and vanished, the 
night gathered, but still Eulalia didn’t go 
into the house. At times she could hear 
faintly ringing voices; there were the soft 
notes of the piano, but they had no power 
to attract her. She wanted to stay in the 
place and attitude in which Lord Hope had 
left her. Then she could more easily recre- 
ate his exact appearance, hear his words. 
They had been few enough, but nearly all 
were about her. Just before he’d gone away 
she had been frightened by she didn’t know 
what—a gesture, an expression on his face 
she had been conscious of rather than seen. 
There was, Eulalia knew, a marble bench 
at the garden’s end, and tremulous, like the 
young moon, she was forced to proceed to 
it. There were tears on her face again, but 
now she didn’t care. Anyhow, she couldn’t 
control them. They came slowly, and slowly 
rolled down her cheeks. She distinctly felt 
one fall on her neck 

She wished that they were pearls and 
that she had strings of them—strings and 
strings like Aunt Caroline. Silk stockings 
like Mirelle. Her feet were ever so much 
littler than Mirelle Baker’s, and there were 
no red marks, masked in powder, on her 
face, Boils, she said, with asmall, fierce lack 
of delicacy. But a sense of heaviness per- 
vaded her at the realization that such things 
were commonly unimportant. It was the 
pearls, the sheer silk, which mattered. 
Soon, Eulalia thought, they would be call- 
ing her, and now she couldn't support the 
mere idea of talking and gayety. Perhaps 
through a side door she could go unnoticed 
to her room. If anyone did see her she 
would explain that she had a headache. 
And now it would be true. 

Hope was saying to Annis Varney that 
he thought life was getting awfully noisy. 
“Don’t you think so? There seems to be so 
many more voices. Thousands of pianos; 
and all going at once,” 

Annis said he wasn’t very complimen- 
tary, and Hope b}~hed. He hadn't meant 
that, he proteste ‘I can relieve you of 
one voice,”’ she pressed her advantage. 

“It’s just that I like to hear one at a 
time,’’ he explained. ‘‘ Yours is charming.” 
He couldn't, he recognized, keep this up; 
it was too beastly wearing. Where was 
Mirelle? Tonight, he had rather thought, 
he’d discover if she cared for him; but per- 
haps it was toosoon. He hadn't known the 
Bakers for more than ten days. But that 
had been long enough to recognize that 
Engle Baker's fortune was as solid as his 
own position. A fair enough exchange, since 
Mirelle was so possible. He liked Mirelle 
very much, he told himseif. 

beautiful that girl —he couldn’t re- 
member her name—had been in the rose 
garden! Like the English may —delicate 
and shy and lovely. He understood her 
perfectly. But then, no one who wasn’t a 
perfect ass could fail to see how utterly 
charming she was. Hope guessed that he 


would see her no more that night, that she 


How 
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had gone to her room. He wished she 
wouldn't be so self-effacing about the 
Bakers. Yet he would not have her 
changed 

It was dark and still in Eulalia’s room; 
she lay, a slight motionless figure, in bed 
with her eyes wide open, her lips just 
parted, and her hands relaxed. The cover- 
let on her breast rose and fell irregularly. 
It seemed to her that she was stifling in a 
weight of perfume which lay on her heart. 
It might have been that she was actually 
buried in roses. It.was like that. Her head- 
ache had gone, but its place was taken by a 
new and unfamiliar pain. She couldn’t 
think what to call it, what it was. A strange 
pain that was immensely dear to her; and 
yet with the scent, the burden of roses, it 
was like to kill her. 

It didn’t, however, for she woke up in the 
blaze of another immaculate hot day. She 
got up slowly —breakfast at the Bakers’ was 
precisely when and wherever you wanted 
it —and listlessly dressed. Nothing inter- 
ested her or held out any reason for further 
living. She wondered, standing at the small 
single window of her small room, if Lord 
Hope had asked Mirelle to marry him yet. 
There was no reason Eulalia could see why 
he should delay—Mirelle would take him 
as quick as a shot—quicker. That reflec- 
tion, it occurred to her, was inexcusably 
ill-natured. Specially after the kindness 
everyone had shown her. She was a most 
unchristian girl. Eulalia hoped that Mirelle 
would marry Lord Hope and be miracu- 
lously happy; she hoped Mirelle would 
marry somehow her wish vanished half 
formed, and left her with an increased sense 
of heaviness. 

Tonight, too, there was to be a hop at the 
cricket club and she had looked forward to 
the gayest possible spirits. Below her on 
the drive she saw Mirelle and Annis Varney 
and Hope on bicycles. They were leaving 
the veranda and she could hear the sound 
of their laughter. Probably they had ar- 
ranged it after she had gone upstairs the 
night before. Lord Hope had on his cap and 
blazer. 

He was, in reality, saying, “We might 
have waited a little longer for her.”’ 

Mirelle didn’t think that Eulalia Seyffert 
rode a bicycle. ‘She isn’t frightfully mod- 
ern,” she explained, “and it’s a little diffi- 
cult having her around.”’ Annis added that 
Eulalia was to be regarded exclusively in 
the light of a duty. Hope nearly said a very 
delightful duty. He was rather glad that he 
hadn’t, since it would have only invited 
more disagreeable comments. He could 
only think of one girl in all the world who 
was more unpleasant than Annis Varney 
it was Mirelle Baker. The discovery that 
he felt like that was very disturbing. He 
didn’t, then, see how he could ask her to 
marry him; but perhaps his feeling was 
only temporary. Certainly Mirelle was 
pretty enough. Not lovely —just pretty. 

Waiting for her at the door to the ball- 
room at the cricket club, he moved forward 
to meet Mrs. Baker, Mirelle and Annis 
Varney, and behind them Eulalia. The 
girls, except her, had lilies-of-the-valley in 
gilt bouquet holders, and they were trying 
to hold their dance cards unostentatiously. 
He asked for Mirelle’s, and with the little 
white pencil attached to it by a silk cord 
he scribbled his name opposite three num- 
bers. She was, Hope saw, disappointed, but 
already he had turned to Annis. 

“Where is your card?” he finally asked 
Eulalia. She found it for him, and he saw 
that not a dance had been provided for, 
although Mirelle’s and Annis’ cards had 
been in evidence for two days. He wrote his 
name opposite the third dance—a schot- 

ish—and put down a Mr. Brown for the 
tenth and a Mr. Sims for the last waltz. 

“But I don’t know either of them,”’ she 
protested in a small panic. 

** Although you look as white as a dove,” 
he replied, “‘you really are a rather green, 
aren't you? Now be a good girl and have 
some dances. But not too many with one 
man.’’ The music started and he swept out 
across the floor with Mirelle, the bouquet 
holder drooping elegantly over his arm. 
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How well they looked. Eulalia thought, to- 
gether they had everything, money and 
position and — and a young man was briefly 
presented by Mrs. Baker and Eulalia 
danced. He was very awkward and she was 
in a terror at the possibility of his stepping 
on her satin slippers. If he did they would 
be spoiled for —she smiled—for Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Sims. 


The orchestra was playing Vienna Life 
in soft wide sweeps of sound and Mirelle 
was sitting close beside her mother. There 
were tears in her eyes and voice. “I can’t 
imagine where anyone is. I haven’t seen 
Annis since supper, and here it’s the last 
dance and Eric is nowhere. I think it is 
very strange.’”’ Mrs. Baker asked where 
Eulalia was. “‘I don’t know,’ Mirelle an- 
swered petulantly. ‘‘Why should I bother 
about her? She’s nothing.’”’ Her mother 
said no more, but her lips were tightly 
pinched. It was time, Caroline Baker told 
herself, for Eulalia Seyffert to go back to 
Plainfield. The truth wassheshouldn’t have 
been here at all. But it wasn’t too late; she 
was sure no harm had been done; Engle had 
repeated to her Lord Hope’s sensible speech 
about marriage and money. Really, she 
thought, Mirelle was a little fool. Yes, 
Eulalia could go tomorrow. 

Eulalia at that moment was leaning back 
against the railing of a balcony over the 
obscured cricket field. Hope was very close 
to her and she was terribly afraid. Instinc- 
tively she closed her eyes and slowly and 
deliberately he kissed her. She thought her 
heart would break with pain; and then, 
with her hands on his shoulders, she forced 
him away from her. 

“Oh!” she gasped—‘‘oh, you ought 
never to have done that. Never. How 
could you?”’ She had her handkerchief at 
her mouth, and her eyes were the widest he 
had ever seen. It was, he realized, ex- 
tremely serious. 

“I can ask you to forgive me,”’ he said, 
“but I can’t say I’m sorry.’’ He was close 
to her again, with a low eddy of music at 
his back. ‘‘ How can I say that?’’ Hope re- 
peated. She half turned and leaned crushed 
on the railing. She felt certain he couldn’t 
think anything of her at all. She was just 
a poor girl, a bad girl, to Lord Hope. What 
could she have said or done to make him 
k-kiss her? Yet, like him, against every- 
thing, she wasn’t sorry, since it was the end. 
“‘T’ll go back to Plainfield in the morning,” 
Eulalia told herself miserably. Then to her 
horror his arms were around her again, his 
lips were pressed against her ear. 

It was, Hope told himself, as serious as 
possible; he had returned with Eulalia to 
Mrs. Baker and she met them with a glacial 
silence. Mirelle was silent, too, and her nose 
was red. Annis appeared almost imme- 
diately, in the charge of a raffish individual 
more than a little blurred by brandy. The 
return to the Bakers’ grew worse moment 
by moment; it was so bad that Hope grew 
defiant. If he had had a pipe he would have 
lighted it. He was at once happy and rue- 
ful. The truth was that he had been all 
kinds of an absolute fool. He was mad. 
Hope didn’t see how in the world he would 
manage—yes, and he didn’t care. What, 
even, was clearer was the fact that his posi- 
tion—and Eulalia’s—at the Bakers’ had 
become impossible; and for that reason, 
and because of his madness, when he found 
Engle Baker still up and in the library, he 
decided to speak to him at once. 

“There is something I ought to say to 
you that’s very important.”’ 

He spoke standing and, surprised, Baker 
looked up. A pleasant smile came over his 
face. 

“Whatever you like,’’ he replied cor- 
diaily. “If I can help you in any way at all 
it will be a privilege.”’ 

Hope said, ‘‘I understand Miss Seyffert’s 
father is dead, and that, in a way, you are 
her guardian. Well, I should like to marry 
her.” 

The smile on Baker’s face vanished spas- 
modically. His mouth opened and closed 
noiselessly and his hands gripped the arms 
of his chair. 
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“You want to marry Eulalia Seyffert,”’ 
he repeated. ‘But that—that is non- 
sense,’ Baker asserted, ‘“‘and damned dis- 
honest nonsense.”’ With a palpable effort 
he regained control of his words. ‘My 
dear Hope, I shouldn’t have said that, of 
course, and I apologize. It was my sur- 
prise. New, while you are a member of 
the British nobility, at the same time you 
are hardly more than a boy, and I feel 
more than a measure of responsibility for 
you A parental interest, at least in 
America, if I may say so. And for that 
reason I’m going t». ve very frank about 
this—this infatuatiun. It would be an en- 
tirely unsuitable marriage. I am forced 
to tell you that my niece Eulalia is, to put 
it shortly, a pauper. She would be utterly 
ill at ease in the situation you'd open to her, 
and you would both end by being wretched. 
No, certainly not. Neither of you may 
have my consent. I don’t know how she 
got this declaration out of you in less than 
no time,at all, but that will be discovered. 
And meanwhile, if you feel that you are in- 
volved, I will excuse you any obligation.” 

Hope stood very rigidly, his face was 
very hot and his eyes very cold. ‘‘I see, 
sir,”’ he replied precisely. “‘ And thank you 
very much for listening to me. There is no 
obligation that you would need to free me 
from.”” He bowed shortly and went from 
the library. What a beastly mess, he 
thought. He’d have to see Eulalia at once; 
that was clear, and he found a servant, 
charged him with ashort note. Then Hope 
went out into the rose garden. Eulalia 
wasn't coming, he had decided, when he 
saw a slim white presence on the night. 

“How could you do this?”’ she asked. 
“It’s after midnight. I’m certain someone 
saw me; there were lights and voices every- 
where.”’ She was, he discovered, trembling 
prodigiously. 

“T had to,” he declared. ‘‘I spoke to 
your uncle and he—he didn’t think I was 
a fit person for you to marry. No money, 
you see, and all that. Naturally I couldn’t 
tell him how we felt about each other.” 

Eulalia began to cry silently. “I knew it 
was wicked,” she said at last; “‘it couldn't 
happen. It wouldn’t be right for you, Eric. 
You must go away quickly and forget me.” 

He was merely impatient. ‘‘ How can I 
go without you?” he asked. “I’m only 
sorry about this because of you. The 

3akers will be pretty average disagreeable, 
and you'd get most of it.”” His face was set, 
his forehead lined. ‘Listen to me care- 
fully,’’ he directed her; ‘‘go back to your 
room and put on a different sort of dress and 
come back here in an hour. It will take me 
just that long to get to the town and back 

with some sort of trap from the livery 
stable. I won’t return to the house at all 
and they will have to send my things on.”’ 

She clung to him with hard fingers. ** No, 
no, no. I can’t. Don’t go until I explain to 
you. I couldn’t leave them like that. It 
would be so unkind. And, Eric, I’m 
afraid—I’m afraid of the night and the 
ocean and England. You mightn’t love me: 
you might get tired of me, Eric. You can’t 
be sure.” 

He stopped her with a kiss. ‘‘ Don’t let 
anyone see you if you can avoid it. I'll be 
back in an hour. And don’t worry, Eulalia, 
specially about my love. It’s only if you 
don’t mind being poor.”’ 

When she opened her eyes he was gone. 
The roses were unendurably sweet. Eulalia 
sank onto the marble bench at the end of 
the closed garden. The sky was a garden 
with silver flowers. Eric had told her to go 
up to her room and put on another sort of 
dress, but she couldn’t move. She wondered 
if he’d be cross with her in the dress wit! 
the wide gauze sleeves and green ribbons 
she had worn at the hop. She was incapable 
of movement. If she went into the house 
she would faint dead away. She was faint 
now, with the sweetness of the pain in her 
heart—faint and troubled by her wicked- 
ness, her ingratitude. She was lost in vague 
terrors, but back of them stood Eric, daring 
and fair. She mustn't be afraid, Eulalia 
thought resolutely. But she was. She told 
Eric, ‘Eric, I’m afraid.” 
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ifter two lessons was able to play about 


well as anybody else, and so conse- 

juently did not continue my work under a 
teacher. 

When calling on Miss Lawly I always 
yrought my ukulele with me, and when 
talking, generally played chords on same, 
or pieces of selections. Once Miss Lawly 
had in four of her girl friends, and I gave 
them a song-and-ukulele recital with a 
tring of flowers around my neck the same 
us a Hawaiian, and they all enjoyed it; 
two of the girls going into hysterics because, 
is they explained afterwards, they had 
once had sweethearts from Honolulu who 
were now dead. 

During this period I began to carry Miss 
E.awly’s photo in my watch, thus overcom- 
ng many of my vices, such as a bad temper. 
For instance, I did not reply practically any- 
thing at all to my Aunt Frances when one 
evening I heard her say over the phone, 
‘Gen Lawly is thirty-one if she is a day, 
but there are some women who would rob a 
cradle just to keep in practice. Well, I 
wish she would let my cradle alone.” 

All I said to my Aunt Frances was, ‘I 
do not wish to overhear Miss Lawly in- 
sulted like that. If you wish to talk about 
her in that way I will have to leave your 
residence.”’ 

To this my aunt replied, ‘‘You know, 
Forrest, that I am interested in your wel- 
fare.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ I said in a dignified manner, ‘‘in 
that case please have a due regard for my 
most feelings.”” And with 
words ! walked upstairs, omitting pur 
posely to say good night. 

And every day Genevieve and myself in 
dulged in conversations on all topics, such 
as love and marriage and how can you be 
sure when a person really loves you and 


sacred these 


similar points, on all of which she desired 
my opinion. And personally I always re- 
membered everything she said, and used to 
repeat her remarks over to myself at night 
one by one 

‘It would mean a great deal in my life,”’ 
1 remarked once, “if | knew a certain per 
son was waiting for me.” 

“Who do you mean?” 
much surprised 


she asked, very 
to explain that she was the 
party I meant, and we had a long dispute, 
she demanding that I should tell her who 
| wanted to wait for me and myself refusing 
to teil 

On another occasion | said, ‘I am never 


I refused 


by your side without hoping some day to 
have the welcome honor of defending you 
against your enemies, especially if there is 


anybody who is trying to prosecute you.” 








She looked down and said in a low 


voice 
here is a man at present in New York 
who is always prosecuting me with his 


attentions 
‘if I ever cross his 


What does he 


‘Genevieve,”” | aid, 


li wish I hadn't 


path he wii 


iOOK Iike 


a smal! black mustache,”’ she 


“and 


eyes, 


black-patent 


generally 





leather shoes and 





3a mahogany cane.” 

‘I will watch for him,” I said grimly 

| had known Miss Lawly for almost a 

month before it really dawned on me that 
taking off my 


nm the matter ol 


mask my 


rst ideas had been wrong. I saw, now, 
Miss Lawly by my 


to aid and encourage my 





‘ry clearly that with 





maybe I could go through life 





revealing to the world my terrible 


secre 
That night, for the first time since my 
arrival at Madison 


} P é j 
ght heart i nad a date 


l went to sleep with a 
wit 


for the next morning, and | 


solved to tell her a 


Crenevie ve 
had now re 


when she 


had recovered from the shock, ask he 
plighted word to be my bride 

Morning dawned It was a fine, clear 
lay On arriving at the Gorham Street 
esidence | saw Mr Lawl) eaving the 
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brick garage, whose door stood slightly 
open. 

‘Good morning, Forrest,’’ she said. 
‘‘Gen wants you to come right in and wait 
till she’s home from the dressmaker’s. I’m 
off to a committee meeting and the dratted 
car is out of order again.” 

After a few sympathetic repartees I took 
the key from under the doormat and en- 
tered the house. Here, after having re- 
garded the birth section of the family Bible 
for a while, I was about to turn my atten- 
tion elsewhere when I was aroused by an 
auto stopping at the curb. 

It was a taxi, and as I stood by the win- 
dow a passenger emerged with a small 
black mustache, low, patent-leather shoes 
and a mahogany cane. As he emerged he 
looked at his watch and then closed it with 
a loud snap. I caught hold of the back of 
the sofa to keep from falling. 


mi 
E HAD started for the house the same 
as if he owned it when, with a sudden 
gathering of my forces of resolution, I saw 
that the time had come to strike a blow for 
Miss Lawly and preserve her from his 
prosecuting attentions. 

The doorbell rang and I opened, my 
heart beating rapidly. 

“Is Miss Lawly in?” he remarked in a 
suave, deceptive voice. 

‘*She is here,’’ I said as my plan of action 
became plain before me, “‘but she is not 
in the house. I will show you where she is.”’ 

With this I led him to the garage on the 
other side of the yard. 

‘‘Wait a minute,” he said, tapping me on 
the shoulder. ‘‘ Miss Lawly does not know 
I am in town, because I came back unex- 
pectedly from New York. Kindly allow 
me to announce myself.”’ 

“That is all right,”’ I said. ‘‘She is there 
in the back of the garage behind the car.” 

It was dark inside, and as he did not 
open the door any farther than was neces- 
sary to squeeze in and as there was bright 
sunlight outside, probably he did not see 
much ahead of him. And he certainly did 
not know that I had sneaked up on tiptoe 
and was standing directly behind him. 

‘Hello, you little skeezicks,’’ he said, 
and he did not intend this for me, but for 
Miss Lawly that he thought was in the back 
“Hello, you little skeezicks, 
where are you?” 

As he said this the second time I gave 
him a push with my foot, and slamming 
the door back of him, closed it with the bar. 

There was a moment of silence, followed 
by a profane yell and other disturbances 
to which | paid no attention. 

‘“‘Hammer away,” I said, “but 
you get through you will change your mind 
about whether it pays to prosecute an 
innocent girl with your vile attentions.” 

And while he continued to hammer and 
yell, | crossed the yard to the front of the 
house in order to greet Miss Lawly as she 


of the garage 


before 


came from the dressmaker’s. 

“We ll, we ll, Forrest,” she said, walking 
hurriedly to the front door, “I hope I 
haven't kept you waiting. I told mother 
to stay here until you came, and let you in. 
What is that 
like a maniac in a boiler factory.” 

‘*Maybe it is something like that,”’ I re 
plied as truthfully as possible under the 
circumstances, and with a concealed smile. 

We now entered the parlor, and picking 
up my ukulele, I seated myself on the sofa 
and played a selection or two while she 


horrible noise? It sounds 


took off her hat, arranged some chairs, and 
so on 

‘Well, Forrest,”’ she said, ‘you told me 
last night that you had something very im 
portant to say to me this morning.” 

‘Yes,’ L replied, with a careless chord on 
the ukulele, ‘“‘something very important 
indeed.” 

‘‘Forrest,”’ she said, placing herself on 


the sofa by my side, *‘ you don’t know how 


much | enjoy these little intimate talks of 


ours. We are such good pals, aren't we? 
And all I ask of you, Forrest, is to continue 
to be perfectly frank and tell me just what 
you think about everything. I love it. 
And what is it, Forrest, that you wanted 
to tell me this morning?” 

I played a couple of more chords on the 
ukulele and then remarked in a low voice, 
“T have a grave revelation to make and I 
hope you will not be shocked and that it 
will not make you suffer on my account, 
because I know what it is to suffer.’”, And 
1 played two more chords. 

‘“Why have you suffered, Forrest?’’ she 
asked sympathetically, at the same time 
placing her hand lightly on my arm. 

“IT have suffered,” I said, ‘‘because I 
have a terrible secret.” 

‘“What is the secret, Forrest?”’ 

“‘T wear a mask,”’ I said, after playing 
and singing the beginning of the Aloha song 
and then laying down the instrument. 

“What sort of a mask, Forrest?’ she 
demanded, taking out her handkerchief. 
**And when do you wear it? Nights?” 

‘I do not mean a real mask,” I stated, 
“but a symbolistical mask. And I do not 
want to take this mask off because I do not 
want to let people know what is underneath. 
I want to conceal my true nature to my 
dying day.” 

‘“‘Forrest,’’ she said between sobs, ‘‘I do 
not understand you yet. Please explain, 
because the suspense is killing me.” 

“Genevieve,” I resumed, ‘I will explain, 
because I want you to understand all. | 
have suffered in silence for years and have 
never taken off the mask. And the key to 
the mystery is my father’s cousin Elmer 
once removed.” 

‘““‘Why—why was he 
asked, shaken by her emotion 

‘“‘He was not removed personally,’’ I ex- 
plained. ‘‘It was only the relationship that 
was removed. I do not remember Cousin 
Elmer much, as I was only five years old 
at the time, but my mother has told me 
the whole story. Cousin Elmer seemed a 
fine young man, though all the time he was 
wearing a mask, until the day he went to 
Milwaukee and fell into the hands of a 
harpy.” 

‘A what?” asked Miss Lawly, looking 
up. 

“A harpy. After he got out of the hands 
of this Milwaukee harpy and came back 
home, he took off the mask and showed 
himself the way he was, and did not have 
any regards for the laws of God or man and 
used tobacco in every form and would wink 
at a girl just as soon as look at her.” 

“Tell me more about Cousin Elmer. Tell 
me the worst. All the revolting details. I 
will try to bear up under the strain,”’ said 
Miss Lawly in a smothered voice, for she 
had thrown herself face downward on the 
other half of the sofa and was using a pillow 
to stifle her sobs. 

‘*My mother said,”’ I continued, picking 
up the ukulele and playing a few more 
chords to prepare both Miss Lawly and my- 
self for the revelation I was about to make, 
“that after Cousin Elmer came back from 
Milwaukee he no longer cared what hap- 
pened to him, and stated so openly, and 
yet was always standing up for what he 
‘rights,” and when anybody 
trampled on his rights, instead of trying to 
talk the matter over quietly, he would not 
rest day or night till he had got back at the 
other party, even if he had to descend to 
persona! violence.”’ 

‘* How terrible 
Lawly from the sofa cushion 
Do not hesitate 


removed?" she 


called his 


how terrible,’ said Miss 
“But I will 
be brave, Forrest Tell 
me all.” 

“‘He even went further than that,”’ I 
said, gritting my teeth together, and my 
voice breaking from time to time. ‘‘ When 
asked a personal question he did not want 
to answer, he would lie like a trooper with 
an agreeable smile concealing his black 
heart. And instead of carrying his money 
neatly in a bill folder, he kept it in a roll in 
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his right-hand pants pocket. And when 
ever he was with his boon companions he 
would pull out this roll and spend it the 
same as water. And finally, before leaving 
with the dog-and-monkey circus, 
rowed twenty-five dollars from my poor 
weak father, my mother says, and that wa 
the last sight or smell anybody ever had of 
him except a postal card from Oklahoma 
And my mother says it would break her 
heart if she ever found one of her childrer 
inheriting the terrible traits of my father’s 
cousin Elmer once removed, because every 
body in her family always had straight 
backs and straight consciences.”’ 

By this time Miss Lawly was crying so 
hard over my account of Cousin Elmer 
that I was forced to pat her on the bact 
and say, ‘There, there; there, there.”’ 

She sat up, wiping her eyes, and wit} 
the tears still visible on her cheeks. She 
looked something like thcse two girls that 
had had hysterics after hearing me render 
Hawaiian melodies on my ukulele 

“‘IT am better now, Forrest, but it is not 
all clear yet in my head. Please, what is 
the terrible secret, and what do y 
by taking off the mask?” 

Placing the ukulele across my knees and 
closing my eyes and catching hold of the 
edge of the sofa, | braced myself for a final 
effort 

““Genevieve,”’ I said, 


he bor 





ou meal 


“prepare yoursel! 
for a shock.” 

‘I am ready, Forrest. I will try to be 
brave for your sake.” 

‘““Genevieve,”’ I said, closing my ey: 
tighter and bowing my head, ‘‘on exami 
ing my conscience I have discovered th: 
at heart I am just the same as my father’ 
cousin Elmer once removed.’ 

‘‘Do you mean that at heart you have n 
respect for the laws of God or man and that 
you would like to use tobacco in every form 
and wink at a girl as soon as look av her 
demanded Miss Lawly, le 














aving the sofa at 


room portiéres, conceal her 
emotion 

“Yes,” I said, playing a few more chor 
to show her that she was not in any « 
ger. ‘‘I am sorry to say that inside I an 
exactly the same, and I see now that f 
long time I have wanted to do the thin; 
that Cousin Elmer did, and therefore a 
these years I have just been wearing 
mask. My parents and others think I an 
the contrary, but underneath I am entiré 
different, and I am afraid that unless | 
meet a good woman who understands m 
some day I will take off the mask.”’ 


probably to 


j 











She came from the dining-room pc 
tiéres —one of which she had pulled dowr 
n her emotion -wiping her eyes 

‘Forrest,’’ she said in a voice choked |} 
internal anguish, “if you should ever take 


olf the mask, it would break my heart.’ 
Here she doubled up once more 
convulsions. Dropping the ukulele on the 
sofa, I jumped to her side. 

I remarked in 
‘all I ask is your confidence in me for a few 
years, until I am making big money, ar 
then we will marry, and I promise 
never take off the mask as long ¢ liv 

‘‘Forrest,’’ she breathed, “‘I respect you 
for the honorable way in which you have 
told me all about this. But before I say the 
word which would bind me forevermore toa 
man with a mask who would like to us¢ 
tobacco in every form and would wink at a 
girl as soon as look at her and who ha 
respect for the laws of God or man, I wou 
like to ask you frankly, Forrest, if ever ir 
the past you have felt your mask slip 
ping.” 

I thought for a minute and then decide 
there was no way out but to tell the trut}! 
““Yes,”’ I said, “it slipped al 
ing just before you came.”’ 

‘*What did you do, Forrest’? Tell me the 
worst. Did you smoke a cigarette?”’ 

“No,” I said. ‘It was worse than that 


Continued on Page 39 


n hysteric 


** Genevieve,” a whisper, 
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are shrewdly watched 


— motors are guarded by the 


(WW NERS of trucks, taxicabs or buses 
can buy motor-oil in two ways. 


First, they can select an oil on the basis 
of price per gallon. Or second, they can 
select an oil on the basis of maintenance 
cost per mile per motor. The first way may 
save a few immediate dollars a year on the 
price of the oil. The second way often 
saves thousands of a/timate dollars by 
minimizing motor-repairs, retarding de- 
preciation, and cutting operating costs. 


No one who employs the first method 
purchases Veedol. It is not a cheap oil. 


But many, who use the second method 
and keep accurate cost records of opera- 
tions and repairs, purchase Veedol 
exclusively. They find that economies 
effected through the use of Veedol far 
outweigh the short-lived saving made by 
buying bargain-counter oils. 


cA motor-oil’s job 


VY HEN a motor-oil is poured into 
’ the crankcase, it is a cool, clean, 
glistening liquid. 


But in action only a thin f/m of that 
oil shields the vital parts of the motor. 
As long as that film remains unbroken, 
the motor is protected from heat and fric- 





Typical Veedol Users 


Here are a few of the hundred of 


mPpani thats AHCe lhelrr Mainlenance 
t per mile by “si Veedol lubricant 
in their atitomotive equipment. 
N N C 
Vel 
Bek s Va bel e ¢ LOC 
Pacific ¢ iS 
Burns Brothers (Coa 30( 
New Y 
bitch Avenue Coach Company 3 
New York 
He Dr r-selft Sta l 
R 
depenae Tax Ope j 
Associati Bost 
New York Telepl e Co ) 
New York 
Pacific Teleph¢ &T graph S 
Company, ! hic ¢ 
I I le Mi Cor pa 
St. I s 
S lers D Ir-Ye elf 2,2 
Syste All Branches 
United I & Supply Company 270 
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tion. But only a fighting tilm of oil can 
remain unbroken under the terrific punish 


ment it must withstand 





Why many oil films fail 


J EAT—searing, scorching heat 
A constantly lashes the oil film. And 


tearing, grinding friction persistently 
attacks it. Under that two-fold punishment 
the film of ordinary oil often breaks, and 
burns. Through the broken, shattered film 
delicately adjusted parts are directly ex 
posed to intense heat. Hot metal chafes 


against hot metal. Insid 


1Ous [friction begtt s 
. - . } 

its work of destruction. In time, you have 

a burned-out bearing, a scored cylinder o1 

a seized piston and repairs that make the 
| int 


cost of 2 whole year’s Supply ¢ r the Dest 


motor-oil look tiny 
The “film of protection” 


For years Tide W ater (¢ 


] } can sth 


dil rechn logists 
studied, experimented with, and 


tested not 
oils alone, but o7/ films. Finally they pet 
fected in Veedol an oil which gives the 
“film of protection,” thin as tissue, smooth 
as silk, tough as steel. A“film of protection 
that masters deadly heat and friction in 
motor 


We shall be glad to discuss with you, as 


the owner of a truck, taxicab, o 
the saving that Veedol has eftected for 


other concerns, and apply the same sound 


lubrication method to your own fleet 


Tide Water Oil Sales ¢ orporatior 
Eleven Broadway, New York. Branches 


or warehouses in all principal cities 
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of speed. power and. safety 


For more than four years development has been concen- 
trated on an automobile that now easily tops any accom- 
plishment thus far known. There is nothing with which 
"i to compare it in performance, stamina, safety, and economy 

of operation. It has comforts that are now absent in even 
| the costliest of cars. It has a beauty in line and appoint- 
j ments comparable with the richest and most exclusive 
custom-built cars. 


tN er TR TRE 


The development of this car led also to the creation of a 
smaller automobile—a counterpart in general appearance, 
in smoothness, comfort, quality, easy riding, and safety. 
a These cars will sell at a price within the reach of millions. 
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all your 


pipe-ideas 


RK 


J.R 
Win 


TAKE that any way you like. If you 
have always wanted to smoke a pipe, but 
felt you didn’t dare, Prince Albert will 
convince you that you can . .. and 
enjoy it! If you are already a pipe- 
smoker, but don’t know the joys of P. A., 
this tobacco will be a revelation. 


Beginners and old-timers alike are 
amazed that any tobacco can be so mild 
and still have that satisfying body that 
men demand in a smoke. They revel first 
of all in its fragrance, promise of a won- 
derful taste to come. And when they 
light up and pull in—ah...! 





Buy yourself a tidy red tin of P. A. 
today. You'll find it cool, as a dip in the 


surf is cool. You'll find it sweet, with a 
sweetness that never cloys. You'll find 
it mild as Indian summer... a mild- 
ness that lets you smoke to your heart’s 
content. 


You may think your present brand is 
the last word in pipe-tobacco. Don’t stop 
there. Be inquisitive. It will bear repeat- 
ing: P. A. revises all your pipe-ideas. 
Make the test today — the only test that 
counts: a tidy red tin, a jimmy-pipe, and 
a match! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


nolds Toba« 


ston-Salem, N.C 
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P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Continued from Page 34 


‘What was it, Forrest Do not be 
afraid. lam here to help you, and you can 
have perfect confidence in me. What was 


Tell me; I will try to be broad-mindea.”’ 


‘Well,” 


aw an unworthy rival for your affection 


I said, “this morning, when | 


E 





1 lured him into your g 
ful statements and locked him up there 
“Oh, ] 


rage with untruth 


Forrest,’’ she with a 
which I 


nysterics 


Sala 


whoop, thought was 








further , thoug 


the opposite, ‘don't te 
inworthy rival locked up in our garage 
“Yes,” I said. 
She threw herself down on the rug and 
began rolling over and over; and as mucl 


as she had been weeping before, she now 


was aughing, stopping only to give ou 


uch phrases as “Oh, of all things.”’ anc 


“Oh, 
my life,”’ and ‘Oh, I am going to die 


I never heard anything 


ng at this. 





Finally she sat up ‘Forrest, 





before this kills me, pl tell me who it is 
you have locked up there in the garage. I 


t the meat-market boy?”’ 
“No,” I said grimly, “it is not the meat- 





market boy. 
“Ts it little Harold from next door 
‘No,”’ I said t is not little Harold 
from next door.’ 
“Then tell me who is it? 
‘I do not know his name,” I said, ‘‘ but 


I can give you the descriptior 
“Yes. 

tion. I am feeling weak and faint 

man with a black 


and low, patent-leather shoes and a 


*s. Forrest, give me the descrip- 





‘It was a mustache 
ma- 
and who stated he had jus 


nogany cane, 


eturned from New York 
you a little skeezicks.”’ 

Well, maybe Miss Lawly had 
ng faint a minute before, but on 
seemed to forget all about 
With an energy which could 
hardly be explained if she was in her right 
mind, she jumped up, and catching my 
shoulders with a grasp of iron, shook me 
the same as if I was a straw in the wind; 
then with her teeth showing like she was 
going to bite an iron bar in two, she gave 
me a push that landed me on top of my 
ikulele, which did not the shock, 
except for a fleeting moment. 
I cried, my voice breaking 
There was no 


and who called 


been leel- 
hearing 


these words she 


her faintness 


resist 


*‘Genevieve,”’ 
n the middle of the word. 
answer. 

By the time I had got loose from the 
ikulele and in the yard, Miss 
Lawly was to be seen trying to throw her 
arms around the gentleman with the black 
mustache who was now outside the garage 
and who acted as if of a hasty disposition. 
‘Leo, please understand,” she kept saying. 
‘Please understand, Leo.’’ Then, as she 
saw me, she changed her tone of voice, and 
her mask and showing that 
underneath she was just a harpy, she yelled, 
wretched little 


was out 





throwing off 


boy 


‘Go away, you , go 
away And as Leo saw me and started 
after me, she added, ‘“‘Catch him, Leo. 


Catch him and give him a good spanking 
he fi and last time in my life | 


For the first 
ran around a block and filled my lungs full 





of fresh air 


Then, picking up a rock in eact 


took off the mask. 
Iv 
‘To AT alternoon, as the train rolled oni 
the gloom, I could not help thinking 
how in years to come I would probably 
sit the old home town as the proprietor 


nad 


of a dog-and-monke y circus or some 
} 


m\ 
remark, 


young we dia 


that, and parents, then old 


ray, would ‘Forrest, when you 


were not appreciate the 


void 


valiant struggle 4 


fT the 


you made 
mask. But n¢ 
home, we will tz 
And | 


Oa little 


taking 
come 
ou would 


ana ther 





ome home, but only rt 
that | bear any hard yu 
qd not appreciate the struggle I under- 
vent, but simply because oil and water do 
mix and my mask is now definitely off 











sit at the old home it I oO not war 
iny remarks made about m nm 
my drinking, because I indulge is 
those ces 1d am aiso very prolane, espe 
ially when crossed in any wa nape 


manner. Furthermore 


I had just got this far in my 





, e 
when a familiar voice remarked | 
ear, “C garettes, cigars, peanuts hewing 
gum and choice candie 


| had never expected to meet t! + + tir 





boy again, but immediately on seeing him 
I knew by instinct wh I ought to do, be 
cause I knew by instinct how Cousin Elmer 
would have acted undé sin 4 im 
stances 

“Yes, I would like some cigarettes I 
said with an agreeable smile, and pulling a 
five-dollar bill—the parting gift of my Aunt 
Frances—out of my right-hand pants 


pocket, added, ‘Can you change this 


‘Certainly, brother,’’ he producing 


and 


Said, 


tity of quarters 





a large quan smaller 
pieces of money and beginning to count 


them into his left hand 


NY 


No, brother,” | said with the same 
agreeable smile, ‘1 don’t want the chicker 
feed But if vou have some Is I w 
think about buy ng those cigarettes 

He did not look quite so heertu but 


taking back his change, produced from his 
right-hand pants pocket a ro 

He began peeling 
I said, taking the first 


off dollar b 


them around my five, and replacing th 
roll in my right-hand pants pocket and 
handing the train boy a quarter I guess 
that is about right, brother, isn't it? nd 
I continued giving him the same agreeable 
smile 

“What do you think you are doing?” he 


yelled 

“Well 
were coming to Madison a month ago y 
stole a dollar and seventy-five 
me. Now you are giving it back. What is 
the matter? Do you want a receipt?” 

“*T will call the brakeman,”’ he 
tween his teeth, ‘‘and have you thrown off 
the train 

“All the way off?’ I said, laughing in a 
mean way, the same as, probably, Cousin 
Elmer laughed under similar circumstances. 
‘Brother, you may be able to take candy 
away from children, but you can't take a 
dollar and seventy-five cents away from 
me. It is no crime when a man gets his 
money back from a thief; so cali a brake- 
men’s convention, if you think it will 
any good.”’ 

As the result of the action of the harpy in 
Madison, I had completely taken off the 
mask and no longer cared what happened 
to me, and the more I said the louder | 
yelled. And the louder I yelled the more 
people began crowding around. 


brother,”’ I remarked when we 


ou 


| 


cents from 


said be 


do you 





“What is the matter?’’ asked the cor 
ductor, coming up. ‘‘ What is the matte 

“There is nothing the matter I re 
marked with an agreeable smile except 


+ 


at a gypper got gyppea 





On a Wissahickon Hill 
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time of m ist inte ew M | 
m voice nas neve f f 
Yes said the cone t na thie 
young man has got your number, B il 
t serves you rig! t. because vou have beer 
cating on thir e tor a long time Ar 
l eve receive one more mpiaint ag 
you, there wv he another vw y 
this rur 
I never felt so good in n fe And wher 
at Bryant’s Elbow, I got off the train and 
the train boy said to me between gritted 
teet! | will Knock your bDioch T | re 


plied the same as Cousin Elmer probably 


umstances 


but the old 


would have done under the 

Yes, that 

piloc k 
For a min 

, 


might try something, but final 


s what they a 


Say 


s still there, brother 


ite t looked as though he 


| 


y he said | 


wi get you sometime when you have not 
got your gang and then | will get you right 


You read that somewhere in a paper 


you little skeezicks,’’ I said with the same 
agreeable smile. Then, after pulling out my 
watch and shutting it with a snap, added 

Well, well you are osing va uable time 
my lad, and if your poor old mother ever 


ll tear vour wool out. What 
run along and 


tnen tne train 


gets wise she w 


bub, is to 


And just 


I advise you to do 


sell your papers 
started 


He 


was all he 


That 
ldo 


fee 


stood there on the platiorm 


could do ust stand there 


not suppose it is possible for a man to 
any felt at this minute 


So I just floated down the street to Car 


better than | 


rick’s, opened the door with a bang, be 
cause I didn’t care what happened, and 
said, “Hello, Mr. Carrick; wrap up that 
pair of checkerboard socks in the window 


and take it 
accept that Saturday job after 
I thought I explained you 
young,”’ said Mr. ¢ 
minute 
‘Well,’ 
smile, 


out of my salary 


arrick alter a brea 


I responded with an agreeable 
l am will ng to let bygones he by 
gones if you are.” 


‘Forrest.”’ he said, ho ling onto the 
counter for support, the ob is yours 


Come and get it use that much 
nerve on our customers you W te 
salesman before Chr 

And I floated or 
better 


If you car 
our star 
stmas 

down the street feeling 
and better and as 


every minute, 


often as I passed a store where | saw some- 


such as neckties or socks | 


ight-hand 


] 
Keqd, 


thing I 


would my roll out of my r 


pu 


pants pocket and spend seventy-five or 
eighty cents the same as wate It was 
+} 


e experience of a lifet me 


At Pete’s Smoke Shop, having slapped a 
the 


dollar bill on counter and then sper 


ame as water for some irette 
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Sa fety -- ac kard cars are designed by the recog- 
. v nized leaders in automotive engineering. 
They are built to the highest precision standards, 


in a factory which experts travel half way around 
the world to see and study. 


Packard owners know they may place the fullest 
confidence in their cars. Their own experience 
serves only to impress the reputation which 


A S K r H E M A N W H O O Ww N S oO N E 








“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


Packard has borne for more than a quarter of a 
century. 


No matter what the demand of the moment, dis- 
tinguished appearance at the opera door or brute 
power on a grinding grade, the Packard may be 
depended upon—always. 

Talent, experience, facilities—these combine to 
produce motor vehicles unsurpassed in perform- 
ance, in beauty and comfort, and in safety. 
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ecuple of departments rather roughly, ran 
through a pile of letters, wrote one in his 
abominable handwriting to his two sons at 
school, talked to his lawyer and was free to 
go home. Coralie would be there tonight for 
the first time in several months. Although 
Bill had been married to her for nineteen 
years now, and she was the mother of his 
children, he returned as self-consciously as 
if he knew nothing about her. He didn’t 
feel that he knew much about her any more. 
had so many acquired interests, and 
they all were remote from him. The nearer 
he came to his house, the clumsier and more 
inferior Bill felt. 

She was there. They dined together and 
he watched her furtively, admiring her long 
slim hands that did not seem to be in the 
least interested in the process of eating. He 
used always to tell her that she didn’t eat 
enough to keep a bird alive, but lately he 
had left off making personal comments. 
Coralie did not encourage them at all. She 
talked a little of the boys in a rather imper- 
sonal way, spoke of English schools as pos- 
sibly to be preferred to American ones. 
Bill disagreed stoutly but secretly, for his 
knowledge of English schools was born of 
instinctive prejudice, not information. 


She 





After dinner things lagged badly. 
Coralie stood at a French window and 
looked out at the gracious June night. Bill 


wondered what thoughts were in her mind. 
He himself was thoroughly ill at ease. Last 
night he had hoped to meet his wife with 
affection and simplicity, and had made a 
resolve to himself that they would not 
stiffen like this again—and thereit was. She 
was bored with him and he was shy with 
In a day or two they would adjust and 
go their own ways. It was this first day of 
formal greeting, this appearance of reunion 
that was so difficult. He knew it as well as 
she, 


ner. 


‘“*T suppose you're tired, Coralie.” 

‘No, not specially.” 

How vigorous she was at thirty-nine. 
How firm the outline of her body under the 
clinging fabric of her dress. No doubt it 
was a most expensive dress. He must say 
something about it. 

‘That’s a pretty dress you’ve got on, 
Coralie. Paris, I suppose. 

“Right,” she said. ‘‘You’re 
psychic, Bill. Do you like it?” 

“T like everything you wear. You al- 
You look good in 





almost 


ways look good to me. 
anything.” 

She was thinking perhaps of the man 
who had recently told her that there were 
very few clothes that suited her, told her 
critically and expertly what she should 
wear. That may have been why she smiled, 
ooking through the screen at the soft night. 

Suddenly surprised him. ‘Isn't 
there going to be a courthouse or hospital 
or something built here?”’ 

“There’s going to be a courthouse,”” he 
assured her; ‘‘a million-and-a-half-dollar 
structure. Not so slow for a city this size. 
The bonds are authorized and all they’ve 
got to do now is to build it. Been reading 
the papers?” 

‘*T heard about it in Chicago. There’s a 
man there, an architect, who'd heard about 
it. He’s wickedly intelligent. I can’t imag- 
ine why he wants to build courthouses.” 

‘*For a 3 per cent commission, I should 
say,’ suggested Bill. ‘‘ Let him have a try 
Competition’s open.” 

Don’t you have a lot to do with things 

» that? He said that it would be mixed 
up in politics probably.” 

t’s mixed up in politics, all right,” 
chuckled Bill cheerfully, “‘and I wouldn’t 
e surprised if in the end I did have some- 
thing to do with it.” 

“Rodney Pater is terribly artistic.” 


she 





‘They all are when it comes to spending 

county money—damned artistic.” 
Coralie said nothing more. She went out 
after a little to take a walk down by the 
ls, and Bill saw no more of her 


seven pools, 
until he passed her door on the way to bed. 
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He hesitated in front of the door, then 
knocked and went in. She had changed to 
a short gold satin negligee and was writing 
letters. Bill sat down beside a pile of new 
books which had evidently just been un- 
packed, picked up one of them, read a little, 
came to a ha!t, looked at Coralie curiously, 
and seeing that she was not watching him, 
read on. What was coldly printed there 
scandalized him. It might be true enough, 
he thought, shutting the volume quietly 
and laying it down, but it wasn’t the sort 
of thing women ought to read about cer- 
tainly. And putas calmly asallthat! He'd 
never dream of even discussing those things 
with Coralie, and after all he was married 
to her. He regarded the beautiful fit of his 
wife’s shingle and wondered what she would 
say if he suddenly ‘xissed her. 

**Going to bed?” she asked. 

““T guess I'll turn in. I had a big day. 
Coralie ra 

She turned around at his hesitation and 
he could feel her cool brown eyes regarding 
his sentimentality. Desperately he plunged 
ahead. “I’ve been thinking, while you 
were away Yo know, we don’t want 
to drift apart.” 

“Bill,” she said, “‘you’ve been going to 
movies while I was gone. That’s what they 
always say—‘don’t let us drift apart.’”’ 

“No, Coralie, I’m in earnest. Let’s be 
natural with each other, the way a husband 
and wife ought to be.” 

“It’s dangerous to get too natural.’’ She 
pushed her writing materials away, and 
coming over to where he sat, dejected and 
yet determined, patted the top of his head. 
“Don’t bother about marital relations,” 
she said. ‘“‘They’ve become awfully in- 
tricate lately. Go along to bed, Bill. 
You’re tired. And remember that we're 
grown up.” 

“That’s no reason why we shouldn't 
have the same interests, more or less.”’ 

“Isn't it? Listen, Bill, I like all sorts of 
things you wouldn’t care about. Hard rid- 
ing, and books you'd think were scandalous, 
and conversation you’d put in the same 
and cold baths. You like lots of 
food and grubby politics. It’s infinitely 
better for us both to keep out of each 
other’s fields. You wouldn’t like my kind of 
thing any more than I'd like politics.” 

He had loved her when he had married 
her, when she was an eager young nobody 
with the untamed sense of humor that had 
since become chronic and satirical amuse- 
ment. But looking at her now, he was 
amazed at how much more she could hurt 
him than she could then. Then she used to 
scold him, try to make him take better 
care of his nails, brush his hats, and she 
only made him laugh. Now she no longer 
scolded. She ignored him. Her books ig- 
nored him and her gold negligees were in- 
different to his admiration. He wanted to 
tell her one thing more, give her some hint 
of the way he had felt toward her last night, 
of the longing that had swept over him as 
he thought of her and the years that had 
become so sterile emotionally. But it was 
impossible to tell her, impossible to expose 
that shy feeling to her mockery. 

““We get along adequately, it seems to 
me,”’ Coralie went on, “‘as it is.”’ 

He had a rough impulse to take hold of 
her and clap his hand over her mouth, but 
he did not. he said, “‘I suppose 
so. Good night.” 


class 


“Sure,” 


It was as he had expected. Jacobs, run- 
ning so far ahead of Nye as to make Nye’s 
candidacy absurd, had the field to himself 
and swaggered in it. Jacobs had been the 
big man on the county board for three 
years and he intended to stay in that rdle. 
That the vote cast had been extremely light 
and that his political henchmen had been 
extravagant in their promises bothered him 
not at all. It did bother him at first to have 
the suggestion made in the press that a 
special expert committee should assist the 
county board in choosing an architect for 


the new courthouse. Suavely as it was put, 


Jacobs knew the origin of the suggestion 
Though he had never come to pen battie 
with Bill Dunn, he had carried on a long 
guerrilla warfare with him. He disliked 


Bill’s whole make-up, the good nature of 
his polities, the fact that his sharp turns 
were never crooked, his popularity, his 
shrewdness, the way he stood in with big 
people and the fact that ne was often asked 
to sit on important committees which al- 
ways ignored Jacobs. 

His first intention was to fight the 
cial committee’s appointment, but reflec- 
tion and consultation made him change 
his mind. It might be entirely possible to 
make use of such a committee 
it as scapegoat for any criticisms which 
might arise during construction or after- 
ward, and it did not necessarily mean that 
its existence would deflect his influence. 
He had a good many friends in the Archi- 
tects’ Exchange. 

The publication of the names of the com- 
mittee appointed a few weeks later aroused 
no controversy. Five well-known men wit} 
some knowledge of architecture or building 
construction were on it, among them Bill 
Dunn, which surprised no one. Bill was on 
a great many committees in the course of 
the year, and though he manufactured ce- 
ment, no one doubted the honesty of his 
judgment in a matter like this. It dis- 
turbed Bill himself to find that T. R. Fo- 
garty and Leonrrd Johnson were two of the 
four others named. They played too close 
to Jacobs to be trusted, and it did not mean 
that the committee was to be the inde- 
pendent body he had hoped. Jacobs would 
be sitting in through Fogarty and Johnson. 
Still, with numbered plans coming in, and 
the architect’s identity not known until the 
winning plan had been selected, he felt rea- 
sonably sure of being able to assure at least 
fair play, and not let Jacobs get in any 
dirty work. 

Bill’s two sons, Loring and Charlie, came 
home in July, having rounded off their 
term of school with several weeks of staying 
with friends. Bill was proud of 
They looked like Coralie and there was only 
a year and a half difference in their ages. 
They were very healthy and well schooled 
in the importance of being fit, dogmatic 


spe- 
I 


even use 


} is boys 


about their clothes and talked in what 
seemed to Bill a kind of dialect. Half the 
time he could not follow their talk any 


more than their mother’s. Cora evidently 
understood them when she bothered to do 
so. She was extremely modern with them, 
and quite delightful, treating them as con- 
temporaries, and they admired her im- 
mensely. Their father could see that 

He could see further that they saw little in 
him to admire. He was more dumpy than 
ever and more full-stomached, against their 
tallness and litheness. But that disturbed 
him less, although he was constantly intend 
ing to get at that diet, than his mental sep- 
aration from them. He wondered a good 
deal about what these two confident young 
fellows of seventeen and eighteen would do 
when they finished their protracted educa- 
tion. They seemed to him to be drifting 
away from reality in their schooling 
of toward it. He thought of the tang 
living as he knew it, of the scramble for 
livelihood among hundreds and thousands 
of none too fine-grained people—for Bill 
had an acute sense of humanity, being an 
adroit politician—and he 
where his sons would fitin. Before he him- 
self was old enough to vote, Bill had under 
stood the value of money power and political 
power—understood them grimly. It 
not money that worried h Bill had no 


insteac 





e 


could not see 


was 


im. 


great respect for money, though he had 
made plenty of it. But he wanted his sons 
to manage life cleverly, and they did not 
seem to him to know yet what it was about. 


And now Coralie talked of sending them to 
Oxford. 
gut why?” 


asked Bill. “If I had my 


way, they'd go to the state unive 
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Experts carefully inspect the 
offee for quality before the 
bags are taken into the 
cleaning plant 


Our direct-from- plantation 
distributing method brings 
this rare blend of coffees to 
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Av Mi of importance to you who buy or drink 
ve ‘ i coffee. These methods bring the pick of 
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aSe8 the world’s prize coffee crops from the 
high mountain plantations direct to your table by 
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the shortest and most economical route. Note the 
chart at the right. 

So important are the savings made possible by 
this direct-from-plantation distributing method, 
that choice coffeesonce almost prohibitive in price, 
due to excessive handling costs, are now available 
for every-day use. No wonder that people by the 
thousands turn to this rare blend as the final solu- 
tion of the coffee problem. 


Note These Savings 
By importing coffee direct from the plantations we 
eliminate all unnecessary handling costs. By selling 


MONARCH 
COF FEE 


( wy = h © te ¢ comes to you in sanitary, 
tight 3 yund containers under 4 
seal 7 is ne er sold in bulk 


r Monare ch is the only nationally advertised 

i dy promucts sold exclusively 

men who own and operate their 
own stores 





Note the chart above. 


This shows the di- 


rect route Monarch Coffee takes between 

the plantation and your table. All unnec- 

essary handling costs are eliminated. All 

unnecessary profits are saved. And these 

Savings are passed on to you in the form of 
higher quality. 
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Our method brings you the world’s 
finest coffee at a moderate price. 


; 
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ABOVE: Typical coffee lands in Colombia. Note the 
mountainous nature of the country. The finest 
grades of coffee are grown in altitudes of 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. All Monarch Coffee comes from these 
high mountain plantations. 


Lert: A coffee plantation. ’/ote how the trees are 
planted in rows. It is necessary to have overhead 
shadetoprotecttheberriesfromthehot,tropicalsun. 
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direct to the retail grocer we save all unnecessary prof- 
its. Thus we are able to pack in each Monarch carton 
a blend of the finest coffees grown without adding an 
extra penny to the price you pay. In other words, in- 
stead of paying for coffee handling you pay for coffee 
quality when you buy Monarch. 

In fairness to you and to us, we ask that you try 
Monarch and compare it with the coffee you are now 
using. Every Monarch Merchant is authorized to re- 
fund your money promptly if you are not delighted with 
Monarch Coffee. Order a trial package today. If your 
grocer can’t supply you, write for the name of a Mon- 
arch Merchant near you—and a free copy of an inter- 
esting booklet entitled “Coffee Blossoms.” 
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Continued from Page 41) 
plenty of company. We expect to get a 
good many plans submitted in the next two 
weeks, before the competition closes.’ 

“It’s a very interesting opportunity,” 
said Pater. ‘‘There’s really no reason why 
public buildings shouldn’t be as beautiful 
in America as they are abroad.” 

“Aren't they?” asked Bill. “‘I’ve never 
been abroad myself, but there’s some fine 
structures in Washington, D. C. As for 
that, our own state capitol is second to 
none, sir.” 

Coralie did not shudder. In her earlier 
stages of civilization, she might have. Now 
she poured more tea with an air of taking 
anything that came along and accepting the 
universe as amusing. 

Sehind her gilt tea table she was very 
effective. Bill saw it. He always saw 
Coralie even when she was distant like that. 
No doubt Pater saw it. 

‘You’ve a very fine place here, Mr 
Dunn,” he remarked; “‘remarkable land- 
scaping.”’ 

“Yes,” said Bill, “it’s a pretty place. 
Like to sell off a few lots myself. Prop- 
erty’s gone up in value since we built here 
and we'd make a nice profit and get some 
neighbors. But Coralie doesn’t want to 
and I tell her it’s her place. She can do 
as she likes with it.”’ 

‘It’s very perfect as it is and a charming 
setting for Coralie.” 

Bill eyed his guest. So he’d reached the 
Coralie stage. It must be a friendship of 
some standing. Whether it was of long 
standing or not, it had apparently been 
reasonably intimate. That appeared at din- 
ner a couple of hours later as Coralie and 
the architect discussed friends and houses 
and books and hunting and other things 
while Bill ate steadily and far too much. 
Coralie had changed into a dress of pale- 
yellow silk that cleared her arms at the 

houlders. Bill did not dress for dinner un- 
less he was especially told to do so. He 
crubbed his hands and face and changed 
his shirt and still was hot and unkempt. 
But the architect, in the same dark co: 
and white flannels he had worn in the 
afternoon, looked as if he belonged in the 
picture with Coralie. He was a good judge 
of whisky. Bill found that out before din- 
ner. But somehow they didn’t meet very 
well even over the whisky. He wasn’t the 
sort of man you could warm up to, thought 
Bill 

‘Where are the boys?”’ he asked Coralie 
uddenly, breaking into a discussion of 
something that had happened somewhere 
ona yacht. He couldn’t for the life of him 
make out whether they were talking of 
their friends or of characters in a book 

| don’t know,” said Coralie; ‘‘out, I 


uppost | have two most amusing and 
lengthy sons, you know, Rodney. I’m 
thinking that they should go to Oxford.” 


‘Oh, they should,” agreed Rodney; “for 
American boys especially, it’s such an ad- 
vantage * 

Bill did not speak. His thoughts joined 
in the conversation profanely. But he was 
a little afraid of open controversy. ‘‘Ox- 
ford!”’ he thought grimly, and adorned 
that ancient university with derogatory 
oaths 

Coralie took her guest motoring, for his 
car was being oiled at the hotel garage. As 
she said they might stop and dance some- 
where, she assumed that Bill did not care to 
come along, but Bill motioned her to come 
aside in the living room for a minute 

“Think it looks all right?” he asked 

She gazed down at her dress. ‘“‘ Looks all 
right— what?” 

He pointed with his thumb in the direc- 
tion of the hall where Pater waited. 

“Not the dress. I mean you think it 
looks all right for you to go out with this 
fellow alone at night?” 

“Oh, Bill,” sighed Coralie, and laughed 
hopelessly, “‘some day you'll simply kill 
me. You belong in a cloistered convent 
All right? Why, as far as I know now, it's 
all right. You just hope for the best.” 

Bill felt a fool, but none the less an angry 
fool. He looked after the retreating couple. 








Pater no doubt had manner, as Coralie 
called it. 

He walked up and down by the seven 
pools many times that night. He tried to 
stalk along with importance. But instead, 
because he was a little man and badly 
built, he could only strut, and now and then 
he stumbled over the flagstones. So at 
length he gave up reflection and went up to 
his room, wiere he got into very unbe- 
coming pajamas and, climbing into bed, 
picked up one of the books he was reading. 
Bill liked to read when he got around to it, 
and there was a curious collection of things 
on his night table. Rabelais stayed there 
rather permanently, and there was a very 
long and authentic history of the state, 
and a history of the Civil War. 

Tonight he read the state history. It 
was not a very old state and Bill could re- 
member some of the men mentioned in the 
later chapters. He could understand its 
commerce and its politics more thoroughly 
as he read over again and again— what had 
happened in the last hundred years as the 
age of fur trading had become the age of 
lumber and then changed again into the age 
of mining. He opened it and, reading 
laboriously, with the close attention of the 
man who has never learned to skim pages, 
he became engrossed. He did not even 
hear Coralie come in until she spoke to him. 
He was deep in history, sympathizing with 
the difficulties and schemes of Jim Hill in 
building railroads; but when Coralie 
called him, he looked up and became agaia 
a little red-faced man in abominably blue 
pajamas. 

“Have a good time?” he asked 

She nodded. ‘He's pretty civilized,” 
she said, obviously referring to Rodney; 
“and, Bill, I hope that he gets that job for 
the courthouse.” 

“You hope he does? 
self. ‘It’s an open competition, Coralie. 
All he has to do is to be good enough.” 

“Oh, well, he’s bound to be infinitely 
better than the others.” 

“Then he'll get it.” 
‘I thought there was a lot of politics 


She repeated her- 





mixed up in it. Rodney seemed to think it 
was likely. And a man like him, if he’s 
willing to do that sort of building, 
not to have to be subjec ted to that.” 





‘To what?” 

‘Oh, you know what I mean—all kinds 
of crooked poutics. Can't it be some “ 
fixed so he'll get it?” 

He stared at his wife. ‘I don’t play that 
kind of ball, Coralie. You don’t know what 
you're talking about or suggesting. Why, 
I’m on the committee, my dear girl, that 
picks the architect!” 

“Well, then I don’t see why. I could 
just give you a hint what his plan was like, 
maybe, if he mentioned it to me, so you 
wouldn't get it mixed up with the others 
t’s sure to be the best plan 

Bill bounced off his pillow and out of bed. 
“Did that bird suggest this?” 

“No,” said Coral y; 
idea. Don’t, Bill. You look exactly like a 
turkey. I don’t see why you steam so.” 
And she looked at his feet, which were 


surely comedy feet. ‘‘Only it would be fun 


lie calmly; “it’s my 


to have Rodney here, and he says that if he 
gets that job he’d be here off and on. You 
ought to be yrateful to get a person like 
him interested in your silly courthouse.” 
“I’m not. I’m not : 
thanks at all. And I 
any more about it. Are you going to see a 
lot of that fellow, Coralie?” 
*Asmuchasl can. He’s very amusing.’ 
‘‘He doesn’t amuse me. i 


ook right, Coralie, to have a fellow wh 








| 
trying for that job hang 
house. It isn’t hardly ethical.” 








She laughed again, and he she 
was exhilarated from her even ike 
her old excitable self than was usua It 
was Rodney Pater who was responsible f 
that, and Bill’s irritation deepened 

‘Bill,”’ she said, “‘you are a vault of the 
world’s best and oldest prejudices \ 


ght, we won’t have him hanging around 
May I meet him on the corner 
under the arc light?” 


the house. 
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HY is it so many American 

men and women of distin- 

guished social, and artistic, 
and public position drive the Willys- 
Knight Great Six in preference to all 
other fine automobiles? .. . 


Why is it so many famous Euro 





pean personalities coincide so em- 


phatically in this preference?... 


W hy 1S it this car enjoys such 
unusual prestige—such widespread good-will 
umong the most selective group of motor- 


car buyers in this cowntry and abroad?... 





most famous ship 


*€ At sea, the mighty Leviathan... Ashore, 
my wonderful Willys-Knight Great Six... 


That's my idea of transportation de luxe.’ 


( Signed ) HERBERT HARTLE 


Here Captain Herbert Hartley—Com- 


mander of the world-famous “ Leviathan”’ 
. The Willys-Knight 


States a reason. . 


DE LUXE TRANSPORTATION: 
- says the Commander of Americas 


Great Six is to motoring what the 
flag-ship of the United States Ship 


to trans-Atlantic 


ping Lines is 
travel... 

In a word—here in this superfine 

automobile, and pre-eminently, is true 

’ “transportation de luxe.” 

; P ‘ 


, The product of modern engineering, 
modern designing ... A newly-built 
car through and through—not merely a series 
of “improvements”’ super-imposed upon an 


old-type chassis never intended for modern 
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motoring needs . The Willys-Knight At the same time it completely wipes out modernly-engineered Willys-Knight Gi 

Great Six was the first to present on this side _ the frequent and always inconvenient lay- Six gains in power, gains in efficiency, gain 

of the Atlantic the most recent engineering ac ups that carbon-cleaning and valve-grinding smooth and silent running with every n 
complishments of Europe and new and vastly cause in all other automobiles of conventional Thus you need never be disturbed about 





\ bettered standards of American performance — poppet-valve design. that weakness common to all less moder: 
combined... Here is a car whose motor is simplicity cars—their tendency to become noisy, 
| | Anextremely powerful car, very fast,exceed- itself... with 118 to 158 less partsthan any powerful, less efficient, after a few tens of 
t ingly active... A car whose marked beauty other... A motor that requires practically thousands of miles. 
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i , : ‘ ‘ $2195: Convertible 
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Ask your Willys-Knight dealer for fact 


With no carbon troubles, no valves to grind, WI LLYS - KN IG} | and figures. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, 


no valve springs to weaken, the Willys ( > t S | X Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., 
| Knight Great Six cuts upkeep costs in two... rca 


loronto, Canada. 
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and your firm won't be pleasant. I promise 
you that.” 
The architect’s face was sour. He eyed 
Jacobs, who refused to communicate in 
glances. Jacobs had tipped his chair back 
and was reading the menu, evidently de- 
ciding to keep out of it. 
““You haven’t any proof of what you 
began Pater, ‘‘and furthermore it 
might be unpleasant for you ‘s 
Vell,” said Bill, “I'll find proof, no 
matter who’s involved. You’ve been hang- 
ing around here, trying to get in some dirty 
work. I know dirty work when I see it. 
No one better. I don’t advise you to sub- 


mit plans.”” He stood up and unexpectedly 
grinned. ‘You wouldn’t be such a fool,” 


he added. ‘‘Good day, gentlemen.” 





ight in many months he 
had gone home with any confidence. Why 
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he felt so he could not have told. But he 
did not care tonight about his height or his 
fat stomach. They were trivialities. He 
knew right and wrong, black and white. 
All this folderol, this stuff they talked, was 
so much blah. He'd have to put his foot 
down and he would. 

Coralie was not in sight, not in the house, 
and he hunted for her, his heart turning a 
little sick, as he wondered if perhaps she 
had been angry enough to leave the house 
and him. 

He found her down by the seventh pool, 
gazing at the shining carp that darted 
about in it silently. 

“Well, you terrible little crook,’’ Bill be- 
gan cheerfully, ‘‘you didn’t think I would 
let you get away with that, did you? The 
nerve of you, taking up with Jacobs!”’ 

She turned to him. 

“You needn’t have pinched my arm 
black and blue.” 
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“But I’ve wanted to for weeks,’’ said 
Bill, in extenuation of himself, ‘‘and it’s 
been coming to you too. What were you 
trying to do, anyway? I used to think you 
were pretty smart, Coralie. But to see you 
lining up with a bird like Jacobs, and that 
crooked Chicago bird! I guess he'll get a 
fast train home.” 

“T thought you wanted me to take an 
interest in politics not so long ago!’’ she 
remarked, with a tone which might have 
sounded sulky if it had not been for her 
perfect sophistication, which did not admit 
moods. 

“That’s all right,” said Bill, “but you 
better not get so far into them unt.! you 
begin voting, until you learn something. 
And one of the things you want to learn 
first, Coralie, is that a real politiciar may 
use other people, but he doesn’t get used 
himself—or herself. That’s Lesson Num- 
ber One.”’ 
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“Going to educate me?” she asked ironi- 
cally. 

But Bill did not dwindle under her look. 
He came back: “I guess I’d better. You 
can’t play that kind of politics in my fam 
ily. You're all wrong, Coralie. I see I've 
got a lot to teach you and the boys about 
this town and this country. We'd better let 
Oxford and Paris go for a while. You've 
got to get some idea of what’s right and 
what’s wrong. You’re off the main track 
my girl.” 

She looked him up and down. “I’ve got 
some work to do on you, myself. You look 
more and more disreputable. Clothes out 
of press—fifty pounds overweight!” 

He recognized the old tone of scolding 
interest in himself. For Coralie’s civiliza- 
tion had cracked and Bill went up to her 
without restraint for the long, unsophisti- 
cated, middle-class kiss he had been dream- 
ing of. 


OLD MAIDS OF THE LAST GENERATION=AND THIS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Nor was this modesty assumed. I myself 
knew one darling old maid so modest or so 
possibly, that she boned the high col- 
It was a mystery to 
me then and still is, as to why she did it. 
I asked her once and got for my pains what 
nowadays would be described as a dirty 
look, and no answer. 

But now that the old maids of a genera- 
tion ago have passed away, who have taken 
their places? Who is there now to relieve 
the overworked mother? Who now wears 
the kitchen apron in summer? Or is it that 
kitchen aprons have also disappeared? 

W ho now washes the dishes after a church 
supper? Never, in my day at least, was 
that depressing job done by anyone except 
an eld maid. The plump-cheeked married 
women bustled about, serving the baked 
ham and scalloped oysters, the ice cream 
and cake. But when the time came to 
wash up, an old maid, so dreadfully lonely 
that she willingly did the dirty work in or- 
der to belong, would say, ‘‘Here! You've 
worked long enough. Let medothedishes!”’ 
And I can still see the plump-cheeked 
matrons hastily untying their aprons and 
letting her. Alas! The old maids of yes- 
teryear were let to do so many ugly, hot, 


tiresome jobs 


Now what [ want to know is where did 


the old maids get to? What became of 
them? They have disappeared —you all 
know that. What did it? 

I once wrote a book about old maids in 
which I espoused their cause. It is out of 
print now, so I cannot -be accused of at- 
tempting to boost its sales. I made my old 
maid well dressed and attractive, not at all 
one you would ask to wash the dishes. 


| wonder if that did any good? 


The Old Maid Changeth 
Please do not blame me for thus taking a 
little credit for the improvement of the con- 
ditions of old maids, for I live in Holly- 

T 


wood, and Lord knows, we of Hollywood do 
not mind speaking out or acting up now 





ind then, just to let you know we are on 
earth. The modest. violet, as a symbol of 
Hollywood, went out with the rise in real 
estate, and the sunflower took its place. 
Persona | applaud. For what does a 
sunflow lo but quietly demand her own 
place in the sun? For my part, I love to 
34 ‘ t it 
Now, if there are any old maids left in 
the Fast or Middle West, all I can say is 
that it is yea nee [ have seen one, and 
| travei constantly. Never have I seen one 
1 Hollywood. Here they roll both their cig- 
irett ind their s. They bob their 
i They wear st t skirts over the best- 
woking of legs in shee Tox ngs. They 
ire presidents of clubs, on hospita boards, 
ind if any are still nooi-teachers, all I 
an say that they don’t look the part. 
When I think of some of the old-maid 
chooi-teacners ] used to know! 





Here in Hollywood old maids write plays 
and act in pictures. Tne other day when 
we had two colossal productions of Julius 
Cesar in the Hollywood Bowl—and by the 
way, do you know the Hollywood Bowl? 
Without exaggeration, it is the most won- 
derful thing in the world—there were mar- 
velous old maids among the actors, not 
only in the mob scenes but in character 
parts. 

Kitchen aprons indeed! 

The old maids we all used to know went 
out with wood stoves, and the new spin- 
sters came in with the war. Ah, that war! 
It took the lid off the world. Don’t you 
remember how, in the first days of it, quiet, 
timid, home-loving women came creeping 
out of their seclusion and offered them- 
selves tothe Red Cross with a look of defiant 
patriotism in their startled eyes? 

It was the first chance the old-maid type 
of woman had, were she wife or widow, 
to come out of her shell and be a part of 
things. With war’s necessity for women to 
take the place of men in factories, shops, 
banks and offices, the old maid for the first 
time found herself wanted to the extent 
that her services were paid for. She was a 
part of life. 

This prideful thing gradually took away 
her sense of being a shut-in. She competed 
with younger women, less efficient women, 
girls, flappers even, and for once her years 
and experience told. The old maid began 
to hold her head high and she bought new 
clothes. The moment a woman begins to 
buy new and stylish clothes she has burst 
her shell. Watch her! 

With War-Risk Insurance old maids 
shed their inhibitions. They also shed their 
flannels and dared rheumatism with crépe 
de chine undies. They took to high heels, 
and as a last gesture of defiance at the old- 
fashioned things they were, old maids dis- 
carded their corsets and wriggled their hips 
when they walked. 

Next, they openly made efforts to attract 
men of their own age—and succeeded, let 


me pause to remark. Thousands of women 
more than forty have married since the war 
liberated them. I know, and they know, 
that if it hadn’t been for the war they would 
have continued their drab existence unto 
the end and had “‘spinster’”’ carved under 
the marble angels on their tombstones. 

The evolution of the old maid was slow. 
She did not all at once develop into an 
office presence or member of the board. She 
grew with her opportunities and she was 
not slow to take advantage of those. Her 
genius at cooking made her an early teacher 
of classes in food conservation and the use 
of substitutes. Had she not herself always 
been a substitute? Here she was at home, 
for the feel of a kitchen apron was familiar 
and gave her courage. 

Then she began to invent new recipes 
and to teach them to her betters—to the 
very indolent, incompetent class of women 
to whom she had formerly paid nice, long 
visits, helping them to cook and sew. Old 
maids by the thousand flocked to Herbert 
Hoover’s side and made themselves in- 
valuable to his programs. And as he saw 
their timid yet determined approach, as 
he saw by their clothes and by their man- 
ners that they were not accustomed to the 
duties which lay before them, but that they 
were fired by a spiritual patriotism which 
accounted for the forward marching of 
their souls, Hoover must have felt much as 
Lincoln did when his first call for volun- 
teers resulted in the gorgeous advance of 
those motley patriots who came singing 
““We are coming, Father Abraham, one 
hundred thousand strong!’’ And now, as 
these modish spinsters of the present day 
active, alert, independent, happy — swing 
along the street, I wonder if they ever 
stop to think of their debt to Herbert 
Hoover? 

Abraham Lincoln of blessed memory 
was not the only emancipator the world 
has ever known. 

After food conservation came the money 
question. Liberty Loans were to be floated; 














War-Risk Insurance sold. Old maids who 
had dreamed dreams while ramming coarse 
needles through fustian and corduroy now 
came forward and offered to help. They 
sold bonds, they did. They found that they 
were not afraid to go into banks and count- 
inghouses and urge the claims of boys in 
the trenches on those who had not gone 
across and could not go. I don’t deny that 
they were frightened the first time they 
were asked to go before five hundred or a 
thousand women and talk bonds, or to 
schools and tell the children how to sell 
But frightened or not, they went 

Look over the women at any bankers’ 
convention and see how many of those 
women in charge of the women’s depart 
ment of great banking institutions are 
really stunning old maids 


The Spinster Who Spins Not 


And so, with crucial events to precipitate 
her evolution, the businesslike, art-loving, 
fashion-setting spinster of today burst from 
her thin-necked, anxious, service-without- 
pay chrysalis, and spreading her purple- 
and-gold wings, she sailed gracefully into 
the horizon blue of a new existence, where 
it was her privilege to touch her thirsty 
lips to the sweets of life, with no nagging 
relatives to eye her new freedom askance 
and try to relegate her once more to an 
adopted nursery and an adopted kitchen 
stove 

A bas the old! 1 p with the new! 

The old maid of yesterday, who was ex- 


pected to save her money that she might 
leave it intact to nieces and nephews, is to- 
day spending it with a royal hand. With 
crossed legs she leans back in her smart- 
restaurant chair, her bobbed hair tucked 
under a modish, impudent little hat, and 
if a faint smile touches her lips at the 
thought of her discarded corsets, flannels 
and relatives, who shall blame her? Not I, 
for one! 

Hitherto she served one family. Now, 
with her educated ability, she serves thou- 
sands. Once she helped her sisters and 
brothers to save pennies by broiling herself 
over a kitchen stove. Now she goes out and 
solicits thousands for her hospitals, her day 
nurseries, her playgrounds. Once she tried 
to earn love and appreciation literally by 
the sweat of her brow and the sacrifice of 
her physical comfort. Now she commands 
love and respect by an unselfish service to 
mankind, which is none the less welcome 
because it is modishly booted and hatted 
and gowned. 

I would not be understood to limit expert 
business ability to old maids. The emanci 
pation of the grandmother and the story 
of how the flapper came to be would make 
just as tasty a morsel as is this backward 
view of the old maid of a generation ayo 
It only happens that I am a specialist, and 
not a general practitioner. Which is how 
this article came to be written 
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HERE is one Christmas gift more precious than your eves on Well- NF eat J 
rubies. It may not be had fora prince’sransom_ ville’s shining 
vet it is free to one and all. With this gift by the spires and turn your steps into the way of right vay of health, happiness and 
hearth Christmas is a more joyous time in the _ living. Claim the benefits of exercise and the clean, nae 4 I 
humblest cottage than in a palace where it 1s lack- open air. Give more heed to your food selec colli ‘ 1 er re 
ing. It gladdens the carol on the singer's lips and Drink more milk. Eat more often of the wh : | 
fills the very heart with the joy of living. Thou- some grain. Each of our food products makes its w 
sands take it carelessly for granted until it has contribution to your health. Each offer ital : : 
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vainly in its search. The one Christmas gift and brawn. Keep Post Health Products always — Pr} 
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A Close Shave 


AT LAST the crucial moment had 
arrived! Barry knew the frail 
little 
the evidence of nine witnesses 


woman was innocent, but 


victory an almost 
task. 
that to win this case would require 


made super- 


human The lawyer knew 


every ounce of strength at his 


command. 


Thus, as is invariably the case 
in all of life’s battles, victory was 
the fruit of clean living and rugged 
health. In the professions, on the 
fields of sports, in business, and in 
victory goes to the 


and 


the home, 
strong — those fit, mentally 
physically. 

You can become fit and keep fit 
by proper eating and healthful liv- 
ing. By all means, include in your 
diet plenty of pure, fresh, bottled 
milk, for fresh, rich milk is the 
greatest health food in the world. 
Authorities say drink bottled milk 
at mealtime and between meals, 
too. Milk bottled by your dairy- 
man, in Thatcher Superior Qual- 
ity Milk Bottles, is your guarantee 
of full measure, always. Look for 


the trade-mark on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Se 





THATCHER 


BOTTLES “~~ MILK 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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BREADED WATERS 


old eyes pursued her with a glint of com- 
prehending sympathy. 

“Got a best feller already, hey?” he 
said. “Hope he’s good enough for her, 
Mary.” 

““Sh-h-h!” Mrs. Dillahay’s glance moved 
apprehensively to the door, but her mo- 
ment of alarm did small justice to Irene’s 
guest 

Mr. Rodman Elwood’s admirable poise 
implied a praiseworthy desire on his part to 
put others equally at ease. It was an atti- 
tude that could not have been wholly in- 
spired by his exceedingly sophisticated 
Tuxedo or his glistening shoes of patent 
leather; his manner, obviously going deeper 
than mere habiliments, seemed to protest, 
with a friendly insistence, that he was 
really no better than anyone else; that 
you must forget about his importance and 
persuade yourself to meet him upon a so- 
cial level as near as possible to equality. 

The manner followed him into the room, 
carried him splendidly through the intro- 
duction of Uncle Wilmer, and wreathed his 
movements like a perfume as he greeted 
the belated, clattering arrival of Junior and 
accompanied the family to the dining room. 
He assisted both ladies to their seats and 
settled down himself with a visible deter- 
mination to show that Mr. Rodman El- 
wood could enter blithely and graciously 
into any circle, however alien to his habit, 
without abating by jot or tittle the correct 
perfection of his own comportment. 

There was in Uncle Wilmer’s demeanor 
no recognition of the condescensions he in- 
spired. Manifestly he regarded mealtime 
as an opportunity for eating; he embraced 
this one straightforwardly, the efficiency of 
his procedure uncorrupted by the artifici- 
alities of purely formal etiquette. 

There was nothing gross, there was even 
something approaching laintiness, in his 
prandial idiosynerasies—a natural cour- 
tesy somehow suggesting that Uncle Wil- 
mer, himself above reproach in these 
respects, had no quarrel with those who 
preferred to cool their coffee in the cup, and 
whose consumption of peas was not simpli- 
fied by a troweled mortar of mashed pota- 
toes. He displayed the appreciation of the 
ideal dinner guest in his quiet relish of 
what was set before him and the apologetic 
tact with which he declined stewed toma- 
toes, the one dish he elected not to share. 

“Like ‘em, Mary, but they don’t like 
me,” he explained with his vague smile. 
“They don’t lay easy on my stummick.” 

His thoughtful consideration of others 
was displayed when, having dropped his 
fork, he hastily scraped back his chair and 
fished diligently among assorted feet until 
he found it. Overruling Mrs. Dillahay’s 
instruction to Susabelle, he scoured the 
implement with his folded napkin. 

“No need to act like I was comp’ny,”’ 
he explained genially. ‘‘Don’t want you 
sh'd go making extry work for the hired 
girl on account o’ me.”’ 

The hunted look reappeared in Irene’s 
youthful countenance. It acquired a defi- 
nite bitterness when Susabelle, setting 
down the plebeian dessert of pineapple, 
glanced with unmistakable defiance at the 
late advocate of the more patrician float- 
ing island. It endured until, withdrawing 
from the field of her defeat, she beheld 
Uncle Wilmer in the act of following Su- 
sabelle through the swinging door to the 
kitchen. Relief was in Irene’s face and 
voice as she led Mr. Elwood toward the 
apartment known in family nomenclature 
as the billiard room, an appellation thus 
far purely prophetic as to table, cues and 
balls. 

Relief, too, hung upon the atmosphere 
in the living room, where between Mr. and 
Mrs. Dillahay there passed one of those 
glances which, in successful marriages, 
come to do duty in the stead of labored 
words. The husband, however, had re- 
course to speech in answer to his wife’s 
ocular inquiry. 


(Continued from Page 15 


“No,” he said, ‘that just means he’s 
making himself at home. He’s used to sit- 
ting in the kitchen, and the stove’ll prob- 
ably feel good after his trip too. Don’t 
worry.” 

“T wasn’t worrying.” Mrs. Dillahay’s 
glance in the direction of the billiard room 
slightly clouded the veracity of her state- 
ment. “I was just —— It’s naturally a 
little trying for Irene. Children take 
things so seriously, and that boy ——”’ 

Mr. Dillahay’s face and tone became 
faintly hostile. ‘‘He can stand it if we 
can,” he said. ‘‘That get-up of his would 
look just as funny up at the farm as Uncle 
Wilmer’s collar button looks down here.” 

“The Elwoods,” said Mrs. Dillahay, 
‘are just the kind of people we want Irene 
to know, and if ——” 

Junior, yellow-slickered, cap in hand, 
made his characteristically lusty entrance. 

“Thought I’d take the car,” he an- 
nounced casually. He achieved a con- 
vincing half turn toward the door and 
paused. With unabashed, nicely shaded 
amusement over the timeliness of his recol- 
lection, he addressed his sire as one man of 
the world to another. ‘“‘By the way, dad, 
I’m a little short. Could you ——” 

In the act of withdrawing his hand from 
his trousers pocket Mr. Dillahay emerged 
from the hypnotic influence of that tone 
and manner. Simultaneously, several de- 
grees of maturity seemed mysteriously to 
evaporate from the face and carriage of his 
son. 

“Did you bring in the wood today?” 

An expression of pained but patient re- 
proach flickered across Junior’s face, as if to 
deplore the bad taste which could intrude 
such a topic upon a well-mannered con- 
ference between gentlemen. 

“What?” hedemanded. “In thisrain?’ 

Mr. Dillahay became more parental. ‘‘I 
told you,” he said heavily, “that you 
couldn’t have the car unless you carried in 
the wood every day.” 

Junior's eyes widened with a look of hurt 
surprise. He pointed to the east windows, 
where rain splashed silvery streaks against 
black panes. 

“You wouldn’t expect me to cut wood in 
weather like that, would you?”’ he asked 
resentfully. “You wouldn’t expect me to 
go out and catch my death of cold? I gota 
cold in my lungs now, and you wouldn’t 
expect me to run the risk of 23 

He turned to examine with suspicion the 
wheedling smile with which Irene ap- 
proached him. 

“Junie, dear,”’ she said, “it’s awf'ly 
chilly out in the billiard room, and I 

ought I'd light a little fire in the grate. 
Would you mind getting a few scraps of 
wood before you go, please—just a few 
small sticks?” 

During a moment of heavy 
Junior glared at her emotionally. 

““You, too!” he said harshly. ‘Work! 
Work—that’s all they want out of me 
around this house!” Again he pointed 
fiercely to the window. ‘“‘I suppose you'd 
like me to go out in that kind of weather, 
too, wouldn't you? I suppose you don’t 
know that’s how people catch pneumonia. 
I suppose I don’t slave at school all 
day as 

Savagely he rebuffed Irene’s gestured 
entreaty for a tone less oratorical. 

“*T suppose he couldn’t get his own wood, 
could he? Oh, no! Make Junior get it!” 
His voice rose indignantly. “‘ What kind of 
an egg is he, anyway, that he has to have 
wood to keep warm with? When I go call- 
ing on a girl you can bet your sweet life 
we don’t need any wood to “4 

Mr. Dillahay’s countenance gave him 
sudden pause. Mrs. Dillahay deftly poured 
oil on the subsiding seas. “I’m afraid the 
wood is too wet to burn, Irene,”’ she sug- 
gested. ‘You'd better go back.” 

Precipitately Irene withdrew. Junior, 
retiring at discretion, delivered embittered 
soliloquy from the threshold. 


’ 


silence 


3y gracious,” he said, “I’d almost 
rather get the old wood than go through 
this rumpus every night of my life!”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Dillahay agreed, in ar 
other ocular communication, that we 
enough should be let alone. Always, 
these affrays, a drawn issue was tanta 
mount to victory, and by common conse 
neither spoke until Junior’s retreat ha 
carried him out of earshot and the pos 
bility of renewed debate. 

“You'd better go and get Uncle Wilmer 
out of that kitchen.”” Mrs. Dillahay tact 
fully introduced the new topic before her 
husband could comment on the late un 
pleasantness. ‘“‘Susabelle makes such a fuss 
when Irene and I go out there, and 
he’s ——-”’ 

Harrison Dillahay scowled. ‘‘I guess sh 
can stand it if we can,”’ he declared. Never 
theless his manner, as he obediently ay 
proached the swinging door, acquired 
hint of caution. His face cleared to relic 
when, above the clatter of crockery, ri 
Ethiopian laughter floated to him. H: 
gave ear to the climax of a narrative in th 
melodious tenor of Susabelle’s happier ir 
tervals. 

“’Nen I draw myseff up an’ look hu! 
spang innuh eye an’ say, ‘ Mis’ Simpson, | 
wait onnuh table in houses 
wouldn’ leave no yellow trash like you 
wash ’ey cloze!’”’ 

“Want to know!” said Uncle 
with admiring interest. 

Soundlessly Mr. Dillahay 
“‘Seems to like him,”’’ he reported in re 
sponse to his wife’s interrogating lool 
“‘She’s been letting him help her with th 
dishes.”” Mrs. Dillahay considered briefly 
“Well,” she conceded, ‘if it makes him 
feel more at home I don’t see any reason 
why we should interfere.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” said her 
husband. ‘Little things like that will kee; 
him from realizing that he’s—he’s a 

7 a burden,” said Mrs. Dillahay. 
““Yes, we must be very careful not to let 
him find that out.” 


wheh ‘¢ 


Wilmer 


withdrew 


qa 

_ by the June sun and a natural 

talent for cross-court placements 
Irene was inexorably reducing Mr. Rod 
man Elwood from graceful athletic aplomb 
to undignified and perspiring activity. His 
bearing had originally been that of a cul- 
tured sportsman who simply does not win 
from a lady; after the lady’s zooming ace 
concluded her fifth straight game, however, 
his aspect dimly suggested a well-bred 
disapproval. 

In the best circles, his expression im- 
plied, a lady should display a becoming 
moderation about beating a gentleman to 
a fuming froth. 

He willingly interrupted the elaborate 
preliminary flourish of his serve in defer- 
ence to a sudden distraction of Irene’s at- 
tention. 

His glance followed hers to the cart that 
creaked and clattered in the drive, a colored 
man in undershirt and overalls sharing a 
seat, upon a slatted crate, with a person 
already familiar to Mr. Elwood’s conde 
scending eye. 

This person, as the wagon paused beside 
the court, descended stiffly over the wheel, 
and, with the tone and gesture of one who 
performs an introduction, invited atten- 
tion to the animal attached by arope halter 
to the tailboard of the cart. 

“This is Becky,” 
Wilmer. 

Becky was definitely a low-comedy cow 
One horn twisted at a burlesque angle; her 
eyes, travel-saddened, gazed warily upon a 
dubious world; her spine drooped in the 
melancholy sag of a laden hammock; and, 
as she dedicated the moment's halt to 
motions irresistibly suggestive of chewing 
gum, her charm and virtue were discern- 
ible only to an eye acutely udderwis¢e 


announced Uncle 


Continued on Page 50 
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Are Husbands “human b 
..... before breakfast? 


“It all depends upon the wife”—says 
this veteran husband 


_—- -— -/ 


Sometimes I just naturally wake up in a cantankerous i 
; si : . 
mood. Im no more human than a jackrabbit. And if the famous Towle A 4 
you ve headed a family very long—you know what = 
{ | mean Try at our risk 
But my wife doesn't get very much excited —she knows Have pancakes or waffles with Log ¢ Syrup! 
| " S 
my weakness I t N. 4 ‘ 
“Before I can get a comfortable start on a morning : 
é ul i 
grouch, she just smiles and says, “Pancakes and Log y 
: . 1 , : ‘ \ N tu 
i Cabin Syrup for breakfast’. And I'm human once more. 
' t l { 
' a ) - ‘ 
That real maple flavor of Log Cabin not only per- 
‘ ? I ( Syru ) 


meates the pancakes—but my disposition as well.” 


Why millions prefer 


That permeating maple flavor is the secret of Log 


Cabin Syrup. That is why it is the most popular high c, , 

grade syrup in the world today. It has a melting maple aie htful Loe Cabit ieee ae 
- 4 mh ( itpul ap ee iy 

flavor unlike any other syrup. A permeating maple < emis te ania tee 


flavor, that goes to the heart of a pancake or waffle. 
THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota Dept. 13 


( 


This different flavor is due to the Log Cabin blend 
The two choicest kinds of maple—New England and 


Towle’ss LOG CABIN Sprup 
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RIGIDITY $9 





OU can compare Ever- 

Ready shaves only to 
the shaves you’ve always 
wished were possible 


For Ever-Ready has the 
same business edge as the 
. old-fashioned razor. 


The biade is sturdy, 
staunch, substantial. It has 
the body and the ‘‘temper”’ 
to take and hold a micro- 
scopically keen edge. Rig- 
idly reinforced with a solid 
steel backbone, it doesn’t 
bend or wobble—it makes a 
clean sweep the first time 
over! 
Beards Bow 
to Ever-Ready Razors! 

Perfectly balanced, splen- 
didly machined, the Ever 
Ready Razor brings out 
your smiles as it takes off 
It’s the finest 
razor you ever used. If your 
old Ever-Ready isn’t giving 
you 100‘, satisfaction, our 
service department will re- 
place it because you bought 
it with a 10-year guarantee. 
t Send it to 


your beard. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


3 Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are 


Ever-Read 
Blades 


sold everywhere 
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Continued from Page 48 

‘I thought ’’ Irene spoke with the voice 
of one who rallies from a slight concus- 
sion—‘'I thought you went home to sell 
her.”’ 

“Did,”’ said Uncle Wilmer. His face 
darkened. ‘‘That there brother-in-law of 
mine starved her so’s nobody’d gimme 
what she’s wuth. Fetched her here so’s I 
could fat her up some.”’ He gestured 
largely toward the strip of grassland be- 
yond the house. ‘‘Fetched along some 
young turkeys, too, while I was at it,”’ he 
continued. ‘‘Ain’t nothing like a cow and 
some poultry to make a place look like 
something.” 

‘I suppose so.”’ Irene’s gaze moved from 
the dejected Becky to the cart, on which 
the undershirted negro had composed him- 
self to grateful drowse. ‘“‘You must be 
awf'ly tired, Uncle Wilmer. It’s a fright- 
fully long trip and you'd better ; 

“Took it easy,’’ Uncle Wilmer reassured 
her. ‘‘Could’ve rode most o’ the way in an 
automobile if I'd been a mind to. Run into 
that other young feller comes to see you so 
much— Malcolm Fergusson, I mean. Of- 
fered to give me a lift home in his gas 
buggy.”’ His eyes warmed to roguishness. 
“'Tain’t such a bad thing to have a pretty 
niece, some ways.” 

Irene turned abruptly to Mr. Elwood. 
‘‘Let’s finish the set,’’ she said. ‘Shall 
we?” 

She finished it with even more dispatch 
than had marked the earlier games and per- 
mitted her caller to depart, without remon- 
strance, in the low-hung runabout which, 
for once, she neglected to pursue with an 
impressed and reverent gaze. 

Instead, approaching the front porch 


| with the determined aspect of one resolved 


upon extreme measures, she witnessed the 


| departure of the negligee darky, with whom 


Uncle Wilmer cordially had shaken hands. 
The screen door slammed behind her and 
her footfalls were as eloquent as her rubber 
heels permitted. She faced her mother, 
however, with the iced dignity appropriate 
to her years. 

“IT suppose you know what Uncle Wil- 
mer’s done now,” she began. ‘‘I suppose 
you're going to take his side, as usual, and 
let him keep right on making us all ridicu- 
lous. As if it wasn’t enough to bring home 
that--that menagerie, he teased me about 
Mal Fergusson right before Roddie! I think 
it’s about time somebody else in this house 
got a little consideration, and if you and 
father don’t do be 

‘Here's father now,” said Mrs. Dillahay, 
and Jrene whirled to confront him. He 
gave patient ear to the tale of her wrongs. 

“I’m sorry,” he said wearily as his 
daughter paused to breathe. “I know it’s 
trying for you, Irene, but : 

“Trying!’’ She ridiculed the feeble 
word. “Trying! To be teased about Mal 
Fergusson right in front of Rod Elwood!” 

‘I guess you'll survive it.’"”. Mr. Dilla- 
hay's patience gave signs of wearing thin. 
“Your mother and I have other things to 
worry us. I’ve explained over and over 
that Uncle Wilmer is going to have a home 
here as long as he lives, and by that I mean 
it’s just as much his home as yours or mine. 
It isn’t easy for you, I know, but it’s a good 
deal harder for me I have to pay the bills, 
and it was just about all I could do to make 
ends meet even before I had this extra 
mouth to feed.” 

Irene laughed briefly. ‘‘Well, in that 
case,’’ she said, ‘‘ perhaps you'll be more in- 
terested to know that you've got several 
more of them to feed now. If you don't 
mind my being insulted in front of my 
my triends, you may possibly object to 
feeding a pack of turkeys and a cow that’s 
been starved almost to death.” 

The thrust told. Mr. Dillahay’s head 
jerked upward and his eye, of old habit, 
looked to his wife for corroboration and en- 
lightenment. She nodded. 

‘**He seems to have brought them back,”’ 
she said, “‘instead of selling them.’ 

Mr. Dillahay reflected. “I'll talk to 
him,” he announced, moving doorward 
with decision. Irene, suddenly executing 
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the about face of her sex, entered a plea for 
the defense. 

“Don’t, father. He’s only going to keep 
them until they’re fat enough to sell, 
and Be 

““Can’t help it,”’ said her father. ‘I'm 
glad to give him a home, but I’m not run- 
ning an orphan asylum for livestock.”’ 

He found Uncle Wilmer in the dusk of 
the disused stable. From behind, some- 
where, came the rhythmic sound of crunch- 
ing jaws. The old man’s attitude was 
gently apologetic. 

‘*Wasn’t no sense to sellin’ her,’’ he ex- 
plained, “‘the way Lizzie’s brother starved 
her. Figured you wouldn’t have no objec- 
tion to me fetchin’ her home.”’ His voice 
became shyly confidential. ‘‘Seems'’s if I 
couldn’t get used to livin’ without a cow 
someway. Right good comp’ny, a cow is, 
Harrison.” 

Mr. Dillahay’s resolution wavered under 
the wistfulness of the old voice. 

Well,” he said slowly, “if it’ll make you 
feel more at home here a 

“That's just it,” said Uncle Wilmer 
eagerly. ‘‘Ain’t nothin’ like a good cow to 
make a man feel to home around a place. 
That there truck patch helped some, o’ 
course, but it ain’t what you could rightly 
call comp’ny. An’ them turkeys, now re 

He moved aside to exhibit them, already 
in possession of a long perch nailed across a 
corner of the barn. 

‘Didn't have the heart to leave ’em go,” 
he confessed. ‘‘ Lizzie set a lot o’ store by 
turkeys. Kind o’ reminded me o’ her, 
these here ones did.” 

‘I see.’ Dillahay nodded. “I guess we 
can afford to feed them, all right.” 

‘*Won't cost you a cent,”’ said Uncle Wil- 
mer quickly. ‘‘Turkeys’ll live on grass- 
hoppers, mostly — healthier f’r ‘em to go 
huntin’ their food. An’ I ec’n git enough 
hay out in that there lot to carry Becky 
clean through the winter. I'll pay you 
what it’s wuth too.” 

Mr. Dillahay glanced at the tall shaggy 
growth in the meadow. 

““Hay?” he said dubiously. “Is that 
stuff hay?” 

“Will be, soon’s I cut an’ cure it,” said 
Uncle Wilmer. ‘‘ Mite weedy, maybe, but 
there’s a sight o’ first-rate timothy in it too. 
Wuth six-seven dollars to the acre, I judge, 
right as she stands.” 

‘“‘Well,” said Dillahay, “if it'll make you 
feel any happier I don’t mind.” 

He submitted, inattentively, to a person- 
ally conducted tour of the new truck gar- 
den which had provided Uncle Wilmer with 
innocent diversion. The fertilizer, seeds 
and implements hadn't cost very much, 
even by the stardards which Mr. Dillahay 
was obliged to use in measuring expenses. 

Besides, as his wife had pointed out, the 
garden kept Uncle Wilmer out of mis- 
chief——a phrase employed more or less 
jocularly by the good lady, but with an in- 
tonation which suggested to her husband 
that there was serious reflection behind it. 
An old man in faded overalls, engaged in 
weeding young onions or erecting a brush 
trellis for pea vines, was necessarily absent 
from the front porch and the lawns. Too, 
he was invisible, while thus occupied, to 
people who drove into the graveled drive or 
played tennis on the court before the house 

Absently Mr. Dillahay regarded the 
geometrical precision of the rows, distinct 
against chocolate loam. In his present 
mood he discovered a mild resentment. 
Uncle Wilmer meant well, of course, but he 
needn't have planned this plaything on 
quite such a magnificent scale. Again the 
thought of the bill for seeds and fertilizers 
scored a crease between Dillahay’s brows 
He sighed wearily as he took advantage of 
Uncle Wilmer’s absorption in a precocious 
row of bush Limas to retreat soundlessly 
toward the house. Rejoining his wife he 
made answer to her ocular interrogation, a 
slight testiness in his tone. 

No,” he said; ‘“‘I thought he might as 
well keep his pets a while. They won't cost 
us much and they'll’. he used her own 
phrase ‘“‘they’ll keep him out of mischief, 
like his garden.” 
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Mrs. Dillahay smiled the discreet smil 
of vindicated forevision, but she spoke only 
to concur 

“Perhaps it’s just as well,’’ she said 
“The garden doesn’t seem to be enoug} 
He’s taken to following Francesco around 
and bothering him the way he did before 
Francesco came in to complain about it 
this morning. He says he'll quit if , 
Wilmer doesn’t let him alone.”’ 

Mr. Dillahay frowned. ‘Let him quit,” 
he snapped. 

His wife lifted her eyebrows. 

“But you know what a time we had find 
ing somebody to look after the grounds 
she protested. 

“Francesco's a burglar,”’ said Mr. Dilla 
hay. ‘‘He was going to soak me sixty 
cents an hour for cutting the tall grass in 
the back lot, and he wanted me to pay fora 
truck to carry it away besides!”’ 

“Well, but they all charge that muc} 
don’t they?” 

“Not when they're getting first-rate 
timothy hay,’ said her husband. “I’ve 
been out looking at that lot. It’s 





“Francesco 


timothy in it too. Worth’ he wagged his 
head sagely—‘‘worth six-seven dollars of 
any man’s money to the acre, just as she 
stands.” 

Mrs. Dillahay’s eyes widened 
And nine times seven is 
lars, isn’t it? That would buy those lawn 
chairs Irene wants.” 

“Can't,” said Dillahay. ‘I told Uncle 
Wilmer he could have it for his cow.” 

His wife lifted a reproachful face. ‘“‘] 
thought’’—-she spoke in sadness rather 
than wrath—‘‘I 
wouldn’t cost anything to keep that awful 
animal, and now you're going to throw 
away sixty dollars’ worth of FS 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Mr. Dillahay 
‘“‘T want Uncle Wilmer to feel absolutely at 
home here, and if he can’t do it without a 
few pets, I guess I can manage to let him 
have 'em.”’ He advanced, again, a quoted 
argument: ‘‘Keeps him out of mischief, 
too, if he’s got something to play with.” 

His tone was that which, on his rare oc- 
casions of self-assertion, 
power of silencing even the dissent of higher 
authority, and Mrs. Dillahay tactfully gave 
way before it. 

“That's so,’ she 


Really? 


about sixty dol 


thought you said it 


agreed thoughtfully. 
“I’m afraid it does get pretty dull for him 
sometimes. And if you're really going t 
discharge Francesco, perhaps 

“You bet Lam! Charging me for 
Mr. Dillahay’s voice smoldered with } 
wrongs. 

‘Well, you know how Uncle Wilmer’s a 
ways claiming Francesco doesn’t know how 








to take care of the lawn. It just occurred 
to me that perhaps it’s because he wants to 
run that grass cutter himself, and , 

Dillahay nodded. ‘Yes, | 
shouldn't wonder.” He reflected briefly 
‘“* Maybe it would amuse him to do some of 


light jobs edge up the drive 


7 on” 


those 
and 

‘Yes, and play with the hose and 
Dillahay 
‘He's really awfully good at that, he says 

“Yes, and bring in the wood, perhaps, 
when autumn comes.” 

“No!” Her husband’s voice drew an 
uncompromising line “That's 
job and he’s got to doit. It’s not the wood 
so much, but the principle of the thing 
Mary. Why, when I was that boy’s age | 
was si 

‘Yes, dear, | know.”’ She spoke, to be 
sure, with warmth and admiration, but, as 
usual when autobiographical comparisor 
impended, not wholly without haste. ‘‘ You 
must remember, Harrison, that you were a 
most unusual boy, and there aren’t many 
of that kind nowadays 

Before Mr. Dillahay could answer, Su- 
sabelle’s voice melodiously proclaimed that 
dinnuh was all raidy. Her countenance 


trim hedges,’’ said 


Junior's 


not even Junior 


gave to the announcement a ceremonia 
importance, justified, in due course, by a 
truly noble dish of floating island, of wl 

young Malcolm Fergusson, present for the 


Continued on Page 55 


a mite 
weedy, but there’s a sight of first-rate 


possessed the 


pug ee oe 
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“The fact is, that civilization 
requires Slaves. The Greeks 
were quite right there. Unless 
there are slaves to do the ugly, 


horrible, uninteresting work, 
culture and conte-nplation be- 
come almost impossible. Hu- 


man slavery is wrong. ‘nsecure, 
and demoralizing. Gs »~echan- 
ical slavery, on the si y of 
the machine, the future of the 


world depends.” In a quarter century the General Electric Company 
— has produced electric motors having a total of more 

than 350,000,000 man-power. Electric light, heat, 

and transportation have also contributed their part 

to the freeing of men. These are America’s slaves. 

You will find this monogram Through their service American workers do more, 


on all kinds of electrical ma- 
chinery. To insure quality, 


oie Sor tt om thee eqainent yom earn more, and produce quality goods at lower cost 


buy for your factory, office, or 


home. than anywhere else in the world. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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What is 
“high test” gasoline? 


TRUE HIGH TEST GASOLINE is one that 

vaporizes instead of atomizes. That is the Texaco 
characteristic. It goes into the cylinders dry, ignites 
instantly, fires cleanly and burns completely. 


A true high test gasoline has a /ow “initial boiling 
point,” a /ow “‘end point’? and /ow distillation tem- 
peratures at every stage between. That is the complete 
description of the mez and bett-r Texaco Gasoline. 


It is a better fuel, for winter especially, because it 
starts quickly and gives a smoother flow of power 
while the engine is warming up. 
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OU can tell it the moment your 
foot goes down on the starter. 
Texaco responds at the first snap of 
the spark, and the quicker start is 
just the beginning. 
Noticeably smoother idling is in- 
evitable; and then—waximum ac- 
celeration, no Hooding; smooth power, 


no stalling; even fring, no missing; 


and an entirely new and better winter 


mileage. You will get more actual, 


measurable miles per gasoline gallon 


The new and better TEXACO 
is genuine high test gasoline 


than you have ever had before. 

These are the reasons a Texaco 
user need never change to a special 
fuel in winter. He knows Texaco by 
his observation of its action. Texaco 
is unadulterated gasoline — always 
uniform and pure—highly refined, 
highly volatile—a gasoline with re- 
markable anti-knock qualities, and 
no chemicals added. The wew and 
better Vexaco Gasoline, from any 


Texaco pump, 7s Aigh test. 


Thee NEW ond BETTER 


TEXACO 











at the expense of others. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. 





. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 





WET 43.: 3) OR 
See t) cis, ie ke 
A wet gas, as it would An ‘bk 4 ae Y new 
appear in the manifold, PNy sili sf 8, a \ , at a 
is a mixture of gasoline |" tapbinigid pipette tite \ than 
vapor with liquid gaso ATOMIZED| ind 
line globules which } jit h.03 nyse ve eae dry 
form a wet film at thee \ bee “V9 Pe. fee ay 11 
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| Great danger 


lies in 


partial brushing 


See that your tooth brush reaches 


every one of your teeth 


HIS tooth brush is a scientific instrument. No 
guesswork enters into its construction. It 
cleans teeth thoroughly. Skilled professional men 
for years studied the teeth and after experiments 


laid down certain requirements for the Pro phy- 


lac tic Tooth Brush. 


“Above all else,” they said, “this brush must 


reach every tooth.’ So 
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they curved the bristle 
surface to fit the curve 
of the teeth. They 
curved the handle so 
that you can get the 


brush far back into your 














mouth. And they put a 












Your teeth are not flat. They curve—as your jaw 
curves. And that is the way your brush should 
curve. Otherwise it can’t reach all your teeth. The 
Jirst consideration in designing the Pro-phy-lac 

tic was to produce a brush that would reach all 


your teeth. 
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OU BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH TWICE A 
DAY, but if you use 


the same brush each time, 





the bristles never get a 
chance to dry out. Our 
advice is to buy two Pro- 
phy-lac-tics at a time and 
use them alternately. Dry 














The Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches ALL your teeth as easily as it reaches one. PRICE 50c at all druggists’ 


tuft on the end of the brush to make the 
cleaning of back teeth as easy as possible. 

How carefully was your brush designed? 
What features has it that enable you to 
reach a// your teeth? Can you afford to 
take a chance with your teeth when you 
could so easily be sure of giving them 


complete protection? See that your next 


Made in America by Americans 


brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic and give your 
teeth the 100-per-cent cleansing that they 
need. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada, and all over the 
world. Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25c. Also made 


in three different bristle tex- 








tures—hard, medium, and 
soft. Always sold in the 


vellow box. 


bristles not only last long- 
er, but they give your 
teeth a more thorough brushing. This means 
money saved and cleaner teeth. 


Chree: a booklet containing 


valuable information on 
cave of the teeth 








Pro-pHy-Lac-Tic Brush Company 
Dept. 1Mz1, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth 
Name 


Address 


City State 
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third time in four da\ us lrene s gue ite 


venemently 

ihe meal, indeed, smoothed some of the 
creases from the spirit of Harrison Dilla- 
Later, visiting the pantry in 
quest of matches for his pipe, he overheard 


hay himself 


a snatch of conversation in the kitchen 
Nemmine ca’yin’ out ’em ashes, Unc’ 
Woolmer. Reckon you feelin’ mighty tiad 
tonight.” 
‘*Don'’t know when I felt better,”’ said 
Wilmer. ‘‘Cheered me up, see ’ 
Reckon I been kind o’ homesick f'r 
f'y 


Uncle 





Be CKY. 
her. Ain’t nothin’ like a good cow 
omp'ny, Susabelle, unless maybe it’s chick- 
ens.” His voice warmed. “That was 
grand floatin’ island you made tonight, but 
you'd ought to try it jest once with real 
fresh-laid eggs, ‘stead o’ them cold-storage 
ones they keep up to the groc’ry 
Noiselessly Mr. Dillahay withdrew, pur- 
sued by a prophetic conviction. Presently, 
he guessed, there would be yet other mouths 


Oo teed 


mr 

M R. DILLAHAY achieved an erect 
4 posture amid the litter of Sunday news- 
He sighed vaguely at the significant 
expression with which his wife regarded 
1 he detected that 

baffling feminine bent for attacking an un- 
pleasant duty promptly on schedule time 
Mrs. Dillahay, he knew, detested as heartily 
his monthly casting up of household 
Indeed, the process must be even 


pape! 


hima look in whict 





accounts 
ess agreeable to her than to him, her 
n these conferences being chiefly 


function 
one of explanation, apology and defense. 
\lways, however, it was she who precipi- 
tated the interview, she who trespassed 
sturdily upon the somnolent placidity of 
his Sabbath afternoon with check book and 
rubber-banded sheaf of open-mouth en- 
velopes that seemed to show unfriendly 
teeth F 
Forgot it was time for that,’ he said 
dishonestly. A crease scored itself betweer 
his eyebrows, and the parental counterpart 
of Irene’s slightly hunted look displaced his 
aspect of drowsy and 
**Well, let’ 
He drew a chair up beside his wife’s and 
y attacked the pile of bills. As 


usual the uppermost concerned themselves 


content 


re plete 
get it over.” 


reiuctant 


with trivial accounts and with debts con 
tracted for his own purely personal behoof 
W ith these were classified items attributable 
to Uncle Wilmer. Mrs. Dillahay, loyal! 

refraining from more outspoken reminder, 
was still sufficiently human and female to 





take such means of disclaiming Uncle Wil 
mer as a family liability. Her husband 
ribbled a succession of petty checks. 

‘Suppose I really shouldn't have let 
Uncle Wilmer have that glass front built 
nto his chicken coop, but oh, well, the old 
fellow gets a lot of fun fooling around with 
those birds, and “ 

He left the sentence in the air; Mrs. 
Dillahay permitted it to remain there. The 
ound of wheels on the drive drew their 
glances to the window in time to acknowl- 
edge Lrene’s merry wave of farewell as she 
departed in the battered tin-pot runabout 
Dilla- 


f young Mr. Malcolm Fergusson. 





s face lightened a little 





‘Seems to be pr numerous around 


Ul place lately that youngster does. 
I'm glad of it,” said Mrs. Dillahay. 
He’sa_ ery nice boy, and | like his people 
ever so mucl They're our sort- | mear 
they're St 1 and real and not a bit new 
ch like the well, the Elwoods, for ir 
stance 
Dimly Mr. Dillahay recalled a different 
opinion concerning the | woods: but being 


engaged, at the moment, In writ 
lor a new topcoat over whic! he still har- 
bored a slight sense of guilt, he retrained 


from mentioning the matter 
The balance in the check book underwent 


ts inevitable shrinkage and, in step with 
this process, Mr. Dillahay’s mood darkened. 


somewhere, 





‘We've got to cut down 
Mary “iy ‘I don’t mean to criticize, 


it the way things stand at the office, and 


he said 


with winter coming on and 





and Uncle Wilmer ng wit 


idded his wile gent 


Yes, that too He nodded gloon 
‘There’s no sense trying to der al he 
ne s some expense, Dut that can t be he pe 


We’ 
that’s all.’ 
“T’ve done my best, Harrisor 
“1 know that, of 
at a typed invoice 


ve got to make u} 


He giowere 
What under 


the sun do we want with six empty sugar 


course 


“Barrels? 


barrels? 

“Uncle Wilmer got 
“T told him he could.” 

Sut what for? And 

dollars for lumber too 

“Yes, that was for the bin he wanted to 
build down in the cellar 
member? And the barrels are for apples 
he’s set his heart*on keeping them. He 
says he wouldn't feel at home without a few 
barrels of apples and bin of potatoes in the 
I didn’t see any harm in humoring 


them,” she said 
quietly 


here's welve 


don't you re 


cellar 
him.” 

‘All right, all right 
scratched with a suggestion of diminishing 
good humor. He was in the act of unfolding 
the long itemized bill from the grocer wher 


Dillahay’s pen 


shuffling steps drew his attention to the 
door behind him. Uncle Wilmer’s face ap- 
peared above a huge armful of firewood 
“Figured a wood fire ‘d feel kind o’ good 
tonight,”’ he explained 
limbs will burn first rate 


f 
| hese here appre 


His nephew's countenance became af- 
fectionately stern He waited, however, 


} 


until the wood had been deposited in the 
basket beside the hearth and Uncle Wilmer 
had straightened the slight kink from his 
venerable spine 
‘See here, Uncle Wilmer, we'd better 
have it understood once for all that there’ 
ist one thing around here that you're 
absolutely not allowed to do—I mear 
work.’ 


‘Shucks, Harrisor began the old man. 
“Guess I'm spry enough to fetch in a few 
sticks o’ firewood 

“It doesn’t matter how spry you are,’ 


said Dillahay firmly g you 





‘I didn’t br 
here to tire yourself out doing things like 
that. You've worked hard enough and long 
enough, and as long as you're in my house I 
want it absolutely understood that you're 
not to lift a finger, see? That's Junior's job, 
bringing in the wood, and it’s all he has to 
do too.’ 
‘Natural 
said Uncle Wilmer. “‘An’ I'd jest as soon 
I'd rather do it, Harrison. Makes me feel I 
ain't sech a burden on you an’ Mary if 


I 


f'r a boy to hate it, though,” 





‘I don’t want to hear that word out of 


nterrupted Dillahay 


with kind severity. ‘‘ You're here to take 


you again, either,” 
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self, if you want to fooling around wit} 
chickens, and so on 
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M ghty good to me. both o’ you,’ he sa 


uncertainly 
“Don't know what I ever done to deserve 
it, nor how I can make out to thank you 
Been real happy here, | have—-made m« 
feel like I was in my own house.” 

He shuffled away, and between Harrisor 
Dillahay and his wife passed another mar- 

ed glance 


‘That makes it worth while, 1 guess,” 


said Dillahay softly. “TI tell you, Mar 
] e gota sort of superstition about about 
such things Maybe it’s foo » but Thon 
est peheve that there a 4 
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to waste, a we did have a great many 


peaches. I couldn't hurt his feelings by ex 
plaining that it really wouldn't do for hin 
to peddle them around among the neigh 
hors.”’ 

Let ‘em spoil then! Fifty pounds of 
sugar and just look at what those masor 
ars cost too! Dillahay 
‘He just couldn't stand 
thought it would be better to let him hav: 
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‘Let's not argue about it, Harrison. We’ v« 
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it does cos 


got to keep him happy, ever 
ttle money now and ther Go on t 
getting late and the Fergussons are coming 
n for supper, you know 


Dillahay yielded. His pen rasped on the 
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balance, a 
puzzled look replaced the glower 
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to his individual pocket. That’s what I call 
illicit graft— illicit and nonproductive.”’ 

Mr. Frazier leaned forward, little drops 
of sweat forming on his forehead. ‘‘Do 
you know what you're saying?” 

““Yes, sir.” 

“Can you prove it?” 

“No, but I can tell you how to prove it.” 

““How?”’ 

‘*Don’t sign, persuade Mr. Treadle not 
to sign, and tell Vosges that if he signs 
you'll expose his prison record. Do that, 
and you'll find out in about forty-eight 
hours whether I’m right or not.” 

‘Vosges’ prison record!” exclaimed Mr. 
Frazier. ‘“‘Doyou think I’m mad enough to 
say a thing like that when I haven't a 

‘Here it interrupted Harrington. 
He drew an official slip, closely typewritten, 
from his pocket and handed it to his em- 
ployer. 

Mr. Frazier sat for a long time staring 
down at the paper, and finally returned it 
without reading more than the heading. 
“‘T believe every word you say, Harrington, 
and I'll act accordingly. To think of any- 
one trying that sort of thing on me and on 
a man like Treadle! The old fellow would 
stop eating and die, once he got an idea he 
was party to a steal. This comes near me. 
I haven’t had such a body blow since the 
day Harry Jones—a boy I had watched 
grow—killed Julian Detwetter.”’ 

‘He didn’t kill him.” 

“Oh, I'd forgotten. I suppose 
you'll prove that, too, if we give you time.” 

‘I'd like to.” 

“You know, I’m not a drinking man, but 
I’d give a hundred dollars for a shot of 
genuine rye.” 

“You need it, and I'll get it for you for 
nothing,” said Harrington promptly. 

““Where?”’ asked Mr. Frazier dryly. 
‘Real stuff—the way it used to be. I've 
got one bottle up at the house, but o 

“From Brosnahan,” interrupted 
rington. ‘‘He’s got two kegs that 
moldy before the war.” 

They caught each other’s eye, stared, 
and presently began to laugh. “By Jove, 
that laugh has set me up!” Mr. 
Frazier, wiping his eyes and his forehead. 
“It’s set me up so high I won't need the 
help of his whisky to bowl him over.” 

““Don’t be sure, Mr. Frazier. As 
your assistant, and in the pay of this bank, 
I think I ought to warn you that you're on 
the verge of a fight that’s going to lift this 
town by the neck and shake it till its teeth 
fall out. Think it over. If you decide that 
peace weighs more than letting Brosnahan 
hog his melon, I’d be the last man in the 
world to say you were wrong.” 

‘“What do you take me for, Harrington? 
I won’t slap back by asking what you would 
do in my place, because I know. You see, 
you weren’t born in Leaming, and I was, so 
there’s just a chance that you really think 
I have a choice. But I haven’t. I made 
my choice years ago, when I decided that 
I'd stay here till I die, because this town is 
just small enough for a few decent people to 
keep clean. If you felt about it the way I 
do, you’d know how grateful I am for what 
you've done.” 

“‘That’s great, Mr. Frazier. We’re going 
to be hit below and above the belt, and 
from four sides at once, but there’s nothing 
to worry about. No matter what happens, 
no matter what turns up, just step off a 
mile in your mind, look back, and you'll 
see you can lick the stuffing out of it.” 

Five hours later Mr. Joe Smith, who had 
been taking the longest unauthorized holi- 
day of his entire career, wired his immedi- 
ate superior: “Stop your whimpering. 
Ball is now being played.” 
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XVIII 
HE run on the State Street Nationa! be- 
gan on the second Tuesday in May, 
1922, at about five minutes to nine, with the 
opening of the morning mail, when a letter, 
apparently delayed, gave notice that checks 
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had been issued for the withdrawal! of half 
the state funds on deposit As it was 
favored bank in respect of such deposits, it 
happened to have at the moment 
more than a hundred tl 
lars to the credit of the state 


possible presentation of checks for so large 


erably ousand dol 





Thoug 
a proportion in a single day was decidedly 
unusual, nobody paid special attention to 
it except to warn Temple to have the neces- 
sary cash handy in case of need. If anyone 
had the rernark, “‘Tom, I think 
there’s going to run this 
today,”” Temple would have thought it an 
excellent and original joke. 

The general public knows about as littl 


added 


on bank 


be a 


of the mechanism of banking as it does 
about the buried cogwheels that do the 


The State 


actual heavy work in politics. 
Street National was as sound an institutior 
as any in the country, but it kept an aver- 
age of only a hundred and fifty thousand of 
legal tender in its vaults. 
many crises had proved that to keep more 
would constitute a waste. In addition, it was 
a bank of issue and had placed with the 
United States Treasury sufficient securities 
to entitle it to put out its own bank notes 
to the extent of two hundred thousand 
more, 

Ordinarily these bills were kept pretty 
fully in circulation and were to that extent 
not an asset. They came from the Govern- 
ment in sheets of four, arranged as follows: 
Four five-dollar bills to three 
tens and one twenty, or three fifties and 
one one hundred. Before they could pass 
current they had to be signed by the head 
cashier and the president, cut 
with ordinary office shears. On an average, 
the bank was credited with from four to 
five thousand dollars of its own mutilated 


or soiled paper each week and issued a cor- 


Long years and 


a sheet, or 


and apart 


responding sum. On the day in question it 
happened to have available in rough form 
eleven thousand dollars, mostly in the five- 
dollar denomination. 

Back of its own defenses were the tower- 
ing bulwarks of the Federal Reserve. In 
case of need or panic, all it had to do was to 
call up the nearest reserve bank, inform it 
that collateral was on the way, and imme- 
diately currency would be dispatched to its 





aid. If forwarded by train the reserve bank 
would pay all expenses of insurance and 
carriage; if sent by motor the receiving 


bank paid for the car. Such being the case, 
it can be understood why nobody attached 
any special importance to the large with- 
drawal of state funds. A run or 
bank had not only lost its ancient terror; it 
had become a joke. 

When the doors were opened for business 
on this hectic Tuesday in May, the bank 
had immediately available one hundred 
and twenty thousand in currency, twelve 
thousand in silver specie and about five 
in gold; it had also the eleven thousand 
of unissued bills—a sum total of a hundred 
and forty-eight thousand dollars. By half- 
past ten o’clock three out-of-town contrac- 
tors had presented in person the checks 
for fifty-two thousand of state funds, and 
they were no sooner gone than Brosnahan 
appeared, accompanied by Ewing, the sec- 
retary of the local organization, and with- 
drew its entire deposit. 

This latter development did not seem to 
Temple worth mentioning, as he had al- 
ready heard the rumors with which the 
town had been seething for two nights and 
a day to the effect that a battle was on be- 
tween John Frazier and Brosnahan. But he 
was distinctly puzzled at the call for state 
funds across the counter. The usual thing 
would have been to pass the checks through 
the metropolitan clearing house against 
credits held in New York, whereupon the 
State Street National would have had 
merely to replace its reserves. That three 
contractors should have taken the trouble 
to motor all the way from the state capital 
just to get the feel of real money seemed 
fishy, to say the least. 
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Temple scowl ilso the I 
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; body laughed.’ 

Temple started out ge toward 
Mr. Frazier’s office it was delayed fi 
moment by Miss Walker As he w about 
to go on, aglance over | oulder showea 


him that a line, sprung up fri 


was forming at Philip Detwetter’s w et 
while Henry Rivers, the rece ng te 
had noth ng to do. He turned back, went 
to Henry and said casua Get to M 
Frazier at once but without hurrying 


Henry Ask him to come out and stand 
around the bank for a few minutes 

Rivers happened to be chewing gum. H 
never chi: 


expression nor lid the 
rhythm of his jaws. “All right 
better pop back into your cage.’ 
Philip Detwetter cast a black 
“Why don’t 


Temple 





you have a | 


mock brought in so you can take your rest 
lying down?” 

“I’m with you, Phil,” said Temple 
pleasantly, as he went back to his counter 
and threw up the glass in his wicket. *‘ Half 
the procession this way, please E 

For the moment there was only one thi 





to do— pay that line off faster than it could 
gather 
ahead of them, there could at least be 
excitement. Later on, if it came to stalling 


If once newcomers found no crowd 


which was as yet unthinkable, he would 
know how to stall Minutes seemed to 
shrink to seconds as the money in his 
drawer began to melt away. He could feel 
Mr. Frazier behind him, walking around 
casually, and as casually taking the daily 


ledger away from Elias Trumbull. He must 
be running ye down right-hand 

totaling up the total with which 
the bank had started the day Temple 
glanced down at led slip 


nis € the 


headings, 


beside his 


a pen 


hand and murmured to Philip Detwette: 
* Kee p track of your outs, Phil.”’ 
‘Eighty-five hundred to date,’’ snapped 
Detwetter, ‘‘and now it’s an even ninety 
Te mple jotted down the figure on |} 
slip, but could not get time to add the dif 
ferent items before Mr. Frazier stepped 
into the cage, nodded | easant o the tew 


customers still in line, glanced down, and 





without saying a word, did the sum in } 
head. 
‘“*You're doing a rushing business Tom; 


hut as soon as you get rid of these friend 


put Henry on your desk and come into my 





office I want to have a chat with you.” 
Everyone heard what he said He war 
dered over to Rivers and nodded toward 
Temple’s cage Relieve Tom for a wl 
Henry. Slow but sure is your motto 
‘I’ve got you,” said Rivers placidly, and 
went to stand where he could look over 
Temple's shoulder. A moment he i 
assumed the desk and behind | mmobile 
face was having the time of his life. ‘* Hello 
Bert. Four hundred and twenty, ¢ Eve 
cent you've got, I'll bet Let me sé 
you're a good bit older thar lam. Let 
you ve been Saving up at the rate 
dollars a year. You're quite right to slow 
down Or it was ‘Hello, Aleck Wha 
yours? Gee, Aleck, all that, eh Have the 
newsboys promised to let you into the 
crap game, or is it m s Ru along 





don’t block the 
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table in corner of vate office, 
signing his name several hunare 


d times as 


fast as his pen could travel, and passing 
finished to Mr. Frazier 
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go with you and tell you exactly what to do. 
Your best chance is at the Cayuga Title 
and Trust.” 

To the amazement of both men, Midge 
turned as white as paper. ‘‘I can’t do it,” 
she said, speaking rather thickly. 

“Why not?” cried Mr. Frazier. ‘Oh, 
perhaps you don’t want to trade on ac- 
quaintanceship at the Cayuga. Is that it?” 

os 

‘Why is it then?” 

““T just can’t, that’s all.” 

‘*Midge,”’ asked Mr. Frazier, his cheeks 
turning a dull red, ‘‘is there a sneaking idea 
in your mind that this institution is broke 
and that it won’t be able to repay you?” 

“Take that back!" cried Midge, her eyes 
blazing. 

“I do, my dear girl,” said Frazier 
quickly. ‘I’m under a terrific strain or I 
wouldn’t have. made such a blunder.”” He 
smiled his slow smile. ‘At the worst, I 
thought you might be saving it so that I 
and your mother might have something to 
live on.” 

“No, no!” cried Midge, turning harassed 
eyes on Harrington. 

He looked at her steadily. ‘‘Try the 
truth,” he suggested. “Just tell your 
father why you can’t. I promise you it will 
be easy.” 

“It’s because I haven’t a Liberty Bond 
to my name,” blurted Midge in a single 
breath. ‘‘ Not one.” 

Mr. Frazier half rose out of his chair. 
“You say His voice changed from 
gasping wonder to rasping inquiry. “If 
that’s so what’s become of them?” 

“One minute, sir,’’ said Harrington. 
“That's the sort of thing that makes peo- 
ple hate to tell the truth. You’ve had a 
complete answer to your original question 
and you promptly think you’re the Spanish 
Inquisition. Since they are gone, it doesn’t 
make the slightest difference what has be- 
come of Miss Frazier’s bonds, and if she’ll 
take my advice she'll go home and stay 
there until we have cleaned up a man’s job.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Harrington,” began 
Mr. Frazier in a voice that suggested ice. 

“Don’t say it,” interrupted Harrington. 
“Don’t fire me for an hour, and I’ll guar- 
antee that the State Street National will 
end the banking day with more cash than 
it started with. Will you wait that long?” 

Mr. Frazier threw out his hands. ‘‘If you 
succeed in performing one more miracle, 
Harrington, the president of this institu- 
tion will become a figurehead.”’ 

When Midge opened the door on the 
main banking room, a veritable hubbub 
struck her in the face, poured over her and 
went on to shake her father visibly. She 
hesitated only for a second, staring at the 
unknown faces of people she had known all 
All who were inside the counters 
were wearing drawn, whitewashed masks, 
never before seen. Every man outside the 
barrier, as well as a scattering of screaming 
women, had on a universal face—red, 
angry, bug-eyed, vociferating. She slipped 
to the left, climbed on a writing stool and 
sat facing the mob. One man had scrambled 
on top the radiator and was holding up one 
of the new notes on which the ink of the 
signature was scarcely dry. 

**Read it !”’ he bellowed. “‘Read it! ‘The 
Leaming State Street National Bank will 
pay to the bearer on demand ten dollars.’ 
It’s a lie! They can’t pay! I say it’s a 
phony note! They're making their own 
To hell with the note!”” He crum- 
pled it into a bal! and huried it over the 
barrier 

‘Thet’s right, you big boob!” shouted 
Rivers mockingly “Throw away your 
mone without reading the other side. You 
ought to hire out in little pieces to feed 
your own sows. Pay them in gold, Tom. 
Let's let them stand while we pay them all 
in gold.” 


her life 


money 


“Henry Rivers is a good man,” said Mr. 
Frazier. “I never knew before today quite 
how good. Do you know how long it takes 
to count out several thousand in gold? It 


takes as long as you want it to.’ 
‘All right,” said Harrington, “‘let’s say 
it takes half an hour. In the meantime, will 
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you please see that Rivers gets back to the 
receiving window? I’m going to start a run 
on the rest of the banks in town.” 

As he shouldered his way through the 
crowd packed in the doorway, he saw Bill 
Cosgrave standing on the curb, an inter- 
ested spectator. He caught him by the 
elbow and whirled him around. ‘ Want to 
see some real fun?”’ 

“Sure, Mr. Harrington. I thought you 
had forgotten me.” 

“Not on your life. You're Bill Cosgrave, 
the first friend I had in Leaming. Come 
along.” 

They crossed at once to the hotel, and 
Harrington left Cosgrave with the desk 
clerk while he himself went to find the 
manager. 

““Do you remember me, Mr. Ellis?” 

“Of course, Mr. Harrington. Glad 
to ——” 

“One minute. How much money have 
you in the safe?”’ 

“Not over eight hundred. Why?” 

“‘T want it for an hour or two,”’ said Har- 
rington. ‘“‘Either that or my friend Cos- 
grave and I will take Room 29—take it and 
hold it.” 

Mr. Ellis thought for a moment. “ Will 
you sign for the money, or is this a plain 
stick-up?”’ 

“T’ll sign for it and deposit it to the 
credit of the Tilman House. The difference 
between you and me is that I’m not afraid 
to trust you.” 

A moment later Cosgrave’s eyes grew 
wide as he heard the manager order the 
cashier to hand Harrington seven hundred 
and fifty dollars in exchange for a yellow 
slip. From the hotel they turned up State 
Street, and almost the first man they saw 
was Vosges, of the board of commissioners. 

“Run over and deposit this seven hun- 
dred and fifty to the credit of the Tilman 
House, and then come back and watch me. 
Do you mind?” 

Cosgrave snatched the money and was 
gone. Harrington went ahead, met Vosges 
and took him by the hand. “Well, Eck- 
stone,” he murmured, “or was it Eck: 
stein?”’ 

Vosges turned pale, but met Harrington’s 
eyes squarely. ‘So Mr. Frazier has welshed 
on me,” he said in a dull voice. 

“No, he _ hasn’t,” said Harrington 
quickly. ‘‘I was the one who told him what 
to say to you to clinch your vote. Vosges, 
believe me or not, I like you.” 

“Lots of good that will do now.” 

“Tt does this much good—that you have 
a better chance from now on than you ever 
had before in your life. Mr. Frazier isn’t 
the kind to squeal, nor am I, but you'll 
have to come with us all the way. How 
much money have you on deposit at the 
Mechanics?” 

“Seven thousand, but I can make them 
give me ten more whether they like it or 
not.” 

“Vosges, will you promise me to deposit 
seven thousand in cash at the State Street 
National within twenty minutes?” 

“What do I get for it?” 

“Two friends.” 

“It’s cheap at the price the way I’m feel- 
ing today. I’d rather bank there, anyway, 
run or norun. I'll do it, and I'll make it 
seventeen.”” He started to trot, but his 
gait was so like a soundless, stationary 
shuffle that Cosgrave, coming out in time 
to see him, burst out laughing. “‘ Where did 
he think he was going?’’ he asked when he 
caught up to Harrington. 

“To transfer his account to the State 
Street National,” said Harrington. ‘“‘He’s 
all right, Bill, and never forget I said it.” 

“Say, if you’re going to call me Bill, 
what am I going to call you?” 

“Harry,” said Harrington instantly. 
“It’s my nickname—short for Harrington.” 

A block farther on they saw coming to- 
ward them a man whom Cosgrave hated 
above all others without ever giving the 
same reason twice. ‘‘ Do you see the grave- 
yard coming our way, Harry? I don’t like 
him. Some days I don’t like him because 
he’s too tall and sometimes it’s because he’s 
too short. He’s rotten from the outside in. 
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Let’s cross over. I tell you if smallpox lit 
on that man it would jump the next house 
and lot with fright.” 

““You’ve said only half of it,’’ said Har- 
rington, his eyes lighting up with a mali- 
cious glint. ‘Stay here while I talk to 
him.” He went forward and met the man 
thirty paces away. “One minute, Mr. 
Robson.” 

“T don’t know you,” said Robson, lift- 
ing beady black eyes out of an oily sallow 
face. “‘Get out of my way or I'll spit on 
you.” 

“You think it would kill me, you filthy 
toad. Do you know who I am? I’m Har- 
rington, the man sent up here by Delano & 
Dobbs. Do you want a week to get out of 
town? Don’t stop to think except to re- 
member that from today Brosnahan is 
down and out.” 

“T’ll go,” muttered Robson after an 
instantaneous pause, during which his eyes 
continued to ferret around inside Harring- 
ton’s like a pair of weasels. 

“The devil you will! It isn’t so easy as 
that. Walk ahead of me to the Second Na- 
tional, clean out your account and put it in 
the State Street until tomorrow morning.” 

“The hell I will!’ 

“It will be hell for you all right if you 
don’t. I won’t send you to the pen—it 
would cost too much in money and time 
and decency. Do you know what I'll do? 
I'll run to the crowd down the street there 
and in ten minutes I’ll bet there isn’t a 
stitch of clothing left on your stinking 
black-and-blue body. Do you take me up? 
I almost hope you do.” 

“Oh, what’s the difference? The State 
Street National is strong enough for me. 
Come on.” 

“You go ahead. I'll be near enough to 
hear you insist on having your whole bal- 
ance in cash, and if you try to double, the 
man hunt will begin there and then. But I 
don’t have to say it twice; you know I 
mean it.” 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. Robson 
took his place before Rivers’ receiving win- 
dow just as Vosges was turning away, carry- 
ing a brand-new pass book. Mr. Robson 
deposited fifty-two thousand doliars, and 
Harrington counted the money, not on the 
counter, but in Henry Rivers’ face. He 
turned and went back to take a position 
against the front-door post. The first man 
to come along he let pass, but he leaned 
over and whispered in the second’s ear, 
“Taking that money to Nellie, deacon?” 
The man stopped and gave him a stricken, 
haunted look. ‘‘It’s all right, Mr. True,” 
said Harrington quietly. ‘“‘ Just go back and 
deposit it. Tell the folks ]iere what you’re 
doing.” 

“This is all nonsense,’’ shouted True, 
turning and forcing his way back against 
the tide. ‘‘The State Street National can 
pay all the fools there are in Leaming and 
stil] have enough left to lick the pants off 
Ben Brosnahan. Who was Brosnahan?”’ 

For one second that lone cry was lése 
majesté, a crime committed against a sov- 
ereign power; the next it was a slogan. 
The tide turned. The throng abandoned its 
universal face and became individual, hu- 
man and hilarious. It milled around like a 
freshman-sophomore fight. The people 
headed for the door, faced about where 
they stood. The lines converging on the 
cashiers, who for some minutes had been 
joyfully paying out money as fast as they 
could count it, forgot their collective inten- 
tion and broke up, but insisted on staying 
to see the fun. It took Mr. True a full half 
hour to get to one of the three receivers’ 
windows, where all the cashiers were now 
assisting as tellers. 

In the meantime, over in the telegraph 
office, Mr. Joseph Smith was beginning the 
news story which was to make him famous 
from Park Row to the smallest home of a 
stick of type in the sagebrush—the story 
that began: 

‘IT have just been living a page of the 
past. From two feet away and a thou- 
sand years off, I have been watching the 
impossible—an honest-to-goodness run on 
a sound American bank.” 
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Two desks away, as far as he could get, 
another man was also writing a famous 
message, but it was addressed personally 
to D. T. Dobbs of Delano & Dobbs: 


If you don’t come yourself and lead your bull 
away from what’s left of this pasture I'll know 
the reason why. BROSNAHAN. 


xIx 

HE State Street National kept its side 

door open half an hour longer than usual 
for the convenience of departing depositors. 
When the last of them was gone Midge 
Frazier, who had not moved from the posi- 
tion of vantage she had taken upon leaving 
her father’s private room, Temple, Mr. 
Frazier, Philip Detwetter, Harrington, 
Elias Trumbull, five clerks, four stenog- 
raphers and the telephone girl, formed in a 
subconscious circle while Henry Rivers and 
Miss Walker executed the most solemn 
tango ever seen anywhere at any time. 

This impromptu exhibition, born of im- 
pulse out of joy, was interrupted by the 
arrival of the messengers of the Federal Re- 
serve with five hundred thousand dollars 
and a tale of almost as many troubles. They 
stored the cash and then took a turn at 
listening. 

Harrington was the first to break away, 
followed soon afterward by Midge and 
her father, who started to walk home to 
gether. She felt that now the excitement 
of the day was over he would soon return 
to the matter of the Liberty Bonds she had 
once owned but now possessed no longer. 
Her grandmother on the Frazier side had 
left her twenty-five thousand dollars; she 
had spent a thousand, and in the fervor of 
war days had insisted in subscribing every 
cent of the remainder to the national loans. 
For fear her father would reopen the sub- 
ject, she decided to distract him until she 
should havea chance to consult Harrington. 

‘Father,’ she began, ‘‘there’s something 
about Mr. Harrington I think you ought to 
know.” 

“I’m not surprised. There are a lot of 
things about him I ought to know, and 
don’t. When I’m away from him, reason 
does nothing but call me unpleasant names, 
and I begin to think I'll look into this or I'll 
ask him about that. Sometimes I actually 
do, and he speaks up in that straightfor- 
ward way of his; but an hour later or the 
day after, I realize he didn’t answer me at 
all. He’s the most interesting human being 
I’ve ever met.”’ 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” said 
Midge, ‘‘ because I’m going to marry him 
That’s what I thought you ought to know.” 

Mr. Frazier walked more and more 
slowly for several steps and finally came to 
a stop. ‘‘You’re going to marry him, 
Midge?”’ 

“He hasn’t asked me yet, but I’m sure 
he’s going to; and if he doesn’t I'll ask 
him.” 

“‘T have no doubt you will if you feel like 
it,” said Mr. Frazier, without betraying 
any inner commotion; ‘“‘but before you 
do I hope you’ll let me say a thing or two. 
One of them is that I like him tremen- 
dously, and if everything else is all right, 
you couldn’t pick a man I'd rather see have 
you. That’s one thing, but there are several 
others to be taken into consideration. 
Strangely enough, we don’t know at all who 
he is.”’ 

““What difference does that malxe if we’re 
sure of what he is?”’ 

Mr. Frazier looked at her curiously but 
refrained from what would have seemed to 
him an obvious retort. The shades of 
Harry Jones and Julian Detwetter flanked 
him on both sides, but he called them to his 
aid only by indirection. ‘‘Snap marriages 
among people who know all about each 
other are risky enough,”’ he said; ‘‘so are 
those which so often happen when a young 
man blows into a town with all the tags as to 
when, where and how he was born. There 
are times when the certain knowledge that 
he’s the son of an honest washerwoman can 
be a positive relief. At least you know 
where you are. But with Harrington 
Well, I don’t think anyone has had the 
nerve to ask him where he was born simply 
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because he hasn’t seen fit to volunteer the 
information.”’ 

**I asked him,” said Midge 

**Did he answer?” 

“‘Of course.”’ 

‘“*What did he say?” 

“In Haiti.” 

Mr. Frazier frowned. ‘‘ Nothing short of 
what you have said, Midge, could drag out 
of me what I’m about to tell you.” He 
paused. 

‘*What is it?”’ asked Midge. 

“T’ve had some letters—two, to be 
exact—during the past few days, hinting 
at the possibility—the faint possibility, 
Midge—of his having colored blood. That 
would explain a lot of mystery.” 

Midge stared wide-eyed at her father for 
a second, and then threw back her head and 
laughed. Harry Jones colored! Well, it 
must have come from far back indeed. 

“Is that also a laughing matter to your 
surprising generation?’’ asked Mr. Frazier 
coldly. 

*‘Let’s go and take a look at Mr. Har- 
riagton,”’ she suggested, “particularly at 
his lips, the half moons on his finger nails 
and the soles of his feet. Why do you read 
such absurd slanders?”’ 

‘“*A look at his father and mother is all I 
asx,’ said Mr. Frazier in the same chilly 
manner as they resumed their way. “‘Then 
there’s the matter of how you're going to 
live. You’d scarcely care to move into the 
Jones house, would you ? 

“Why not?” asked Midge, and bit her 
lip. “‘Oh, I know what you’re thinking. 
That wouldn't stop me, father. I was born 
all over again on the day the bonds were 
found at the bank—the bonds you thought 
Harry Jones had stolen.’”’ Again she bit her 
lip and glanced quickly to right and left to 
avoid her father’s eyes. They were almost 
in front of the Jones place and she looked 
longingly at the vine-clad veranda. 

“That reminds me ” began Mr. 
Frazier. 

“‘Not now, father,” said Midge hastily, 
and turned up the brick path. 

“*Midge!”’ he called in a low tone. “You 
can’t do that sort of thing. Come back. I 
won't say a word more.” 

She kept on as if she had not heard and 
he continued on his way home, his head 
hanging “in thought and his forehead 
creased. He was wondering if at his age he 
was being made a fool of by this young 
stranger, Harrington. Worker of miracles, 
asking nothing for himself and taking 
everything, open as the day and secret as 
the tomb! Smiling usurper and lavish dis- 
penser of an unknown power! Gentle and 
ruthless in the same breath, wielding truth 
like a c.ub, but facing it as though it were a 
feather duster! Here was reason shouting 
at the top of its voice, but the banker knew 
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that the moment he found himself face to 
face with the target of his thoughts, his 
heart would say, ‘‘ Forget all that; I like 
this boy.” 

He did not look back to see Midge turn 
from the Jones front door to run up the 
steps of the veranda, where Harrington, 
surprised, was starting to his feet. 

“Don’t get up,” she said quickly 
“Please don’t. I want to talk to you.” 

“That’s great, Midge. Sit down.” 

She half sat on the wooden arm of one of 
the cane chairs with her legs crossed from 
hip to ankle in a straight slant which made 
her seem much longer than she really was. 
“It’s about those Liberty Bonds. I simply 
can’t bear telling father, but I want to tell 
you. Not only that. 
other things I've got to tell you. I'd like to 
start clean with James Harrington.” 

“Stop there, Midge,”’ said Harrington, 
smiling up at her. “I don’t think you have 
the slightest idea of how you look. Is there 
a full-length glass in your room?” 

“Not exactly full-length. Why? Is there 
anything the matter with me?” 

“There isn’t one tiny thing I'd have 
changed, from your toes to the top of your 
head ve 

“Do you think I came here to listen to 
that sort of thing? You're talking to fne as 
if | were a baby. Harry * 

“IT meant what I said,” interrupted Har- 
rington; “not one tiny thing I'd have 
changed, so don’t change it. Be yourself, 
just as you’ve been; and ‘be yourself’ 
doesn’t mean everybody’s, as some people 
seem to think.” 

“What are you driving at?” asked Midge 
sharply. 

“T’'ve been teaching myself the road 
away from worry,” he answered, “and 
here’s the first mile. Never tell anything 
just because somebody wants you to. It’s 
funny, but if you tell a thing, people are apt 
to judge you and it less accurately than if 
you'd never said a word.” 

“That’s so,”” said Midge, after a pause. 
““We can’t explain ourselves. But 

“But what?” 

“When I was doing my best not to tell 
father, why did you say to me to try the 
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truth? 

“Think back. It wasn’t you I was trying 
to save; it was the bank. Every minute nN df t e out erm un 
counted about then, so you had to do your 
share. But that’s over, thank goodness, and 
I came back and was sitting here thinking 
about you—how much you’re me, and how 
I love you, and how I’ve always loved you.” 

Midge slipped into the chair, caught her 
heels on its lowest rung, cupped her chin 
in her hands and stared straight at him as 
if daring him to go on. 

“Twice in Haiti,”” he continued half 
dreamily, “1 longed for you so that it ached, 
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ist to have you see one thing and do an- 
other with me. Once was on the top of a 
hill when I saw beauty for the first time 
as a fifth element, the mistress of the other 
four—a naked, terrifically impassive god- 
dess, waited upon by earth, water, fire and 
air. Far away, and yet I could lay my hand 
on her warmth; forever unattainable, and 
yet I could breathe her as I breathe you.” 

He paused, and for a moment he, too, 
Midge sank back in the 


air, her face pale, her eyes closed. “‘ And 





was far away. 


he other time?”’ she murmured. 

“The other time was a lot different. I 
was in the pebbly pool of a stream. I 
hadn’t had my clothes off for eight stifling 
lays. Think of flowing ice in the brazen 
lesert and I’m sorry, but I 
an’t leave out the soap. Green, every- 
thing was green—a huge tunnel of filtered 
ght. I lay on my back in the water and I 
iw that the trees were towers with leaves 


and soap. 


ike umbrellas. I wondered what world I 
was in. And then I thought of you in an- 
other pool, gasping and yelling at me, had 
| seen this and look at that.” 

“Begin at the beginning,” breathed 
Midge. ‘‘Tell me everything from the mo- 
ment you left here until you got back.” 

ife complied; he told her the story of his 
escape. He made her shrink from the horror 
of the face he had seen in the glass at Port-au- 
Prince. He painted the negro lawyer on the 
jetty, the colored woman who had led him 
into the hills, and explained why they were 
useless to James Harrington as witnesses. 
He made vivid his discovery of the Beard 
ol God. 

He told of his terrivle illness and the 
miracle of his body’s rebirth; then he made 
her teeth chatter as she saw with him the 
circle of eyeballs in the dark, studying 
opaquely the crude handiwork of Papa 
Loi, looking upon the pot before the glaze, 
watching a malformed man take on form. 

: Finally he told her of the silver cord and of 
the birth and growth of the soul of James 
Harrington. 

“So here I am, Midge, waiting for you to 
love me—-me, myself, James Harrington, a 
man born on a mountainside in his thirti- 
eth year to the knowledge that the in- 
dividual is more important than the mass, 
else the mass is invisible; that every man 
has a right to his own horizon; that what 
you hold to your heart is the sum of all 
you've bougat; and that if movement were 
life a walking stick would be a god.”’ 

Mr. Frazier’s voice fioated across the 
lawns: ‘*‘ Midge!” 

She sprang to her feet as Harrington also 
arose, and called back, “I’m coming!” 
Then she looked around, startled to find 
that the dusk had stolen upon them. 
‘*l’ye been with you to another world, and 
I've come back too quickly.”’ 

le stood close before her and groped for 
her hand. *‘Good night, Midge.”’ 

Then she was in his arms, against his 
body, her lips consumed. ‘'I don’t have to 
ay it,”’ she whispered at last with dragging 
catches in her breath. ‘‘ You know I love 

mu.”’ 

And I love you, Midge. Because it’s 
ilways been that way we've got the best 
reason there is to think it always will be. 
{ suppose we'll have to marry to keep other 
people from worrying, but it seems almost 
“au shame 


She looked up at him. ‘I can just make 


out your face, and it’s quite serious.” 
‘It has a right to be,”’ said Harrington 
yberly. ‘‘ Midge, would you marry a man 
ised of murder? 
I'll marry yo he answered simply. 
I'll marry you, or go with you, whichever 


As between the two,”’ he said, smiling, 


I choose marriage, but only after the 
hadows have passed 

“What shadows?’’ 

‘They are crowding in on me and sooner 


later you'll see them without my point- 


\ ng them out. I’m living under a hanging 
sword, and we'll have to wait till it drops. 
If it misses me I’m your But if it strikes 
| bye g to something broader than the 
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“Harry! There’s nothing broader than 
that! There’s nowhere it can’t reach, and 
nothing but treachery it can’t forgive.” 

“Trust me and watch me fight,’”’ he an- 
swered, “‘but don’t dare forget for a minute 
that we’re the two happiest people in the 
world. Sleep when you can’t stay awake 
any longer, but while you’re awake keep 
your eyes open and live. Come on now, I’m 
going to take you home. I can hear your 
father prancing up and down on the porch.” 

Midge walked beside him in a daze. No 
doubt that he loved her could enter her 
mind, but all her other senses were con- 
fused. It seemed absolutely incredible to 
her that there was any reason why this man 
and she should not go straight to her father 
and on into the world together. But there 
she came up against the wall of his pas- 
sivity, only to feel the next instant that it 
was not passivity but some new and com- 
forting species of strength. After all, it was 
because he was what he was that she loved 
him. 

As though he had read her mind, he said: 
“T’ve got to be what I am. Believe in me, 
but don’t try to rush me. Step off a mile 
and look back. What you can see is big; 
what you can’t see doesn’t matter. Just 
one thing more, Midge. Keep on helping 
me. Hold your tongue between your teeth 
and remember I’m the object of a world- 
wide man hunt. Tell your father anything 
you like about you and me together, but be 
careful not to tell him anything about me 
alone that will put him in a tight fix. And 
here’s a straight order: Don’t worry, not 
even if you trip and make some mistake. 
Even if it looks like a fatal slip, I’ll face 
it and laugh.” 

They were drawing near to the porch 
which Mr. Frazier had abandoned at the 
sight of their approach. She turned and 
held out her hand. As Harrington took it 
he felt that indescribable pressure by which 
a woman gives herself, and takes posses- 
sion, through the mere touch of her fingers. 
“Harry, let me say something for a 
change.” 

“Yes, Midge.” 

“Don’t go to bed with the idea that I 
don’t realize what you've been doing to me. 
Even hypnotized, I’m aware that I went to 
your house to do a certain thing and didn’t 
do it.” She left him quickly and ran to the 
dining room, where her mother and father 
were sitting restlessly over a half-finished 
meal. “I’m afraid I’m late,” she said 
cheerfully. 

‘Very late,’’ confirmed her mother. ‘I’m 
glad you didn’t bring Mr. Harrington in 
with you, because everything is cold.” 

“T don’t mind for myself,’ laughed 
Midge. ‘‘I could eat anything, hot or cold, 
but I’ve simply got to wash my hands.” 

She was back in a moment. Her mother 
excused herself, but Mr. Frazier sat on, 
watching his daughter curiously. Strangelv 
enough, his presence did not worry her, for 
subconsciously she was sensitive to the 
change which had come over his mood. 
Without looking up, she knew that there 
was a faint smile on his lips. 

‘*You’re happy, aren’t you?” he mur- 
mured finally. ‘‘ Happier than you’ve been 
for months.” 

Then she did look at him, her eyes bril- 
liantly alive. ‘‘ Father, I'm profoundly and 
continuously happy.” 

‘‘That’s enough for me,” said Mr. Fra- 
zier. ‘‘It answers every question. You 
won't be afraid of me any more, will you, 
Midge?” 

“No,” she said, their eyes gripped to- 
gether like a handclasp. 


xx 

HE next two days were strenuous ones 

for Harrington. To all appearances, 
Brosnahan was tottering on his throne, 
balanced so far over that one more push 
from the only hand that could give it would 
send him crashing. The whole organization, 
built up by the skillful hand of Fallahee, 
of whom Mr. Frazier had said that he loved 
Leaming as the banker loved it himself, was 
on the verge of disintegration and at that 
point where every subleader was scurrying 
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around distractedly, but only with his eyes 
and ears, fearful to leave the old band 
wagon until he could be sure of the new. 

Remembering the days of his former in- 
carnation, Harrington knew instinctively 
that all he had to de to find himself in Bros- 
nahan’s empty shoes was to go and sit in 
the more shadowy regions of Jack’s Cellar. 
There would still be a fight, and a big one, 
for Brosnahan was no quitter; but in the 
end it would come to a battle, with Bros- 
nahan left out, between Harrington and 
himself, between what he could do and 
what he would do. If he failed in the nice 
balancing of morals above the moralist, he 
could not hold the men who would flock to 
him. But if he succeeded, he might give 
Leaming the cleanest one-man rule it had 
ever enjoyed, not excepting the reign of 
Fallahee. 

It was an experiment he would have 
loved to try—government by common 
sense and strimped of those hypocrisies 
which have bafiled every reformer raised 
by a hullabaloo of ineffectual righteous- 
ness into the seat of power, only to find 
that that is not where power sits. ‘‘The 
cogwheel mechanism that really runs 
our towns,” thought Harrington, ‘“‘isn’t 
mentioned in any state constitution, nor 
described in Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth or any other authoritative book. 
Good or bad, it is as contraband in the 
letter of the law as is liquor, good or bad. 
But it works—it works for good or bad in 
the exact measure that some expert ma- 
chinist, trained on the machine and not in 
the overnight school of best intentions, hap- 
pens to be individually good or bad. Such 
being the case, why lump ail the expenses 
of the power house under the single head of 
graft? Why bend the knee to phony sub- 
scriptions as the only pure money of the 
party?” 

So great was the temptation that he 
weighed it all one afternoon and part of the 
evening. Finally he started for Jack’s Cel- 
lar, but turned off sharply and headed for 
his old walk along the abandoned canal. 
What made him hesitate was the same con- 
sideration which had forced him to thrust 
aside the thought of immediate marriage. 
Until he knew exactly where he stood 
he had no right whatever to link Midge’s 
name irretrievably with his own. Where 
was the difference in taking the same risk 
with the good name of Leaming? There 
was a difference, but it was so subtle that 
he could not put his finger on it at once. 
All he knew was that it had some relation- 
ship to the length of time he could remain 
a free agent, untrammeled by the past of 
Harry Jones. 

Then there was the other side of the 
question. If he pitched in, smashed the 
Drop Lever Bridge project, and engineered 
as many honest contracts as his day of 
grace would permit, he might so flood his 
henchmen with profitable work and so in- 
trench himself in the good will of the better 
element of the town, that the trial of James 
Harrington for being no other than Harry 
Jones could easily assume the proportions 
of a communal disaster. Such were the 
thoughts that occupied him as he turned 
west along the stagnant waterway. 

It had not changed. Near the town the 
murmuring voices of lovers came from em- 
bowered benches, or from the gnarled roots 
of trees that had embraced embracers for 
generations. But the closer he approached 
to Jasmine Pool, the fewer became these 
disturbing sounds. On the first occasion of 
taking this walk after his return from 
Haiti, he himself had felt a qualm at pass- 
ing the spot where Julian had met his death, 
but the very venom behind that act of self- 
destruction had stiffened his backbone. He 
would fight for his favorite walk, the least 
of his rights, as stubbornly as he would de- 
fend his honor and his life if necessity arose. 
After all, Jasmine Pool was only a starting 
point; it was the long reaches of the soli- 
tude beyond that had been his refuge and 
the scene of his stolen dreams. 

As he reached the fatal spot a ball of 
light leaped out of the darkness and hit 
him fullin the face. He recoiled, as stunned 
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for an instant as if it had been a thunder- 
bolt. Then something in his head screamed, 
“Run, swim or fight!”” But before he could 
choose or his muscles could answer, the 
choice was made for him. A man, springing 
from the fork of a tree, crashed on his shoul- 
ders from behind and bore him to the 
ground; but he was too round either to re- 
tain his perch or to smother his victim wit} 
his weight. Harrington rolled him off easily, 
sprang to his feet, and in the glare of the 
bull’s-eye lantern saw Williams, his erst- 
while friend, rising from all fours as though 
he were being propelled from a catapult 
and coming for him head-on. 

“Get into this, Burly!” called Dobbs’ 
voice, rasping but calm, from behind the 
blinding light. 

“I’m coming, boss!” 

The sound of the negro’s pattering foot- 
steps, tearing down the towpath from the 
west, played like a double echo to the strides 
of Williams’ digging feet. There was still 
time to turn and run, but the thought 
never occurred to Harrington; much less 
could he stop to wonder why he had not 
been held up in the usual manner at the 
point of a gun and in the name of the law. 
This was a fight, and he was glad of it. 
Here, at last, was the reason why he had 
been given the strength of three men. He 
could pour out the dammed-up power in 
his muscles; for the first time in his new life 
he could let himself go! He stepped to one 
side and threw his leg like a scythe at Wil- 
liams’ feet. 

The round man tripped, shot forward on 
his paunch and bounced with a grunt like a 
ball half full of water. He squirmed around 
as if on a pivot, but before he could rise 
from his knees Harrington fell on him, 
wrapped his arms around his waist, lifted 
him up, flayed his legs against the trunk of 
the very tree from which he had launched 
his attack until he heard a bone snap, and 
then threw him bodily into Jasmine Pool. 

“Low, Burly,’’ ordered Dobbs’ voice 
sharply. ‘‘Get him low.’ 

Harrington turned in time to get a flash 
of bloodshot eyes in a black face and a red 
tongue in a half-open panting mouth. 
Then the tongue disappeared, eclipsed by a 
white line of glistening teeth. The next in- 
stant he was body to body with the negro 
and knew that only now had his fight be- 
gun, for he was up against tke difference 
between unconscious restrictions and the 
license of unbridled savagery. Williams had 
had fists, head, arms and knees; Burly 
added to these jaws, claws and a cruel heel. 
His instinct was to gouge out an eyeball or 
tear off an ear, to clamp his teeth in a 
muscle and hold his head safe with his jaws 
while he drove a sharp-edged heel at the 
enemy’s bleeding shin bones. 

Twenty seconds passed before Harring- 
ton’s senses could absorb the monstrous 
truth that he must plan to kill, or be killed. 
As he fought, oaths he had never used in 
his life began to gurgle out of his mouth as 
if to help him get down to the level of the 
beast he grappled. The chauffeur’s alpaca 
coat had been torn to shreds, but under it 
was a flannel shirt, greasy to the touch, 
hard to hold. Harrington tore at it, clawed 
it off in patches and streamers, only to find 
that it had been far less slippery than the 
sweaty, oily hide beneath. 

The splashing in the water where Wil- 
liams had been thrashing around grew 
fainter, and finally ceased. But he was not 
drowned; he had managed to grip an over 
hanging bush and slip his hand to a safer 
hold near its roots. ‘‘Help me, chief,’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘I can’t get up the bank.” 

‘*Help yourself,’’ grunted Dobbs. ‘‘Can’t 
you see I’m busy?” 

He moved the circle of light, but only to 
keep the fight in its exact center. Secretly 
he hoped the brutal struggle would last for 
a long time. 

“‘T can’t hold out forever,’”’ moaned Wil- 
liams. 

‘‘That will be two he’s drowned here,”’ 
said Dobbs thoughtfully. A hoarse cry of 
rage and pain mixed itself with Harring- 
ton’s curses. “That’s right, Burly,” 

Continued on Page 62 
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APPRECIATION 


| 

It isa privilege and a pleasure for us to broadcast, at this 
season of the year, to the millions of people the world over 
who use CHAMPION SPARK PLUGs, an expression of our 
sincere appreciation of their patronage. 

These millions, re prese nting two out of e very three motor- 
ists, regularly buy CHAMPIONS with pe rhaps little knowl- 
edge or thought of the company w hich makes them, other 
than the conviction that the product is good. 


To the best of our ability we try to make this volume of 
business deserved—a volume based on the belief that the 
surest way to win a great public prefe rence is to pros ide 
a product whose’ sheer goodness will compel it. 


Spark Plugs are a small unit but a most vital factor in the 
comfort and contentment of the motorist—and we like 
to think that our contribution to the industry and to the 
motoring public is a very real obligation to produce the 
very best that skill and science can devise. 


Because the size of our world market indicates that our 
efforts are rewarded, we are appreciative and grateful to 
our great public. 

This Holiday thought is for them—and for the manufac- 
turers who use our product and the several hundred thou- 
sand men and women who cover the civilized world 
the distributing of CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS. 


A Happy Christmas and a New Year of prosperity and con- 
tentment to you all. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio He , y . ¢ ‘ 
December 23, 1926 , in \ 


resident Y J 





Continued frem Page 60) 
shouted Dobbs, moved out of himself for 
the first time. *‘ But what’s the use of chew- 
ing his thumb? Go for his throat!’’ 

Had he kept his mouth shut, Harrington 
would have been hopeiessly outclassed in 
another moment, but the order betrayed 
the negro into changing his tactics. He 
loosened the grip of his teeth and threw up 
his head hungrily. It was Harrington’s 
chance. His right hand slipped by atcident 
to the black man’s throat, but his left fol- 
lowed instantiy with murderous intent. 
His fingers closed around Burly’s neck; his 
thumbs doubled and drove in just under 
the points of the lower jaw. They clamped 
so suddenly on the windpipe that they 
caught its muscular protection off guard. 
Abandoning his body from the shoulders 
down. he poured al] the strength of legs, 
back and torso into his hands alone. His 
doubled thumbs crépt inward until he 
thought he felt them meet. 


“A story from my brother-in-law you 
want? He don’t speak yet a word Eng- 
lish.”’ 

Joe arose and walked to the window to 
let a draft of air blow in upon his brow. 
It was hot in that room, and the odors of 
years of cabbage, of fried fish and of lamb 
stew, oozed from the walls. How could a 
man get a statement from an injured one 
who spoke no English? Here was a good 
time to quit. The screeching women were 
driving him wild. Still, he had an objective 
to take, a definite order to fulfill, and the 
habit of obedience was strong upon him. 
He had taken other objectives, and fulfilled 
other orders, under circumstances beside 
which the present faded into insignificance. 
He reached the window and looked into 
the street. Huh? How come? There was 
a crowd there, their faces upturned in spite 
of the sun’s glare. They murmured 
hoarsely, and newcomers, arriving on the 
fringes of the throng, demanded of others 
the reason for the excitement. 

“It's Schmool Lipman,” Joe could hear 
them say; “ he’s sick and they come to chuck 
him out; he ain’t paid no rent.” 

“Sure,” cried others, “‘and downstairs 
comes little Max, his face all black with 
blue what the loafers give him a blow with 
the hand.” 

‘The old lady from the old country, they 
give her a shove she should fall down dead 
in the hallway,”’ agreed a man with a huge 
beard. ‘“Lynchings is what it needs this 
town, so they wouldn’t be so fresh.” 

“Oy!” exclaimed the stout lady at Joe’s 
elbow. ‘What a crowd itis! Lookit now; 
Aaron Federstein, and Chyam Markowitz, 
and old man Schultz what keeps it the drug 
store, and Reba and Tillie what lives across 
the street, top floor!’ 

“There ain’t any chance of their comin’ 
in here and makin’ a rush or anything, is 
there?” asked Joe. If a fight started, fur- 
niture would be broken, the injured man’s 
health would be endangered, and the case 
made all the more difficult to settle. 

“To come in my house, all those loaf- 
?”’ cried the stout woman. “Never! 
Over my dead body even they couldn’t 
come in. What for a gang of no-goods to 
walk over my carpets in their dirty shoes! 
Better they should be at work where they 
belong!"’ 

“Well,” said Joe, “‘let’s get after this 
statement. An order is an order and I was 
a soldier before | was a claim adjuster. If 
this hombre can't speak English, you inter- 
pret for him. Ask him where he first seen 
the automobile.” 

Joe went back to his chair by the side of 
the couch and the stout woman drew up 
another. The young woman who spoke no 
English and the old woman who had cast 
her arms about the chair likewise drew 
near, never ceasing their lamentations. 


ers. 


The interpreter conversed with them for 
some time, whereat they wept afresh. 


THE SATURDAY 


A sound like the emptying of a bottle 
gurgled in an ascending scale out of the 
negro’s throat. For a moment he drove his 
heels forward and down, while his hands 
clawed at Harrington's iron wrists. Then 
quite suddenly all voluntary movement 
ceased, his knees sagged and he began to 
bend backward in an increasing curve. 
Dobbs ran from the bushes, drawing his 
blackjack as he came. He tapped Harring- 
ton twice on the head and watched his 
body collapse. Burly went over backward 
with an expiring groan, followed by Har- 
rington, equally limp and unconscious. 
Dobbs dropped his club, placed the bull’s- 
eye lantern on the ground so that it lit up 
the prostrate body, crossed his enemy’s 
wrists behind his back and snapped the 
bracelets on them. 

Then he rolled him over and began jump- 
ing on his chest with doubled knees, mut- 
tering curses at each leap. Harrington 
opened his eyes. 


EVENING POST 


“Look out, chief,” warned Williams 
weakly. ‘‘You’ll kill him.” 

‘“‘What if | do?’’ panted Dobbs. “I told 
him I’d get him, and I have! I’ve got him 
right!’’ He lifted Harrington's head by the 
hair and pounded it on the ground for each 
word of his full name. ‘No easy stick-up 
for you, Mr. James’’—pound—*‘ Harring- 
ton’? — pound ** Jones” pound 
*‘Junior’’—pound. 

Burly stirred, came to life and raised his 
head like a frightened turtle. ‘‘ Where am 
I?” he bellowed. ‘ Where is this?”’ 

“Come here,” ordered Williams. ‘ Help 
me out, and do it quick.” 

Burly obeyed automatically. He dragged 
Williams up the bank and laid him groan- 
ing on the path; then he turned, looked 
down at Harrington and grinned. ‘‘I re- 
member now,”’ he said, his eyes and teeth 
gleaming; ‘‘it was a fight.” 

“You’re right it was a fight,”” grunted 
Dobbs; “but if I hadn’t been around it 


THE MAN THAT OBEYED 


Continued from Page 9) 


“I told them you are come you should 
pay my brother-in-law’s doctor bills,”’ said 
Mrs. Movitz, “but they don’t believe.” 

“Yeh, but now about this statement. 
Ask him where he was when the automobile 
first appeared.” 

‘‘He was on his bicycle,”’ replied the in- 
terpreter. 

“Sure, but where was the bicycle?”’ 

“On the street, he says. Where else 
would it be?” 

‘“‘Well, it might have been on the side- 
walk,”’ replied Joe patiently. 

““My brother-in-law says,’’ continued 
the woman with animation, ‘that he was 
on the street, on his bicycle, and comes 
around the corner that loafer’s automobile, 
zoong! like that, so he must have thought, 
that loafer, that he was going to a fire 
already.” 

“Well, what happened then?’’ demanded 
Joe, writing furiously. 

‘‘What happened then? For a gool goes 
my brother-in-law! A question you should 
ask! When a loafer with a automobile hits 
already a hard-working man on a bicycle, 
what would you think would happen? Two 
guesses I would give you! Two legs he got 
broke and a doctor’s bill already twenty- 
five dollars!”’ 

‘*Ask him what side of the street he was 
on,” requested Joe, without looking up. 

‘“‘He was on the side of the street what 
he ought to be on, the right side like always 
he rides his bicycle; but that man what 
owns the auto, that loafer, at sixty miles 
an hour on the wrong side of the cerner he 
turns around, so he makes almost a widow 
my sister.” 

“Well, what’s the witnesses’ names? 
Didn’t he get any witnesses?” asked Joe 
in despair. 

‘‘Witnesses? Witnesses he asks me that 
man! Witnesses? How could he find wit- 
nesses with the injuries what he got un- 
conscious in the ambulance! With a pencil 
paper he should get out on his two broken 
legs to find witnesses!’’ 

‘*Well, never mind,”’ said Joe soothingly. 
““Ask these two sisters or aunts of yours 
to put on the soft pedal, will you? They’re 
giving me a headache. Lookit, now, I'll 
read this, and you see if it’s correct.” Joe 
then, at the top of his lungs, proceeded to 
read the meager account of the accident as 
he had put it down. As he started to read 
the injured man ceased to groan and the 
two women stopped their laments for just 
the space of a second or two. Perhaps all 
three had taken breath simultaneously, 
perhaps they wondered what this new 
methoa of attack portended. Be that as it 
may, there was silence for a short interval, 
and during this silence a hoarse murmur 
as of many angry voices came up from the 
street below through the open windows. 

“Sounds like excitement out there,” 
muttered Joe. He stopped his reading and 
stepped quickly to the window, followed 


by the interpreter. There was a dense 
throng in the street; the original crowd 
swelled by numbers of workmen from a 
near-by factory, free for their noon hour. 
A murmur and a roar came up from them, 
but no intelligible words. Joe’s heart 
lightened as he observed the approach of a 
blue-coated figure. 

‘*Here comes a cop,”’ he muttered. “‘ He'll 
clean ’em out of here.” 

“Oy, lookit what a crowd,” muttered 
the interpreter. ‘A fire you would think 
we had.”’ 

“There’s a cop comin’, 
ing. 

The interpreter peered sideways from 
the window. “It’s Yank Schpielman,”’ she 
decided. “‘He e 

**What do they call him Yank for?” cried 
Joe. ‘‘Was he in the A. FE. F.? He an ex- 
soldier? If he is, I'll just tell him there’s a 
buddy o’ his would like to get out of here 
with no holes in his hide. What outfit was 
he with, do you know?” 

“Oy, such words the man says! Why 
don’t you speak English? For what do 
they call him Yank? Because his mother 
give it to him the name Yankel. Yankel 
Schpielman. A cop he is, by the name 
Yank, from Station Sixteen.’”” At this mo- 
ment the approaching cop paused and 
looked yp at the house, thus giving Joe a 
chance to see his profile. Joe groaned. 
Fifty people in the crowd clamored about 
the bluecoat, but he paid them no heed. 
He was on his way home for his day off, 
and wanted no excitement. If a landlord 
was up there attempting to evict, let the 
crowd tear him in pieces. He, Yankel, had 
no sympathy with landlords, being a tenant 
himself. And then it was his day off. He 
went hurriedly away. 

“It’s time I was going,” said Joe; “but 
first let’s get this thing signed. ‘Never get 
excited your first hitch,’ is what my top 
sergeant always used to say.” 

“My brother-in-law can’t write,” said 
Mrs. Movitz. 

“Well, you translate to him what I said 
in the statement and we'll get him to make 
his mark and you witness it.”’ 

“‘Sure,”’ said the interpreter, “but first 
let me ask to you one question. What does 
my brother-in-law get out of this?”’ 

“Well, about that I can’t say,’”’ answered 
Joe doubtfully. ‘I haven’t got authority 
to make any settlement. I’m just an in- 
vestigator.”’ 

**Sure,’”’ agreed the interpreter, ‘‘I know 
all that. But just between you and me, 
like two friends already. Come here.”’ She 
winked and gave a nod of her head to in- 
vite Joe out of hearing of the other people 
in the room. Since they were not supposed 
to understand English, Joe thought her 
caution a bit excessive. Nevertheless, he 
followed. 

or My 
money,” 


said Joe, point- 


got much 
“and | 


brother-in-law ain't 
began the interpreter, 
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would have been a double murder. Carry 
Wiliiams to the car and come back to give 
me a hand.” 

Burly lifted Willizms across his shoulder, 
disregarding a screum of protest, and dis- 
appeared westward up the towpath in the 
direction of a railway trestle. He crossed it 
on the ties in spite of the dark and kept on 
until he came to Dobbs’ high-powered car, 
parked in the center of a disused wood road. 
He deposited his burden on the back seat 
as gently as the circumstances would per- 
mit, and returned, ready to repeat the per- 
formance. 

Half an hour later an entry was inscribed 
on the blotter of the Leaming police sta- 
tion under the heading, ‘James Harrington 
Jones, Jr., alias Harry Jones, alias James 
Harrington.” 

Five minutes afterward Harrington was 
lodged in the county jail. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED 


wouldn’t want this thing should drag along 
too long, with me putting out all the time 
money for board and good food three times 
a day, and the rent going up already the 
first of October. So if you would make it a 
reasonable offer, | would tell him to sign 
this statement and then there would be no 
bother to no one.” 

*‘Well, you tell him to sign this state- 
ment, and then when I go back to the office 
I’]l see what I can do.” 

“Sure, I know all that,”’ persisted Mrs. 
Movitz, ‘‘but in the meantimes here I am 
with my brother-in-law what’s got it two 
broken legs and my sister and my mother 
in highstrikes, so if I should fall down here 
dead and faint myself, who would look 
after us? Give us now five hundred dollars 
and we'll sign anything you say.” 

It might be stated in passing that five 
hundred dollars for two broken legs or for 
one, or for any fracture whatsoever, the 
liability being unquestioned, would be a 
settlement that would get any adjuster an 
increase in salary, but Joe demurred. 

“Lady,” said he, “I ain’t got any au- 
thority to make terms. Don’t monkey with 
the adjustment, the man says. That's an 
order. I don’t know much about the insur- 
ance business, but I know an order when | 
get one. I was a corporal before I was a 
claim adjuster. You ask this guy to make 
his mark on this thing. What’s his first 
name?”’ 

““Schmool,’’ answered Mrs. Movitz, spell- 
ing it. ‘‘Schmool. Write it down and give 
us five hundred dollars.’’ She came closer 
and seized Joe by the lapels of his coat. 
“You're a good boy,” said she, “‘and I like 
your face. I got my dinner cooking on the 
stove and I ain’t got no time to waste with 
foolishness. Listen now again: Only give 
us now four hundred and forget it.”’ 

“Nix,” said Joe. ‘‘There’s an order out 
against it. Here, now, I’ve written 
‘Schmool Lipman, his mark,’ and you tell 
your brother-in-law to make a cross be- 
tween the words ‘his’ and ‘mark.’”’ 

**Not on your life!’”’ cried Mrs. Movitz. 
‘‘Loafers you think we are here to sign 
away our lives like that? In my hand first 
put four hundred dollars cash money and 
then my brother-in-law signs.”’ 

“T tell yuh,” said Joe impatiently, ‘! 
can’t doit. He’s got to sign this statement 
first.”’ 

*“So!”’ ground Mrs. Movitz between her 
teeth. She took a deep breath. 

“Yahoo!” she shrieked, and launched 
into a torrent of her own language. The 
two moaning women joined in piercingly, 
like factory whistles on the dawn of a New 
Year, and the injured man rose up on his 
couch and then fell back with a ery that 
echoed above all the others. The crowd in 
the street roared in reply, and Joe could 
hear their feet drumming on the wooden 
steps that led up to the door of the house. 

Continued on Page 65 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT, but not fire 


Christmas trees call for lights, and, too often, lights mean 
open flames. Fire is quick to seize this easy opportunity in 
hundreds of homes each year. Then he turns the merri- 
ment of the happiest of Holidays into black tragedy. 

Protect the lives you love and the property you own 
from the extra fire hazards of the holiday season. Let there 
be light—but not the light of candles. 

Screen securely the blazing wood of the cheery fire 


INSURE IN THE 





place. Warn the cigar and cigarette smokers away from the 
tinselled tree. Keep candles out of your windows. 

Be as careful as you can. Then take one step more. 
Make absolutely sure that if fire does start you will suffer no 
monetary loss. See the Hartford agent in your neighbor- 
hood. He offers policies which afford complete protection 
from financial losses due to fire. He offers you policies in 


the old and reliable Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically eve 


ry form of insurance except life 
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The World’s Nonstop 
Flying Record 
Paris to a point on the Persian 
Gulf—3250 miles—made by 
Captain Weiser and Lieuten- 
ant Challes. Their 550 H. P. 


OU pay no premium for the superior quality Farman caging was euuipped 
of AC Spark Plugs. 

New low prices make AC’s a greater value now than 

ever before. 


AC products are the choice of 148 automotive man- 
ufacturers and millions ofownersforonlyone reason. 


They insure better performance—every mile and 
every day. 
And AC’s last longer. 


It is important to get the right s‘ze and type of AC Spark Plug for 
your car—as shown on the AC chart—and they are available through 


AC dealers everywhere. 





Among the 154 makes using AC products as equipment are Buick, 
Cadillac, Chandler, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Cleveland, Davis, Essex, Flint, 
Hudson, Jewett, Kissel, Locomobile, Marmon, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Paige, Pontiac, Peerless, Star, Stutz, Whippet and Willys-Knight. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, ACichigan 
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Continued from Page 62 


‘It’s time to go,”’ he muttered; “but 
first this bird signs.” 
He shook off the old woman’s clutch from 


his coat, rushed to the couch, and seizing 
the injured man’s band, forced him to make 
a rude cross at the bottom of the statement. 
Then he started on arun for the door. Not 
the front, but the back, and if there was no 
back, the fire escape. Mrs. Movitz had 
dashed to the window and with one blow 
had knocked the screen whizzing into the 
street, to the great danger of the crowd be- 
low, and she had started a _ vigorous 
harangue, accompanied with waving of 
hands and tearing of hair. Perhaps she had 
told the two women and the injured man 
that he was to be dragged away to jail, but 
she now told the crowd in broken but un 
mistakable English that the evictors were 
at their work and had offered her affront 
and personal violence. She called upon all 
and rescue, and the crowd 
sponded with roars of rage and cries to open 
the lower door. As Joe started his dash for 
freedom, Mrs. Movitz started a dash like- 
wise, and being nearer the hall, was there 
before him. 


“Stop!” 


to come 


re- 


she cried, blocking the way. 
“Three-fifty or | press the button!”’ 

Joe thrust her aside and saw her thumb- 
nail whiten as she pressed the button that 
opened the lower door. He went through a 
door, shoved open another, slipped and fell 
Mrs. Moviiz had him by the cheulder 

“Two hundred and I tell them it was all 
a mistake,”’ she yelled in “You 
can't get out that way. Is no back stair- 
way! Two hundred and I won’t open the 
door!”’ 

“This afternoon,’’ began Joe, getting to 
feet, ‘“‘there’ll be a man out to talk 
business. Me, I was told not to monkey 
with i 

Fists pounded the apartment door, ¢ id 
the shrieks in the front room redoubled at 
the sound. 
a swinging door, into a narrow kitchen 
through a steam of cabbage and mutton, 
and thrust his nose against a screened win- 
dow. Ah! A fire escape! Out went the 
screen and out went milk bottles, 
flowerpots, a clothesline and a flimsy cover 
that masked the stairway, crashed, one 
after another, into ruin as Joe sought fran 
tically for escape. Mrs. Movitz had disap- 
peared, undoubtedly to let in the mob, but 
as Joe reached the landing to the floor be- 
low, he heard her voice again. 

““A hundred!” called Mrs. Movitz. 
‘‘From my heart you take the very blood! 
A hundred is all I ask and then I tell them 
you went over the roof! What is it to youa 
hundred dollars you should break my 
brother-in-law’s legs? One hundred, only 
one Her voice died away as Joe 
descended another flight, but as he reached 
the ground a flowerpot whizzed by his ear 
and crashed into dust at his feet. He looked 
up, and Mrs. Movitz, seeing the white of 
his face, called to him again. ‘One hun- 
dred! It won’t pay the doctor's bills. If 
you were my own brother I wouldn’t take a 
cent less!”’ 

Joe fled without answering and another 
flowerpot, better thrown than the last, 
made a direct hit on his left shoulder, filling 
his ear with dirt. Some members of the 
mob sighted him and followed in full cry, 
but he had too good a start. He ran like a 
deer, boarded a street car on the jump, and 
was borne away toward Boston and safety. 
As the car rolled into the cool darkness of 
tne East Boston tunnel Joe drew a thank- 
ful breath. 

“Underground,” he 
things fly through the air that’s where I 
want to be. Golly!’ He said no further 
word, but pressed the breast of his coat, so 
that the signed statement in the inside 
pocket crackled with a csmforting sound. 

In the Claim departme:it of the Blank 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Claims Settled Within Twenty-four Hours, 
Sign-’em-up MacClusky glowered within 
It was hot and he had as yet 
been unable to go to lunch, due to a lengthy 
argument with a visiting attorney regarding 


nis ear 


his 


Joe tore away, shoved again at 


Joe; 


muttered. ‘“‘When 


his office. 


the merits of a certain case of tort. The 
case had been settled, but it had cost Sigr 

‘em-up an extra five hundred dollars. Ar 
unknown lady had slipped and fallen or 
some obscure flight of stairs, and the owner 
of the building, in gallantry or in panic, had 
agreed to pay all doctors’ bills on the spot, 
thus cutting the ground from under the in 
surance company’s feet. Sign-’em-up Mas 

Clusky chewed upon these facts and 
his cigar. 

** An assured that accepts liability oughta 
be hung!”’ he muttered. He 
words more expressive and emphatic, for 
his lady assistant was at lunch and he was 
alone. 

Appeared then, Joe | the ex 
corporal, calmly proud, | Napoleon's 
messenger at Ratisbon— the one who smiled 
and then fell dead. 

““Whaddyuh doin’ in the office this time 
o’ day?” greeted Sign-’em-up 

“You sent me to Chelsea,”’ said Joe dift 
dently, ‘to get a statement from a guy that 
got knocked off a bicycle. Well, I got it. 
He couldn't write, but he made his mark, 
like it says in the book.” 

“That all yuh did?” 

Clusky. “I told yuh to get the story! An’ 
yuh come back with the plaintiff’s state- 
ment! Didn’t yuh get no leads? Didn't he 
give the names o’ any witnesses? Did yuh 
canvass the scene o’ the accident? Any 
lice report? Who called the ambulance 
an’ what does the surgeon say? What's the 
doctor’s name that first seen him? Where's 
his statement? Listen, boy, you ain’t in 
the Army no more; yuh gotta work for a 
livin’ now! When you get sent out on a 
case it means to get it all! All! It means 
to get a signed statement outta everyone 
that the accident before or after 
every doctor, cop, fireman or what not that 
was in any way, shape or form connected 
with it, seen it or heard tell of it. Maybe 
you think nobody seen it, but you’d be sur- 
prised the crowd o’ eyewitnesses that shows 
up in court the day o’ the trial! An’ all we 
got in the file is a memo from some nit-wit 





upon 


added other 


slake 


ike 


demanded Mac- 


po 


seen 


like you. ‘No eyewitnesses could be 
located.’ Huh! How bad’s this guy 


hurted? Both his legs broke?” 

‘I don’t know,” “He looked 
pretty bad. He was on a couch, all cov 
ered up.” 

“Huh! Well, they’ll be askin’ ten thou 
sand to start with on that, all right.” 

“No,” spoke up Joe; “she only wants 
five hundred!” 

‘Five hundred?”’ almost shouted Mac 
Clusky. ‘Five hundred? An’ whadyul 
say then?’ 

‘Nothin’,”’ Joe “T had the 
statement and there was a lot of screechin’, 
so I beat it.”’ 


said Joe. 


ve 


replied 
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‘He beat it,” repeated MacClusk: He 

o lor ger shouted but spoke ’ » husk. 
whisper. ‘‘ Was there splints on then 
Did yuh look?” 

Ven.” enld Sea, “there wes wollte « 
em.” 

“An’ you never thoug! isked Ma 
Clusky that five hundrs for tw 
street, did yuh? Never t ight get 
tnat ys name o 1 release. wit W 
ness an’ a red seal? 

“You told me not to monkey with the 
idjustment,”” protested Jos 

An’ that’s all the alibi he's got.”’ wh 
pered MacClusky. ‘Five hundred for two 
legs. It'll be worth twenty t ind if it 
goes to trial.”’ He reached suddenly for a 
drawer, op ned it and took out a blank re 








en he rose as if to get coat and hat 
“Was he feelin’ good when you left?” 
MacClusky demanded. ‘Yuh think he'd 
still settle for that? Did h tell him 
maybe you'd take up with the office an’ 
let him know or anything?” 
**He was all right,”’ said Joe He can't 


speak English. It was his sister-in-law that 
raised all the hell. She wanted to get me 


mobbed. She chased me down the hall 
She was down to a hundred dollars an’ 
shake hands all around by then, but I 
wasn’t listenin’. You told me not to 
monkey with the adjustment. She threw 
flowe rpots off the fire escape at me ! 
MacClusky seemed beyond words. He 


gasped, choked, threw the release onto the 
floor and stamped on it. “‘A hundred dol 


lars!’’ he repeated—‘‘a hundred! An’ she 


threw flowerpots at yuh Sorrow follow 
the mother that bore her, she didn’t hit 
vuh!”’ He seemed to re lapse nto deep 


thought, rolling his eyes and grinding } 
teeth. 


‘Well, now that I’m here,’ began Jos 
suddenly, ‘‘I’d like to discuss this matter 
of twenty dollars a week again. This job 


is too strenuous for that much money. | 
nearly got tore leg from limb over there in 
And anyway I understood that | 
was to work for twenty-five.” 

Sign-’em-up MacClusky bent an 
upon Joe Blake that was as cold and luster- 
less as that of a stuffed fish. 

“Git!” said he. ‘You're fired!” 

Then MacClusky turned again 
desk and began to ruffle the pages 
folder that lay there. 

The stenographer returned, thus marking 
that the time was shortly after one. The 
powder with which she had dusted her nos« 


Chelsea 


eye 


to his 
of a 





still fluttered in the air as a stranger diffi 
dently entered the sacred office. There 


to keep 


should have been a man at the gate 
diffident | 


, 
out strangers, or bellicose and 
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Sign-'en glare g f 
tior T we r 1 r rr t 
eagie eve ‘ r y eg 
earne ¢ at W ‘ 
r i r VA in @X-a r 
ex r iwaited the ¢ itor tnat wa 
to carry him to the street r 
I’li fire him t n é ‘ m-u} 
t e gua 
‘Wha h want ‘ ie th 
a ye 

‘My name Butters t ffider 

mar I calle morning to re 
r i IT ea ent ] r e% 

\ f | t | yu there 
now ar f rT 2) ‘ treet 
I issure ilw f 

\ en that te ‘ t was a 
man and botn ! egs were er le 
manda Mac( SK n Ir ne 
Sa 

2 i the ot more fident 
than eve *At the time the a lent i 
wa y to get » ir ihee, and as 
the police ambulance was there, I went o1 
afte name a ! ng out the 
boy's I alle house after |! 
arriy my office ar the somebod) 
at the other en sa th his legs wer 
broker I got in toucn wit! you at once 
and my first free minute, went out there 

‘And he was in the street sked Mas 
Clusky faintly. “In the eet in Chelsea, 
you say? But there was a man with his 
two legs broke ! se! Our ves 
gator seer m 

“Yes,” agreed the othe He smiled 
faint “Little Nathan told me about hin 
It’s his Uncle Schmool. He was } in the 
foundry two weeks ago 4 id of ap 
fell on him and broke ith his leg 

iha!”” saic MacC lus with lowered 
eyelids “Aha! An’ o they thought they j 
put it across with the old man as the ir 
jured! No wonder they offered to settle 
Aha! But we ain't caught that way! Ws 
been in the business ¢ mg! Now how 
would they know that you wouldn't go out 
there yourse f? How about that? That's 
what bothers me! Now why would they 
try to pull that’’—he stopped and muse 
to himself a while 

Mr. Butters coughe ghtly “Wher 
they were taking the boy away I gave the 


police officer 


your 





"a®re 








saying that I was 


insured by your company, y 


that you would look after 


t} 


ings 


uu know, al 


It 


says something about claims settled wit}! 





twenty-four hours, and they might hav 
thought, you know, in your haste to ar 
range things, that you might go out the 

without seeing me.” 

“And the kid’s not hurt?” den ‘ 
MacClusky suddenly 

“No, not a bit, but the I é 

MacClusky seemed to he but | 

sen from his desk, ar ashir the gate 
seized the guardian by the iff of 1 
neck ‘Where's Blake demandes 
He’s gone,” said the n Hi 
just went down in the el t He sa 
you fired him.” 

MacClusky dashed | the office 
thrust his head and le from t! 
window so far that the d nt Mr. But 
ters was alarmed lest he fa it. Beiow 
seven stories below—was Joe Blake l 
crossing the street 

Hey!” called Sign-’em-uy Hey! It 
all right! Come on bac Blake i didn 
mean it! Come or a yu're hire 
again!” 

Mr. Blake tur and those he of! 
heard |} ‘ ‘Fa went 
dollars!”’ the voice 

MacClusky al € ne 
turned a purple face at then poke 
it forth agair Come bar f 
‘All right w 

Sign-"em-up sat wn at |} le ! 
picked up his cigar Memo to ca 
he grunted, Mr. Whatever-his-nan 
Blake, Claim department, salary this e1 
ploye twenty-five dol per week ste 
of twenty as previously reported 

“What this company need he grul 

oraer whe 


‘is a few guys that can obey 


‘em. 


they get 
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METAL MIKE KNOCKS OUT OLD STORMALONG 


(Continued from Page 5) 


he could not quite get the idea—that is, he 
could not quite believe that an affair spin- 
ning at several thousand revolutions unti! 
it assumed a. position in a line with the 
earth’s axis could actually be truer or bet- 
ter than the old magnetic compass, com- 
pensated for deviation—he was willing to 
let it go as a newfangled idea which could 
hurt nobody in trying out. But there stood 
the wheel—the steering wheel of a giant 
liner plunging headlong through the seas 
without a human hand near it! He stared 
wide-eyed. The face of the gyro repeater 
ticked. The indicator moved one degree. 
The steering wheel revolved with no hand 
nigh. It was ghostly. The wheel stopped, 
moved back, the gyro steadied at the set 
degree of the course, and all was still for 
a moment, until the big steamer swerved 
again, ever so slightly, the wheel spun, 
checked and rested, and so the course was 
kept. 

‘That's Metal Mike,” the captain smiled, 
seeing the old sailor’s amazement. ‘‘Worked 
by electromagnetism.”’ It was very neces- 

ary to make the explanation simple. Sheer 
technical terms could only confuse Old 
Stormalong. ‘Connected with the gyro 
repeater is an arrangement by which, when 
the ship is on her course, a sort of magnetic 
finger lies midway between two dead poles. 
\s soon as the ship’s head moves the least 
bit aside, electrical life wakes up the dead 
pole on the side to which she is turning, and 
that at once pulls over the finger. In turn 
that starts the steering machinery, which 
keeps moving as long as the finger is off its 
midway station. If it goes to the other side 
the steering engine is reversed. So it goes, 
automatically, far quicker and more sensi- 
tively than human eye and hand can an- 
swer. It’s infallible as long as the electrical 
gear stands up.” ‘Ah!’’ Old Stormalong 
had growled. So there was something that 
might go wrong. All gadgets were like that. 
All newfangled ideas. 


A Hanékerchief for Polly 


But he had seen Metal Mike steer the 
hig steamer across the Atlantic, and the 
electrical gear had stood up. Moreover, 
the wake astern of the steamer ran true as 
a hair to the horizon day after day. He had 
never seen such steering. He felt subdued 
as he recalled some cunning helmsmen he 
had known, who, bareheaded and bare- 
footed to the blast, with brute strength and 
a five-foot wooden wheel, had managed to 
keep a storming clipper from yawing badly 
enough to broach te. That had been called 
good steering. Metal Mike cared nothing 
for weather. There was no yawing while he 
was at the helm. The quartermaster, mod- 
ern counterpart of that barefooted, bare- 
headed defier of the blast, passed his two 
hours of duty in snug dry comfort, keeping 
log of dry-and-wet-bulb thermometer, think- 
ing about that new wrist watch for Geral- 
dine—buying a red handkerchief for Polly 
went out of date with weather-beaten faces 
for sailors—-pressing the electric button 
that operated the electric clock and struck 
the bells, and growling under his breath at 
the sea and the ship he was in, exactly 
as Old Stormalong’s salty sailormen used 
to do. 

But here was a swift liner storming along 

through misty seas where icebergs had 
been reported, nearing a bad bit of coast 
where the ships of all the world came 
together sooner or later, with weather 
so thick that no lightship beacon could be 
visible to human eye until too near for 
safety, and with treacherous shoals and 
murderous rips just beyond the lightship 
tation: Storming along at twenty knots, 
and nobody seems anxious. The com- 
mander, being first of all a seaman, keeps 
the bridge, truly, but he does not appear 
to worry. 

Old Stormalong, leoking back through 
years as misty as the weather, can conjure 
sion of one of his own home-comings 


upa\ 


in a great four-masted bark, grain-laden 
from around the Horn. Three thousand 
tons of steel, cord and canvas, blown along 
by the wind under an acre of straining can- 
vas, manned by thirty-five hard-fisted men 
who had to control the giant with sheer 
main strength eked out by cunning. 

On such a nightfali as this, anxious to 
make port because the overlong voyage 
had brought stores and water low, the wind- 
jammer would be under short canvas while 
lookouts strained their salted eyes for 
glimpse of the light, their drumming ears 
for sound of the foghorn. And the lead 
would be hove. That would be a labor so 
tremendous that it was not done as often 
as safety demanded. 


Heaving the Lead 


The big, heavy-working square-rigger 
must be brought to the wind. Her great 
courses must be hauled up. It would take 
half her crew just to drop that deep-sea 
lead and haul it on board again so that the 
tallow arming in the bottom cavity might 
be examined and compared with the marks 
on the chart. Forward, away out on the 
jib boom perhaps, the bos’n or another 
good man would clamber with the heavy 
lead sinker. Fifty pounds that lead would 
weigh, and it must be dropped or hove 
clear of the ship’s side and all her mazy gear. 
A few coils of the line are gathered up and 
held by the man next to the leadsman. At 
every few fathoms all along the rail stands 
another man with more coils of line. Aft, 
one of the mates stands by the remainder 
of the line, and while the canvas and gear 
thunder overhead and the vast structure of 
the ship lies all in the wind, stopped so that 
the lead may reach bottom, the word is 
passed forward, the lead chugs into the sea, 
and the first coils of line are thrown clear 
with a shout of: ‘‘Watch! Oh, watch!” 

The next man must see that his own coils 
are let go immediately the line tautens to 
the pull of the lead, but not so fast as to 
follow a lead that has found bottom, and 
he, too, sings out: ‘‘Watch! Oh, watch!” 

So, until the lead is grounded. Then the 
last man to pay out his coil gathers in all 
slack, and either he or one of the mates 
reads the marking on the line, and the line 
is hauled in over a block. Hundreds of feet 
of heavy, dripping line. The lead is carried 
aft for inspection and the ship is put on 
her course again; and if luck is kind it may 
not be necessary to go through the toilsome 
business again. But the lead may whiz 
down to the end of the line, and no bottom 
be found. Then the crew grow weary with 
the labor, and the home-coming is a dreary 
thing, unless the Old Man himself gets 
sick of hauling his ship to the wind and 
fishing for ground that is not there. Then 
the lead may not be hove again, and per- 
haps the ship will make her port; perhaps 
she will not. Many have not for just that 
reason. 

Here in the giant liner was no such labor. 
Old Stormalong knew that steamers for 
many years, and some sailing ships, too, 
had been using various types of atmos- 
pheric sounding devices, wherein a glass 
tube was sunk to the bottom by a lead 
sinker and a chemical coating inside the 
tube changed its color by action of the salt 
water as it was forced up the tube by pres- 
sure. The depth was ascertained by laying 
the tube alongside a scale, and the pressure 
line was the deciding factor. But where 
those sounders were used, though they per- 
mitted a sounding to be taken at full speed, 
since it made no difference how much wire 
ran out and the winch wound it in, old- 
timers still cagily saw to it that the old 
hand deep-sea lead was always in readi- 
ness. But even this handy device of glass 
tubes and scale and winch was scorned on 
board the giant floating city striding 
through the fog. It took Stormalong sev- 
eral minutes to realize the truth, and then 
he didn’t believe it. The navigating officer 


stood at the chart table and seemed lost in 
contemplation of the future. Old Storm- 
along’s eyes, following the officer’s gaze, 
fell upon a square box with a round face, on 
the margin of which a streak of red electric 
fire danced and flickered like a mad imp. 

“Sonic sounder, sir,’”’ the navigator said 
crisply. ‘‘Two types. The other’s for deep 
water up to three thousand fathoms. This 
one gives depths at a glance, as you see, up 
to one hundred fathoms. We’re on sound- 
ings now. The flash indicates the depth, 
and it’s precise. Electric oscillator in the 
ship’s skin sends out a signal, which hits 
the ground and returns to a microphone 
in the ship’s hull. Depth is measured by a 
formula based on the known speed of sound. 
Don't have to take a line of soundings and 
log readings any more. There’s the log, and 
there’s the course recorder.”” The navigator 
indicated two contrivances beside the 
sounder. A dial registered the speed, the 
trip mileage and the total distance, as re- 
corded by a turbine fitted to the bottom of 
the hull itself and not to a four-hundred-foot 
line trailing astern with a wriggling vane ro- 
tator at the end of it. The course recorder 
presented a paper and ink finger, like a 
barograph, showing every little deflection 
from the course, and standing there graphi- 
cally to guide the navigator plotting posi- 
tions on the chart. No making haphazard 
allowance for bad steering here. No taking 
the word of a helmsman or another officer. 
No chance for a quartermaster to misread 
the taffrail log and bring to the bridge a 
wrong mileage to throw the ship out. 

**You depend on that thing?”’ Old Storm- 
along grumbled. 

“Absolutely. Can’t go wrong unless the 
electric # 

“Ah!” growled Old Stormalong. So even 
these perfect gadgets could go wrong ‘“‘if.”’ 

Outside the fog was thick as pea soup. 
The siren roared at its automatic intervals. 
The regularity was maddening. There hung 
the siren lanyard overhead, fair-leads, pul- 
leys and all, for human hand to pull “‘if.” 
But as long as the “‘if’’ didn’t crop up 
one might count the seconds after a blast, 
and with the precision of a chronometer, at 
the set period, ‘‘ Rhoo-oo-ooar!”’ the thing 
would go, and nobody touching the cord. 


No Chance Unless — 


Still no lightship. No fog warning. All 
around, the sea was belching forth sound. 
Steamers, sailing ships, anchored fishermen; 
but no welcome lightship. Old Stormalong 
would have hove to. Not timidity, but 
sheer common sense would have urged that. 
It was one thing to carry on boldly when a 
man had got a bearing, if only of a sound, 
if he were reasonably sure of his coast. If a 
stranger, he might carry sail with confidence 
or steam full speed ahead—three-quarters 
anyhow—after he had secured a cross bear- 
ing or a four-point bearing of a light or a 
point of land. But not in a thick fog in a 
crowded seaway with not even a faint sus- 
picion of sound or of light. And here were 
forty thousand tons of steel, five thousand 
souls and fifty millions’ worth of property 
thundering along in total blindness, and 
nobody worried. Rather subdued, Old 
Stormalong stood beside the commander. 
He wouldn’t say a word. To the skipper 
came the radio operator. 

“Just crossed Boston with Highland 
Light, sir, and got Arlington.” 

“Give the bearings to the navigator,” 
the commander said briefly, and that was 
apparently all. Nochange. Nofuss. The 
big ship foamed on. Old Stormaiong fidg- 
eted. It was Dutch to him. 

“Radio bearings,” the commander ex- 
plained. He had been brought up with 
these newfangled inventions. They were 
everyday commonplaces to him. But he 
remembered that it was just such an old 
fossil as his grizzled passenger who had 
taught him his first principles of seaman- 
ship and navigation—the base on which all 


his modern lore rested. He explained fur- 
ther, less curtly: 

“The radio-bearing finder has a loop. 
Any radio signal is clearest when the loop 
points its edge to the source of the signal. 
It is weakest when broadside to the source. 
The stations Sparks mentioned send out 
direction signals. Sparks picks them up 
from each station and gets the true direc- 
tion of each when the signals are loudest 
and clearest. Then he knows the loop is 
pointing to the station. It’s just cross 
bearings after that. Where the lines cross 
the ship is.”’ 

‘Just like that! No chance of it getting 
out o’ whack?”’ Old Stormalong muttered. 

“Not a chance worth mentioning. Of 
course, if the radio-shack batteries got 
soused with water 25 

““Ah!” smiled Old Stormalong. He was 
feeling much better. These things were 
amazing, and seafaring was marvelously 
changed since his day. But—no, he didn’t 
wish something would happen to shake 
the cocksurety of these newfangled naviga 
tors. He was too good an old sailorman for 
that. But he did wish just one little thing 
wouly threaten to happen, so that he might 
see them hurriedly fall back on some of the 
old stand-bys, if only for one smal] moment. 


Leading the Blind 


But it didn’t happen. It didn’t threaten. 
Fie stood in the doorway of the chart room 
and saw the ship’s course changed at the 
turning point off Nantucket Shoals with 
never a sight of the lightship. 

“Got the lightship’s oscillator. Mile and 
a half distant,” the watch officer told him 
casually, stepping out to the bridge again. 

“Much like the sounder,” the navigator 
volunteered. ‘‘Sound is sent out by an os- 
cillator under water on the lightship and 
picked up by a microphone in our hull. The 
radio signals from the lightship are syn- 
chronized with the oscillator. There’s no 
chance of error.” 

Stormalong did not say even the ‘Un- 
less?’’ which hung on his tongue. He was 
becoming too dazed for that. He felt the 
slight tremor of added speed in the ship, 
and that told him how utterly these men 
depended upon the things they used. With 
all his deep-sea lore and all his real, hard- 
earned experience he could never depend 
so implicitly on the tools that were of his 
trade in his time. Steaming twenty-five 
knots down the Long Island coast in a fog 
so thick you could stick your finger in it 
and leave a hole! 

So infectious is cool confidence that Old 
Stormalong found himself outside staring 
into the warm glow of the many passenger 
decks, forgetting fog, perils of shipping, 
everything but the certainty that the pas- 
sage was nearly over and the ship was still 
afloat, tearing through the murky seas, and 
happy laughter rippled and bubbled from 
among those golden lights behind the gray 
fog. Of course Old Stormalong did not be- 
lieve that these new marvels he had seen 
would ever entirely supersede the ruder but 
thoroughly tried appliances of his youth. 
Yet, thinking again, he recalled that in 
steamers he had visited on board forty 
years ago he had seen oil lamps swung in 
gimbals in the cabins, and candles, too, in 
coach sockets, in case the electric light 
failed. He had returned home from India 
by passenger liner after his sailing ship had 
been sold under his feet in Caleutta; and 
he had seen the old log reel and deep-sea 
lead hanging in their places ready for emer- 
gency, but he had not seen that emergency 
arise. He had seen the taffrail log perform 
perfectly the whole passage. The atmos- 
pheric sounding machine did everything 
required. 

Not once had the electric lights gone 
out or the oil lamps been lit. He had seena 
range finder used for ascertaining the ship’s 
distance from a point of land, and it had 
proved correct. 
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But those developments were sensible 
and conservative, the natural march of 
progress. Here, in the great steamer he was 
in now, it was different. Sound seemed to be 
more important than sight to these stiff- 
collar navigators. Every sailor knew how 
little to be depended upon wassound. There 
would be a great awakening some day. 
There used to be talk of unsinkable ships. 
And look at what happened to the Titanic. 
All these gadgets must find their level soon. 
The thought of the Titanic made him 
shiver. He wandered aft to the smoking 
room to warm up. I! the fog continued as 
thick as ever when the harbor was reached, 
there would be no going in that night. He 
would stay up until the pilot came on board, 
then he would turn in and be up bright and 
early to see the ship go up the river. 
While he sat in the smoking room, feeling 
the warmth glow through his rather chilled 
frame, the ship slowed down, tooted her 
siren two or three times and stopped. An 
answering toot came from overside near by, 
and a sturdy steam pilot vessel slid along- 
side, put her pilot on board the liner and 
shed into the fog again. Old Storm- 
receptivity 


ng Nad passed the point ol 1! 
No doubt this business of 


mpressions 

getting a pilot was carried through by some 

onfounded sound gadget, radio most likely. 

It was a steam pilot boat anyhow. 

It made no difference. No pilot, whether 
radio and delivered by steam 


summoned by 

found cruising a hundred miles out at 
sea in a cockleshell sailboat and swung 
iboard up a spider ladder out of a skiff, 
was going to take that giant steamship up 
the harbor and river of New York in that 
fog. No gadgets ever invented could give 
iman confidence enough to dare that. In 
a little while the anchor would be down. 
Might as well go up on the bridge again and 
in that far. 


see her 


Regardless of Fog 


Old Stormalong found the same silent 
ge as had ruled 
The pilot was there, and all the 
watch oflicers. One of them was talking to 
the chief officer on the forecastle head. No- 
body seemed anxious. Nobody spoke of 
But of course that was to be 
expected. There was no old-fashioned an- 
chor to swing outboard, or chain to get up 
and range. These big steamers had anchors 
that came up into the hawse pipe and were 
let go by simply unlocking the windlass. 
When the word was given to let go, the an- 
chor plunged down in an instant. That 
was to be understood. But there was still 
the piloting. Old Stormalong checked him- 
self when he began to listen for the hail of a 
leadsman in the chains. He glanced at the 
sonic sounder. No need for a leadsman, 
with that thing flashing the absolute depth 
every second. It was as easy as reading a 
street sign. No waiting, either, between 
swings of the lead. The depth was always 


calm in the inelosed brik 


hefore, 


anchoring. 
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in sight. Piloting was simple, 
deep water and shoal were concerned. But 
there wasstill the channel. Steering counted 
there, and tides and windage. The pilot 
might take the ship up to an anchorage by 
careful going, but no farther. 

Yet what was that new gadget Ol! 
Stormalong saw for the first time? 
thing quite new. There was the pilot, wit 
ear phones at his ears, giving orders in a 
cuiet, indifferent tone to the helmsmar 
Oh, yes, there was a helmsman now. Old 
Stormalong grinned knowingly. 


some 


There was 


a limit to mechanica! devices. But the 


pilot. His orders came quicker, the helms 
man steered more closely, until the pilot 
muttered “Al! right’’ and gave a course. 
But he kept the ear phones to his ears and 
indicated small changes in the course by 
raising either hand. Nobody seemed to be 
caring about fog or traffic, except that now 
and then a small voice spoke through a 
telephone from the foremast crow’s nest 
and was answered through the same me- 
dium. 

“Going to anchor soon?” Old Storm- 
along ventured to ask the commander as 
he came near. 

“Anchor? What for?” 


a surprised tone 


Was tne reply in 


No Chance of Collision 


“Thick, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, that makes little difference these 
days, old chap. The leader cable takes care 
of us. We've just got on to it. We'll be at 
the dock in an hour or two.” 

“Leader cable?”’ gasped Old Stormalong 
“Sound?” 

“In a way. Something like the depth 
finder and the oscillator. Cable runs down 
the middle of the channel, one for incoming 
and one for outgoing vessels, d’you see? 
Cable is energized from the shore end, and a 
strong electric field is set up all along its 
length. In the ship are two coils of in- 
sulated wire, like an aerial, one each side 
of the hull; and to each is an amplifier like 
a radio unit. Ear phones pick up the im 
pulses, and when both signals are equally 
distinct the ship is over the cable. She is off 
the course when one signal gets fainter, and 
she is put back. No chance ss 

O!d Stormalong thought he was going to 
hear another “‘unless,’”’ but he didn’t. The 
commander went on: 

of collision. Separate cables for in- 
coming and outgoing ships. Of course 

But Old Stormalong had seen and heard 
enough. He went thoughtfully to his state- 
room, not to sleep but to throw his dunnage 
into his bag and get all ready to step 
ashore. He did not doubt any more. The 
skipper had said the ship would dock within 
two hours. Old Stormalong believed that 
somewhere in this amazing ship he would 
be able to call up a taxicab and have it all 
ready for him at the pier. He went to see 
And he found it. He was not surprised. 
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that you’ve picked a win- 
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‘I don’t like this line,” said De Mille. 
‘*It makes the hero a cad.” 

As I knew nothing about the situation 
g photographed save what I could see, 
I returned to my conversation. I ncticed 
that though Miss Macpherson was polite, 
she was not listening to me. For though 
she had not written the scenario for this 
picture, she was a scenario writer, and she 
knew that when the director does not like 
the line it is a serious moment. 

Thescenario writers who were responsible 
for the first line furnished others. They 
were discarded by the director, who was 
still frowning. They looked troubled. Then 
the glittering eye of the gentleman biting 
his forefinger lit unluckily on me. I was at 
ease; it was not my roof that was burning. 

“You would-be authors come forward 
and sweat a little blood,’’ quoth he. 

Miss Macpherson rose, but I sat still. I 
did worse. I spoke. 

“That lets me out,” I said, and in the 
solemn stillness it sounded loud. ‘I am no 
would-be author.” 

Not an eyelid moved. Not asound came 
from all that group. The director’s eyes 
fastened on me. 

“That means you,” he said. 
tinued to fix me with his eyes. 

I rose right up like a galvanized autom- 
aton. I suppose if he had said “Act this 
out”’ I would have done it. I surveyed the 
group whose acting had been stopped. In 
the silence it seemed imperative that I say 
something. I was not the author of this 
situation, but I was connected with it some- 
how 

I gave a line that could be applied to the 
picture I saw: The injured man in a 
steamer chair on the luxurious deck; the 
girl he loved, bending over him; the other 
man discontentedly looking on. 

My luck stayed with me. The director 
, That will do. Write it down.” 
Something happened to the watchful 
though I could not 
analyze it, seemed somehow flattering to 
me. They relaxed; they looked on me with 
interest, where before their faces had been 
politely blank. I felt ambition rising in 
me—the ambition with only a little knowl- 
edge behind it that is one of the causes of 
pride going before a fall. 





He con- 


said 


group that, even 


The cameras began to click. “Now, 
Rod,”’ came from the director. ‘‘ Vera, 
move back there.”’ The picture began to 
flow with the peculiar fluid consistence a 


well-directed picture has. 


The Bane of Pictures 


Then came another halt. Cortez had 
just indicated that the heroine was marry- 
the hero because he was injured, not 
because she loved him, and the director did 
not like the answer. He looked at me and 
waited. Had I been able to give an answer 
that was satisfactory there is no telling how 
far I might have advanced in this field by 
this time. But nothing is that easy, cer- 
tainly not pictures. 

‘The hero would divide his answer,”’ I 
said. “To the villain he would say, ‘ Well, 

is marrying me.’ And to the girl he 
would say, ‘Do you love me?’”’ 

The director cast an annoyed look on me. 
‘Yes,”” he said coldly, ‘‘and for any action 
I could get out of that I can wave my arms 
about my head.” 

Now actually I did not know what he 
meant. I thought my answer was quite 
acute. It was what I would have written 
in such a situation. The sentences were 
short and expressed the relation of the three 
characters to one another. I found myself 
extremely vexed over their instant rejec- 
tron, 

But he was absolutely right. I had given 
him nothing he could photograph, just 

ome words; and words are the bane of the 
pictures. For words are not continuity. 
Continuity is flowing motion. It is a pro- 
It must not stop to make 


f 
S 








gression of time 





comments; it must Keep going on and on. 
If it stops a moment the attention is not 
held. 

That is the reason why a play does not 
make a good picture; the play is almost en- 
tirely dialogue. Such action as is in it is 
there to explain the dialogue. You cannot 
photograph dialogue; and too many insets 
stop the flowing quality that should be in 
all good pictures. Plays made into pic- 
tures are remade. 

Suppose you have to show that a man is 
neglecting the fiancée at his side in order 
that he may watch another girl. It is easy 
to photograph him watching the other girl. 
But what are you going to do 
to show that while he is watch- 
ing the other girl he is neglect- 
ing his fiancée? Quite evidently 
the fiancée must be used toshow 
this. And these two acts must 
follow so closely that the audi- 
ence catches their relation with- 
out any word explanation. 


Forced to Suicide 


In the last line that I offered 
De Mille I had two separate 
ideas that could not even follow 
each other ciosely. The way it 
was finally acted was that the 
hero, at the distressing sugges- 
tion of the villain that the 
heroine was marrying him be- 
cause of her sympathy for him 
and not her love, looked up ap- 
pealingly at the heroine as he 
sat, unable to move, in his 
chair. Then she bent over him 
and kissed him most lovingly. 

As soon as you begin to visua- 
lize in terms of continuity you 
will be bored to death by long 
pages of conversation that get 
nowhere. You will listen with 
impatience to long-winded 
stories, and gas-filled sentences 
will become your detestation. 
You will want to do what one of 
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has time. I thought everybody connected 
with a picture read the book—editor, pro- 
ducer, president of the company, director, 
and all the actors. They do not. A synop- 
sis is made and they read that. I believe 
there are a few directors who read the book; 
I know of one who does so when something 
goes wrong in the script the scenario writer 
gives him. 

I pored over this typed copy of a man’s 
speech with dumfounded amazement. My 
hero and heroine were made to commit 
suicide—a thing that had not remotely oc- 
curred to me. It is not the only time sui- 
cide has been wished on me. A girl in my 








You musi have read the book,” I said. 

“Several of us have,” he replied. 

And it was true, because one day as I 
stood on a crowded set one of the extras 
standing beside me was watching Julia 
Faye come down a staircase and kiss six 
men who stood on the stairs. We were all 
watching, for it was a hazardous task. She 
had to be quick about it and she had to be 
very careful not to spoil her own make-up 
or that of any of the men. 

“Is Julia Faye the mother in this story?” 
the extra asked me casually. 

“There isn’t any mother in the picture. 
They took her out of the story.” 

“Oh, you’ve read the book!” 
she said. 

All my life I h: 
chance to say: ““I wrote the 
book.”’ I took this chance at 
one gulp. ‘I wrote the book,” 
I said. 

She gave me an amused 
glance. ‘‘That’s a good line. 
Julia Faye wrote it. Didn't 
you know?” 

I told this to Miss Faye be- 
tween sequences, as she moved 
from the six men on the stairs 
to the other side of the set. 

“T’ll save that for Saturday 
night,’’ she said. 


ve wanted a 


Early to Bed 


These people work so tedi- 
ously, from eight in the morn- 
ing until six at night, and some- 
times late into the night, that 
they go to bed early on week- 
days. It isn’t only that they 
are tired. It isthat the camera 
mercilessly reproduces fatiguc 
lines. 

You cannot drink too much 
on Tuesday and expect to 
look your best for your big 

If you 
must drink you put it off until 
Saturday. And if you are in 





scene on Wednesday. 





the famous scenariowriters does 
whenever anybody tries to tell 
herastory. Sheraises her hands 
to her ears and says: 

“Tt is in the terms of my contract that I 
must not listen to an original story. My 
company does not want to be sued for 
plagiarism again.” 

When I got off the Casiana that night 
I asked for the script. I thought it was high 
time I knew something about this story that 
was using some of my ideas, and also time 
that I knew what was a good line and what 
a pocr one, and why. 

There was no script for me, but I suc- 
ceeded in getting a typed copy of the talk 
Mr. De Mille had made to his assembled 
actors when he told them the story they 
were going to portray for the next three 
months. 

This copy took me an hour and a half to 
read. The story was told dramatically and 
tersely; not my story, but the story worked 
out from some of my ideas. If emotion was 
to be expressed a stock phrase was used 
that required no effort for comprehension. 
something like: ‘‘ And she was swept off her 
feet.” 

The characters were outlined, both their 
appearance and their mental attributes. 
Their first names were used when they 
were not called “that guy” or “that 
gink.”” I thought I could rewrite it this 
way and sell it for an entirely new story. 
But like putting on make-up, so far I 
haven’t had the time. I do not know 
whether my original Feet of Clay could 
stil be filmed. 

Had I been selling this story to Mr. De 
Mille this is probably the way I ought to 
have told it to him. At that time I did not 
know that almost all stories were told to 
the producer. He has not time to read, and 
frequently he does not want to read if he 


Another Scene in the Bel Geddes Garden—in 
Feet of Clay 


The Unguarded Hour was made te kill her- 
self with a paper knife. I thought I had 
a much better solution of her problem, and 
I would never have picked out a paper 
knife anyhow. But there you are. 


A Saturday-Night Story 


My characters, not having quite suc- 
ceeded in their suicidal attempts, were 
made by the scenario writer to come back 
and begin anew. And this return over a 
bridge of light between life and death was a 
far more remarkable piece of photography 
than any fiction writer could have visual- 
ized. It turned out to be the high light of 
the picture. Men and women who went to 
see it expecting a melodrama, or a story, or 
a De Mille production, came out of the 
theater saying to themselves: 

‘‘Where are we going and what have we 
left undone?” 

They got the melodrama, but they got 
this with it. And this is one of the great 
promises of the future of motion pictures. 
You can get any message over if your story 
and your production hold the attention of 
the audience. You cannot get the finest 
message in the world to your audience if it 
is embodied in a dull thing they will not 
stay to see. 

“What do you think of the changes?” 
tod La Rocque asked when I returned the 
copy of the speech. 

“T am a little dazed,” I admitted. “I 
did not intend to have my hero die; but 
since he has to die, you do it in a way I 
would have had him die.”’ 

“T have studied him. I know how he 
wou'd die as well as how he lived.”’ 


the habit of putting off your 
folly until Saturday, either 
you will get in the habit of put- 
ting it off altogether, or Satur- 
day will be a big night for you. In an 
case you will have Sunday to recuperate 

3ut after some months of big Saturday 
nights, Sunday will 
pairing the ravages the camera will betray 
on Monday, and you will lose your job be- 
cause you have pouches under your eyes 
that even the thickest make-up will not 
hide. Or your eyes will be so dull that even 
the most careful iighting will not help 
them. l 


not be enough for re 


And after you have lost your jol 
you will be a good example for the others 
who do not propose to lose theirs. All tk 
talk about the gayety of Hollywood is non- 
sense. 

Hollywood is as silent and quiet after ter 
o'clock as a high-class sanitarium, and for 
exactly the same reason. Of course ther 
are always the gamblers who will hazard 
even their jobs hoping to have luck this 
time. But for the most part, men and 
women whose livelihood depends on ma 
ing a good appearance before as unflatte 
ing a thing as the camera do not take suc} 
risks, and do not last long if they do. 

After the incident on the Casiana had 
turned a high light on my ignor: 
next thing I craved to be sure of was that | 
could learn. I have always been doubtfu 
about attempting an opera just because 
knew the scale. Once I went through 
ammunition factory. Among the hundred 
different machines that made paper and 
felt and shaped brass and packed shells, th« 
only thing I understood was the shot towe 
where melted lead fell from a height so that 
it would become round in falling. If I had 
to invent a machine it would be that kind 
of machine. It might easily be too diffi- 
cult for me to understand the machinery of 
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a scenario that had to put continuity in re- 
lation with the camera. 

The next day I was invited to luncheon 
to meet a titled Englishwoman, very young, 
very soft of voice and attractive of manner. 
We talked of many things before it oc- 
curred to me that all this filming that was 
going on might interest her. 

‘“‘Have you ever seen a picture made?’ 
I asked. 

“Yes, my mother is interested in pic- 
tures.””, An American would have told me 
who her mother was and what was her in- 
terest, but not an Englishwoman. I had to 
ask. 

““My mother is Elinor Glyn,” she an- 
swered. 

I made another inquiry. 

““My mother could not get anybody to 
write her scenarios the way she wanted 
them written,” she replied. ‘‘So Iran over 
from Lendon to do it for her.”’ 

I knew she had done a prodigious amount 
of war work in her teens, knowing nothing 
about it before she began it—and she had 
done it successfully—but I could not keep 
from asking if she had ever written a sce- 
I had myself in mind, of 


nario before. 
ourse. 

She said she had not, but that didn’t 
matter, as she knew her mother's stories 
better than anybody else knew them, and 
she knew her mother better, and exactly 
what her mother wanted. I began to bet 
myself that if this young matron could do 
it, I could. People have learned to drive 
automobiles under the same impetus. On 
the other hand there were a good many 
people around me who had made the same 
bet and failed. 

“Why doesn’t your mother write her 
own scenarios?”’ I asked at length. 

‘She hasn’t time to work them out. She 
has to be on the set all day to get what she 
wants.” 

**Does she get it? 
east interested in 
want.” 

“Surely she gets it. She wouldn't work 
with them if she didn’t. She will not let 
anything be changed in her bocks. She 
picks out all the actors and arranges what 
they are to wear, and superintends the ap- 
pearance of the sets.” 

“IT shall have to see that,” I said. “It is 
uch an antithesis to my own experience 
that I ought not to miss it.” 


Nobody seems the 
what most authors 


The Same Old Bridge to Cross 


And there never was anything so differ- 
ent. Isat beside Madam Glyn a good many 
hours, watching; and as an example of the 
exact opposite of the position I found my- 
self in, it was unequaled. I could see also 
why directors and producers preferred to 
keep their authors in my position. To be 
stopped when you are in the midst of di- 
resting and made to consider something 
that is not in your own mind has many in- 
conveniences. It also takes away from 
your authority over the people you are 
directing. 

Madam Glyn sat beside King Vidor and 
interrupted him whenever she liked, and 
whenever she wanted anything done in a 
different way. What was more remarkable, 
he endured it with perfect calmness. It is 
no joke to direet the activities of many peo- 
ple at once. A good many of our officers in 
the war found it hard even to direct a 
parade, let alone a regiment in action. As 
I watched this young man accept these 
interruptions and lose none of his own value 
as he carried out another’s suggestions, I 
wondered if he would not go far some day. 
When I saw King Vidor’s name beneath 
The Big Parade with its marvelous direct- 
ing, I was not surprised. 

The difficult bridge between your own 
vision of a thing and your giv'ng that vision 
to another is the place where all of us who 
try to ride Pegasus are stopped. The pic- 
ture people are no different. From presi- 
dent to director, from scenario writer to 
actor, all of them have to cross that bridge 
with what success they can manage. You 
and I may see very clearly. but if we have 


not the ability or the technic to make the 
other person see, we stay on the less lonely 
side of the bridge. Usually we can make 
others see something; usually we are sur- 
prised over what they see. It is apt to be 
quite unlike what we have tried to make 
them see. But that is up tous. And then, 
of course, if we are selling what we see, there 
comes the matter of the other person liking 
what we make him see. He won’t buy if 
he doesn’t like it. The pictures confront 
this problem, as do all the producers of all 
salable articles. 

When I bet myself that if this young 
woman could do for Elinor Glyn what she 
was doing, I could do it for myself, I was 
facing the same old bridge I had tried to 
cross a good many times. It had different 
water flowing under it, but you cross it one 
foot before the other. This took the form, 
in my case, of realizing that the new tech- 
nic of the pictures was remarkably like the 
technic of the first-person story. 


The Best Picture Stories 


When you write as if you were telling the 
story as you saw it happen, you are neces- 
sarily confined to what it is possible for you 
to see and hear or be told. You have to 
devise many ways of overhearing and over- 
seeing what your characters are doing; and 
you cannot record what they are thinking 
unless they express it in their behavior 
their acts. You are forever pausing on the 
stairs to hear what is being said in the hall, 
because only that way can you get it in 
your story, or you are unexpectedly open- 
ing a door and coming on a situation your 
plot requires you to narrate. You will no- 
tice that this device is employed in the pic- 
tures; the scenes follow each other as if you 
had come upon them and were watching 
them. 

If you are not telling the story in the first 
person but are the usual all-seeing third- 
person narrator, you can tell what the vil- 
lain and the hero are doing at the same time 
though one be in New York and the other 
in Boston; and your plot often demands 
this. But in a picture you cannot be in two 
places at the same time. For this reason an 
intricate plot does not lend itself to good 
picture construction. The simpler the plot 
the better. The Big Parade had no plot; 
it was a succession of incidents, each de- 
pending on the cther. But it must not be 
so simple that you can foresee its end in- 
evitably, or you will not sit through to the 
finish. The best picture stories are those 
connected with deep emotions, simply de- 
veloped, each sequence a concentrated cen- 
ter of action that demonstrates these 
emotions. 

Now, when you come down to it, this is 
the way the high moments of life declare 
themselves. Even when you are most 
deeply involved in what is going ori about 
you, you do not always understand it thor- 
oughly because you do not see the whole 
of it. You see it only as it unfolds itself in 
sections, in sequences. Wisdom often lies 
in waiting until you get a wider vision 
Appearance cannot be relied on; it lacks 
connotative power. A hundred proverbs 
in many languages wern you to look at both 
sides of a thing before you decide, and you 
cannot look at both sides at once. You can 
see that an art or an industry connected 
solely with appearances would have its own 
troubles in making these appearances seem 
real. 

The story-writer can explain these ap- 
pearances, taking all the time to do so that 
the occasion demands—a whole page or a 
whole chapter or a whole book. The 
motion-picture writer cannot do this. If 
the picture presented does not explain it- 
self something has to be injected into it to 
give it significance. If these swiftly pro- 
gressing appearances become dull, some- 
thing has to be injected into them also, or 
the audience would not stay to see them. 
As long as you stay in your seat looking at a 
picture the picture has something effectual 
in it, whether you are pleased by it or not. 

The thing that is put into a dull picture, 
or one that does not explain itself, is usually 
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“And the nights shall 
be filled with music” 


tall 
with pleasant things, with music, with ban- 
gueters, with laughter, the Book-Cadillac 
gathers its youth and its wisdom from’round 





Colored with romance, a spire, filled 


the world. From ‘round the world, from 
its further obscure hamlets and from its 
capitols come these changing, interesting, 
aggressive folk who people this hovel. In 
the Blue Room, in the Venetian Room and 
in the Italian Garden there's always a pag- 
eant. Nights are filled with music. Cares 
can be forgotten. Yet, your room, a// of the 
sleeping rooms are quiet, for they are above 
the seventh floor, and the music and revelry 
are far below. The beds are soft, famously soft 
and restful and comfortable. Store that deep 
in your memory + + + Many come here now 

{ and often and they feel at 
home, for this place knows 
them 
know it. 
comed them so we wel- 


well, and they 


As we've wel- 
come you. We'll do our 
best to make your visit 
memorable, unforget- 
table. Mensaythatitisone 
of America’s great hotels. 
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something that provides more movement. 
Battle, murder and sudden death are a 
great help. Burning houses and railroad 
wrecks and automobiles crashing into ob- 
stacles are well thought of. 

Such incidents would banish the monot- 
ony in your own life. Even a hammock 
breaking down and bumping you on the 
floor has more variety than mere idle swing- 
ing. The prettiest girl in the hammock be- 
comes a bore if she swings indefinitely. Let 
the rope break and you become interested 
in why it broke and what the girl is going to 
do about it. If it broke because of a villain 
who cut the rope surreptitiously, and if 
somebody interested in defending the girl 
saw this, you who are watching it become 
even more interested in it. You have re- 
lated the action to an idea. It is the thing 
ali scenario writers and all directors and all 
producers try to do. They have different 
names for it, but their query, ‘ What’s the 
idea?’’ cannot be neglected. If there isn’t 
any idea the scene is cut out. It is often cut 
out if better ideas crowd it out. 

To come upon an action that clearly ex- 
presses your idea is not always easy in the 
most ordinary affairs of daily life. It be- 
comes less easy when you are overtaken by 
the unexpected. We all know how foolish 
we can act in an emergency. We have all 
had staircase wit—the wit that does not 
discover what to do until going upstairs to 
bed, when it has become too late to do it. 


Synopses of Synopses 


The good scenario writer finds actions 
that express ideas. He makes his charac- 
ters go through these actions in a certain 
given time that allows them only so many 
seconds for the small incidents of their 
story and so many minutes for the large 
incidents. It is done to a definite beat of 
time which translates itself, when the cam- 
era takes hold of it, into a thing called 
footage 

All comedy must be in vivid light. All 
tragedy in shade. You do not go to a wed- 
ding in funereal black, and if you are the 
heroine of the wedding you go in gleaming 
white. A funeral uses black for a very 
excellent reason. 

It is not solely the director’s job to know 
shadow and its uses, and light and its direc- 
tion, and high light and where to place it, 
but yours in writing your story. If a big 
man and a little woman enter the room to- 
gether, the little woman would not show 
if the big man did not stay in the back- 
ground—which means in the shadow. 

After I had found some of these things 
out I began to wonder what you did with 
it if you created something the pictures 
could use. You remain academic if you 
merely learn. - lt was up to me to use what 
{ had learned, even if the use of it only took 
the form of writing stories that did not re- 
quire so much taken out of them and so 
much put in them. Not a word can be cut 
from the Gettysburg Address, but think of 
what Lincoln had to learn first. 

I found that in all studios a corps of 
readers read a large percentage of all the 
then they make synopses 
these synopses leave out a 
he head of the department 
reads the synopses and leaves out some 
more. Once in a while, if she is interested, 
she reads such parts of the book as interest 
her. The head of the department is usually 


novels printed: 


of them, and 
, " 
s 


a woman; the readers are usually women; 
1 don’t I should think there 
was a need for men here, but I ncetice that 
those who decide on whether the story will 
be filmed are men. If the head reader likes 


Know why 


for a conference 
with the production manager and tells the 
story to him. In the telling it becomes still 


more condensed. If he li 


the synopsis she arranges 


likes it, then a story 
And this conference 
neludes whoever is interested, and is for 
the purpose of discussing whether anybody 
is interested, and how much, and what can 
be done to make it more interesting. 

Some of the interminable waits attached 
to the selling of a story to the pictures are 


not sell your 


conference is called 


due to the fact that you do 


THE SATURDAY 


story to a managing editor, as you do ina 
magazine. You sell it to six people; and it 
is quite difficult for even the high bosses 
to get these six people together at one time. 

I assisted at one story conference in 
which a clergyman was the hero of the 
story. The director, who liked the story 
and wished to direct it, told it in an ac- 
complished way. I thought the six men to 
whom the story was told would jump on it, 
because only a few months before the vice 
president of this very company had told me 
most small-town women and some large- 
town women were offended by clergymen 
as heroes. But all six men liked the story. 

During these months The Fool had car- 
ried its clergyman hero to small town and 
large with much success. And in picture 
form The Road to Yesterday had made 
millions of women like its rector hero. So 
this company now thought it could not 
only attempt this kind of hero, but might 
try to borrow William Boyd, who had 
played the clergyman hero in The Road to 
Yesterday. 

All six men ¢ scussed the ways of making 
the hero appea: to women instead of an- 
tagonize them. At one point in the story 
there seemed to be no action that would 
adequately show to the women in the audi- 
ence that the women of this clergyman’s 
parish were crazy about their minister. 
There was a pause while six men considered 
what women did when they were crazy 
about a man. Each of their suggestions 
applied to men in other professions than 
that of the clergy. 

There came a pause, and being particu- 
larly susceptible to pauses in conversation, 
I dug up a clergyman who in my extreme 
youth had affected the women of his con- 
gregation so that they used to return after 
the service was over for rubbers they had 
forgotten or pocketbooks they had left in 
the pew, or even handkerchiefs they had in 
their pockets. My reminiscence was in- 
corporated in the story. If the handsome 
clergyman sees it he should be convinced 
that the pictures are sometimes true to life, 
whatever that is. 


A Story Waiting to be Told 


When I came out from this story con- 
ference I wondered if I could not tell a 
story in this new way, for that would get 
me over the under readers and the head 
reader, straight through to the production 
manager. There was, of course, only one 
way to answer this question: To find a 
manager who would listen to me and to te!l 
him my story. One morning it actually 
occurred to me that I might try to begin 
on Mr. De Mille, since I was there on the 
ground with no secretaries to hold me back. 

The minute this idea was born I made 
myself hideously miserable, when I should 
have been having the time of my life, by 
asking myself ten times a day whether this 
was the time to ask him if he would listen 
to my story. For it never seemed to be the 
time; too many other peopie were asking 
him to listen. If you think about this you 
never get any place in the pictures. 

One day the director-general did not like 
the lady villain’s dress. There was too 
much gleam in it for the solemn scene about 
to be enacted. So everything stopped 
while the costume department made Julia 
Faye a new dress in an hour. This is my 
chance, I said. 

But the director had relapsed into a can- 
vas chair with his name printed on the back, 
and he was deeply engrossed in a volume 
of poetry that must have been a special 
edition, for I could see the gorgeous illus- 
trations. I took a good long look at this 


concentration that was successfully keep- 
ing away twenty other people who likewise 
thought it was their chance, and I retired 


EVENING POST 


from that place and sought out the head of 
the reading department—the head over 
which I wished to go. 

“Mrs. Adams,” quoth I, “I would like to 
tell a story to Mr. De Mille. How dolI go 
about it?” 

She regarded me humorously. 
don’t you ask him how to go about it 

“‘T never seem to find the right time to 
do it, and I am going home soon.” 

She did not make the obvious reply that 
if I could not make the director listen to 
my request to tell a story I would have 
small chance with the telling of it. She just 
said, “I will make an appointment for 
you.” 

“Do you mind telling me,’ I asked, 
“‘when a man who works all day directing 
and sits up half the night reading the script 
he has to direct the next day can give ap- 
pointments?”’ 

“If the script has to be altered he sits up 
longer than that,’’ she said. ‘‘ He saves his 
luncheons for his conferences.” 


“Why 


9 


The Unguarded Lunch Hour 


In a few days I was told that the direc- 
tor would lunch with me on Tuesday. That 
morning I sat on the lot watching him 
direct Julia Faye hanging on a ~indow sill 
that was slowly giving way, with the street 
presumably five stories below. There was 
no such scene in the story I intended to tell 
at noon; there was none in Feet of Clay, 
but I found myself regretting that there 
was not. This is one of the things pictures 
are supposed to do to authors. As far as 
I am concerned I wish it would do it toa 
lot of them. 

The scene I had been watching had been 
rehearsed several times and acted twice, 
and though I had seen it over and over, I 
was still thrilled. It is true that I saw it 
very well acted. Had I read it I might not 
have been so thrilled. All the same I began 
to wonder if melodrama was not as high 
art as psychology, and if the story I was 
about to tell wouldn’t gain in quality if it 
had more action. The magic of the movies 
had caught me. 

At one o'clock the director held up his 
hand and work stopped. The fifty people 
employed in the production of the scene 
lingered a moment, some of them chatting, 
some of them resting. The director bowed 
to me and I rose from the star’s canvas 
chair. Everybody observed us gravely as 
they made an aisle for us to pass through. 
We passed by other sets where other direc- 
tors were leaving off work and where they 
made other aisles for us to walk through. 

As we approached the lunch room de- 
voted solely to this director, people began 
to stop us; people who hoped to get a 
moment of the director’s time and who had 
been waiting a long time for the chance—a 
woman who had lost her job; another who 
had been ill and wanted to come back; a 
man with an apology. 

““So many people want jobs,” he said 
wearily; the only weariness I had seen. 

‘‘Some of these wanted money without 
jobs,”’ I ventured. 

“They are easiest to handle.” He 
wasted no words; he had been talking all 
morning. 

I have no doubt it was a well-chosen 
luncheon, but I really do not know, for I 
had a story to tell and I could not seem to 
think of food. I began at once, like this: 
‘The title is The Unguarded Hour.” 

The director nodded. The nod meant 
that the title was a box-office title. He 
listened carefully, eating his luncheon while 
he listened. I took a bite whenever I got 
stuck, and it was a help to pause for a 
drink of water. When I had finished, the 
director considered what I had said for a 
few minutes—not long. Then he shook 
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his head. ‘‘It won’t do,”’ he said. “‘The 
theme is not big enough.’ Nothing more 

The hour’s time allotted for luncheon 
being over, we left the room, the door being 
held open by the butler. As the director 
left me outside I realized that I was very 
hungry. I had had a good deal of excite- 
ment during the morning, waiting for this 
ordeal. That it had not proved an ordeal! 
did not matter. I had talked an hour and 
eaten scarcely anything. I made my way 
to the outside gate, and on that way I en- 
countered the polished actor who was play 
ing the elderly husband in my story 

“Where are you going?” he asked 

I was thinking hard about this theme 
that was not big enough. ‘I am going to 
the drug store to get a sandwich.” 

““A sandwich! Holy smoke, you lunched 
with the chief.” 

“That’s why I am going to get a sand- 
wich.” 

I woke up when I saw him grin. No 
human being would keep that bit of news to 
himself in the studio. 

“Have you ever been the speaker at a 
banquet?” I began to hedge. ‘‘ Well, you 
didn’t eat, did you?” 

““Not until I had made my speech.” 

“Well, that’s why I’m going for a sand 
wich.” 

When I got back to the set fifty sup- 
pressed grins were leveled at me where 
there had been but one, and I could just 
hear that beautifully modulated 
once so effective on the stage, but wasted 
now in pictures, saying: 

“The lady you took to luncheon has gone 
to the sandwich counter of the corner drug 
store to get a piece of ham.” 

I sat down in a corner and studied my 
theme, and I finally concluded I hadn't 
one. I just had a story. 

“There must be a reason,” I said to my- 
self, ‘‘for that girl’s going abroad—a rea- 
son other than asocial one. But who would 
have thought there was any place for a rea 
son in the pictures? Let’s see if there is a 
thing that will fit these incidents and con- 
nect with all the young girls who go to the 
pictures. What’s the matter with: Should 
a girl be allowed to work out her own prob 
lems, no matter how unconventional, or 
should she 


voice 


be guarded and guided wit} 
strict conventions? Which gives her the 
greater growth?’ 


Keeping Characters in Character 


Every story worth writing must ask a 
serious question. If it is worth 
must answer the question. But you ask 
your question before you begir 
I was asking mine after I had finished my 
picture. It can be done this way in pictures 
And that is the reason that the gag is s« 
well thought of. The gag is the event you 
use to answer the question you ask. You 
may answer it many times and in many 
ways. And if you are a good gag man you 
can command a large salary in the pictures 

Having decided that this theme would 
explain my story, I found my 
gag after gag into it—events that proved a 
girl should keep to conventions and events 
that proved she should be taught to think 
out her own problems, because she was 
bound to confront situations no conven- 
tions would cover if she was a girl fit to be 
Was my girl 


reading, it 


your stor 


I injecting 


a heroine. There I paused i 
that kind of girl? If she was not, I had to 
make her that kind. And here I confronted 
one of the largest necessities in picture 
making. You have to make your characters 
the kind of characters who will do the things 
you make thern do. If you make a gi 
eighteen do what only a woman of forty 
would do, the picture becomes ridiculous 
You can get away with it in a story, where 
characterization is so often a mere descrip- 
tion of the girl, but in a picture your char- 
acterization has to be a succession of acts 

| began to wonder if the pictures hadn't 
a good deal to teach story writers. It might 
be that fiction would greatly gain by having 
some of these necessities imposed on it. 
Nothing is so cheap as talk 
cially talk that doesn’t get any place. 
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a 10vel, espe- 
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There is a story of Mark Twain’s that I 
have always cherished because at its be- 
ginning he declared there would be no 
weather in it. Anybody wanted 
weather could refer to the appendix, where 
there were quotations from other authors 
who were fond of weather. 

' referred to this appendix but once, for 
the first quotation that my eye lighted on 
was: “It rained forty days and forty 
nights.”” The only weather in the motion 
pictures is weather you see. Nobody in the 
pictures talks about it. Neither does any- 
body say, ““Won’t you sit down?”’ They 
make a gesture and let it go at that. There 
are a few hundred playwrights and a few 
thousand novelists who might do worse 
than learn this little trick from the motion 
pictures, 

Having gagged my story and given it a 
theme, I looked about for somebody else I 
could sell it to. I made inquiry about who 
was the e 


who 





But there were several kinds 
of hard ones, and the hardest men to sell a 


no easy ones. 


story to were those who bought only three 
or four pictures a year. I concluded that, 
since there were no easy ones, I might as 
well gain a little experience, and I picked 
out Joseph Schenck, who at that time 
bought a few stories a year for Norma Tal- 
madge, his wife. 

I did not tell Mr. Schenck that the story 
I wished to relate to him had been turned 
down by Cecil De Mille. By this time it 
was not the same story, and it hadn't been 
turned down by anybody; but 1 wouldn't 
have told him anyhow. One of the aston- 
ishing things in the story business is that 
one man will hate your story and another 
will think it’s all right. This happens even 
after it is published or photographed, but it 
never ceases to surprise me. The science of 
salesmanship seems to be partly concerned 
ng the man who likes what you 





nave to sell. 


The Age of Reason 
Therefore what I said to Mr. Schenck 
was that I had a story especially adapted 
for Norma Talmadge. Something told me 
he had heard that a few thousand times 

elore 

‘Shoot,’” he said, and relaxed into his 

wivel chair. 

This time, after I announced my title, | 
rave my theme. 

He nodded at both and I was greatly 
encouraged. He made no other move or 
any comment until I neared the end of my 
Then he stopped me: 

‘‘We can no longer get that bunk over. 
You say the woman was so insulted by all 
this doubt about where she was that she 
wouldn t tell where she was. No woman in 
such a situation would have refused to an- 
swer such a perfectly natural question just 
vecause she felt insulted by the suspicion 
Once we could do that. There 
was a picture that got over in spite of the 


story. 


cast on her. 


whole story hanging on the heroine’s not 


ig her eyes when the villain walked 


ralsit 








But that was ten years 
ago. We can’t do it now. If your story 


through her room. 


depends, in this scene, on the heroine not 
telling where she was, you have to give her 
a convincing reason for not telling.” 

Literally, I gasped; it was the first time 
I had been asked to give a reason. No 
magic of Norma Talmadge’s charm was to 
be used here. This man knew that not even 
a finished actress can repair the stupidity 
of the author. He waited for me to fab- 
ricate a reason for my heroine’s secre- 
tiveness. 

I had to think fast, or like the audiences 
De Mille provided for, somebody would get 
up and leave; and whi 
I would be the loser. 

“The only reason then that would keep 
her from telling where she was would be the 
‘She has to 


lose it for some physical reason, then. She’ 





hever one of us left, 


loss of her voice,’’ I hesitated. 


strong and healthy and intelligent, so I 
can’t make her faint. But I can have her 
hit her head on the stone cornice of that 
corridor and fall unconscious.” 

“Why does she hit her head?”’ He was 
as cold as a snowstorm in May; I was not 
delivering the goods. But he gave me a 
moment more to think 

“Why, that’s the place for the villain! 
He tries to take her in his 
her head in the fight s 
When she’s unconscious he has to ca 
back to her room, her 
back from the negligee in 
her room 3 

He shut his eyes. lI 
visualizing Norma 
ture. ‘All right, that wil 
Go on.” 

I went on to the conclusion. He thought 
several minutes; then he said, “Yes, | 
think I can use it if you will 
you have told it to me, and if you get in a 
better 


duchess. She wouldn't run away from the 


arms and she hits 
has with him 


7 ner 









opera cloak falling 


which she left 


magine he was 
Talmadge in this pic 
1 do,”’ he f nally 


Sald 


write It just as 


reason for the girl leaving the 
place where she was a guest without a 
pretty good reason. When you have it 
I will submit it to my wife. She 
doesn't act anything she 

He rose with me, then he said, ** Suppose 
you run over to my wife’s bungalow and 
study her a bit. She is only working an 
hour or 


there witl 


aone 


joes not like.”’ 


two today and you will find her 
more 
later in the week.” 


I am not the 


} 


leisure than at any time 
only person in the wo 

Norma Talmadge 
I didn't ask her husband 


who would like to st 1d) 
at close range. 
where this bungalow was: I asked a gir 
outside the office, 
as many miles as were necessary to reach 
it. It turned out to be Miss Talmadge’s 
dressing room, only a few feet away. It 
with 


and | was prepared to go 


consisted of a drawing-room, gay 
chintz, and a with every 


venience for dressing and make-up, and ar 


boudoir con- 


Sat 





otfice where her sec 

Miss Talmadge was very slim and youth- 
ful looking and dark eyed, handsomer off 
the screen than on, and that is quite hand- 
some enough for me 
dress for the part she was about to play , and 


She had just begun to 


THE SATURDAY 


he chatted with me while her maid a 
ranged her hair. Then she herself ited 
from their boxes the jewels she was going 
to wear. There came a pause; her pearls 
were not there. 

The maid said she had left them at home 
but she said it with alarm. The secretary 
was called from her office 


certainly that the pearls were at home. Me 


one said more 
I was quite willing to be searched, only I 
knew I didn’t 
Norma’s. Dressing table 
The maid looked disturb d, the 
secretary annoyed. I don’t know how | 
looked I 
I felt 
Then somebody had the bright idea of 


calling up the house of Schenck and in 


underthings ke 


have 





and boudoir were 


searched 


ean only hope I did not look as 


quiring about the pearls. They were found 
to be at home. But this was almost as bad 
as if they were missing, for they had to be 
worn in a picture in a few minutes and the 
A hasty mes 
was dispatched. The beautiful |: 





house was some miles away 





senger 


looked at her two worried servitors 


Taken Too Literally 
‘Come and kiss me,’ she said sweetly. 
All traces of disturbance were entirely gone 
stic temperament 


t it proved to be 





I began to be sure the art 





was a valuable asset. Bu 
would like to have but that take too much 
no time to follow the beautifu 
lady to the set where she was acting. I had 
to hunt up a typist and put my story into 


time. I had 


type 

I delivered it in person the next day and 
was told that mmediate 
And this was the first time I en- 


t would receive 


attention 


countered that ogre of the 


motion pic- 
tures-—-waiting. It is the terror that stalks 


t aay and daevours 


night 





"All Ho 


lywood is full of those who wait 


some of them wait in agony and sus- 
pense some gayly putting up a front 
Some give up in despair. Secretaries by 


the hundreds put them off. In the studios 


at Hollywood the stall is perfected to thi 
ntn degree 
Had I known more about the strange 


ways of buying and selling in the pictures | 


would have stayed right where I was and 
asked for a decision every day, ar 
until I had it. But having had only the 


magical experience of the telephone sale of 





Feet of Clay, 1 left my mar pt and 
went on home, supposing I would he from 
it snort Vy. 

At the end of six weeks I wrote. A secre- 





tary answered that my manuscript would 
receive Mr. Schenck’s attention at his 
earliest leisure I continued to wait, and 


then finally I sent a telegram 
an immediate decision or the return of my 
manuscript at once Jt was 
turned with a } 
was in such a hurry 

‘What Louis was it,”’ I aske 
when the lady entered at the 


‘Madame, you almost made me 


“whosaid, 
appointed 
moment, 
wait’? 


SHORT TURNS AIND ENCORES 


What is the proper way to refer to our 
town? Ans. Our growing metropolis, the 
biggest little city in the world 

How should the fact that Mrs. Highhat, 
our social Jeader, had unexpected visitors for 

upper, beannounced? Ans. Mrs. Highhat 
entertained Thursday evening for a party 
of close friends. Covers were laid for six. 

What was served at the party? Ans 
Delicious refreshments were served. 

What will the Epworth League give Sat- 
urday? Ans. An old-fashioned box supper 
will be given Saturday by the boys and 
girls of the Epworth League. Girls, show 
the boys how you can cook; boys, don’t 
have fishhooks in your pockets. 

Describe the fire which destroyed Tom 
Jones’ barn? Ans. It was a spectacular 





(Continued from Page 24 


conflagration, lighting the skies for miles 
with its lurid glow. 

What was the net effect of the wedding? 
Ans. A childhood romance had its culmi- 
nation Wednesday, when the young couple 
marched to the altar D. M. Ower 
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There is one well-known rounder who 
consumes $100 worth of bread and butter 
every night. A certain millionaire loves to 
frequent night clubs which are known to 
the wise crackers as deadfalls, drums and 
flea bags. He was handed a check totaling 
$800 for a few rounds of drinks for four peo- 
ple. He shoved the check back, saying, “I 
may be crazy, but not that crazy.” 

Many of these hide-aways are located in 
reconstructed cellars which are too damp 
and gloomy for the usual plumbing shops or 
local express offices. They are best de- 
scribed by an expert Broadwayite as up- 
holstered sewers. They are decorated to the 
queen’s bad taste. I have been in many of 
them, but not to drink. I like pump water, 
but I do not like to put my head under the 
pump the next morning. 

These places cannot be described as res- 
taurants, as they do business under night- 
club charters. They have kitchens, but the 
chef’s patron saint is Lucrezia Borgia. The 
bright scholars will remember Lucrezia. 
She was the only woman who never lost her 
temper when the cook broke expensive 
Venetian glassware. In fact, Lucrezia used 
to break a few glasses herself and dropped 
the pulverized fragments into tie food. 
None of her guests were ever on the com- 
mittee which reported progress. 

The only guest who ever escaped from 
one of her meals was a Genoese admiral who 
accepted her dinner invitation, but had 
judgment enough to bring his marines with 
him, 

Meals in those days were more danger- 
ous than battles. A general invited to a 
Roman banquet usually drew his sword, 
placed it conveniently on the table and 
said, ‘Pardon me, Nero, if I eat with my 
High officials never knew whether 
the tablecloth would be hanging on the 
wash line the next morning or flying at half- 
mast on the town hall. They all arrived in 
edan chairs carried by four slaves, indicat- 
ing that they had enough sense to bring 
their pallbearers along. 

We had many famous feasts in Rector’s, 
but none to compare with the Banquet on 
the Bridge sponsored by that eminent host 
Caligula. The festival celebrated the open- 
ing of the bridge spanning the water from 
Puteoli to Misenum. Lunch was served in 
the middle of the bridge, and then the 
guests found themselves in the middle of 
the bay. Caligula had them all kicked 
overboard to drown. They might have 
liked the cooking, but they could not have 
cared much for the sauce. 

The Roman remembered best for his 
feasts was Lucullus, whose homes in Naples 
and Misenum were the scenes of great 
His full title was Lucius Licinius 
Lucullus, which makes him the original 
Luke McLuke. Anyway Luke was so fond 
of sea food that he had salt-water fish 
brought all the way to his fish ponds in the 
hills and stationed a slave there to see that 
the fish got the proper attention. The slave 
carried a saltcellar and gave the fish a pinch 
of salt every hour on the hour. Like all 
saltcellars the darned thing wouldn’t work 
on rainy days, and Luke decided to dig a 
canal through the mountains to the sea. 
He did this, and salt water flowed from the 
Mediterranean to Luke's family pond. 


knife. 


feasts. 


Luke’s Guest of Honor 


Luke put on more lugs than any other 
Roman patrician. Pompey and his boy 
friend Cicero dropped in on Luke Lukius 
one day, trying to catch him off his epicurean 
guard. They thought they had him euchred 
when they suggested that all they wanted 
was the simple repast he had prepared for 
himself. Luke agreed to this, only asking 
that he be allowed to tell his servant the 
room in which to serve the free lunch. He 
got their permission and told his man to 
h up the food in the Apollo Room. The 
nner cost Luke exactly $10,000 because 
no meal was ever set in the Apollo Room for 
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less than that amount. But it was worth 
it, for he had fooled Pompey and Cicero. 

Luke hated to dine alone, but when he 
did he did it in style. A new butler from a 
Carthaginian employment agency was or- 
dered to serve a solitary meal for Luke, and 
made the mistake of using paper napkins 
and picnic plates, under the impression that 
Luke didn’t mind, provided the neighbors 
didn’t see it. Luke kicked the butler out 
of his toga and said, “‘Sappio, dost thou 
not know that today Lucullus dineth with 
Lucullus?”’ 

He ordered his purple biscuits to b 
spread in the fabled Herculanean Hall of 
Mirress, where he could look up from his 
soup and see a thousand other Lukes look- 
ing up from their soup. He had one slave 
whose sole duty was to stand at Luke’s 
right hand at every banquet and tell Luke 
when he was approaching the limit of indul- 
gence in rich foods. When this slave figured 
that Luke was overeating he would grab his 
master’s wrist and Luke’s evening was over. 

All of us have this same kind of oversee- 
ing if we would exercise it. In our case the 
slave’s name is Moderation, and we should 
let him have his sway at all times lest our 
appetites become a bevy of Circes to trans- 
form us into human swine. Luke might 
have been an epicurean, but he was no 
gourmand whose eyes were bigger than his 
stomach. He was typical of the decadent 
days of the Roman Republic, except that he 
exercised restraint. Rome decayed when 
wine and viands took the place of water and 
oatmeal. The nation that had conquered 
all nations with its sword finally conquered 
itself with its teeth. 


A Great Little Guy 


There is intemperance in food as well as 
in drink. America is a temperate nation in 
its eating. I was in the restaurant game for 
twenty-two years and I know my book. 
We can look at our successful men of 
today for proof of this. Twenty years ago 
the rich man was of the fat type. John W. 
Gates, Diamond Jim Brady, Dan Reid and 
the elder Morgan were very paunchy. The 
corperation monarch of today is on a diet. 
John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford and 
Elbert H. Gary are thin enough to be poor. 
They will outlive their stout predecessors 
two years to one. The business man of 
today is a light eater. 

One of the lightest eaters I know of is 
George M. Cohan. He could fly like an 
eagle on the diet of a sparrow. He hasn't 
gained a pound of weight in twenty years. 
If he had been a cadet in West Point in 
1900 he could still wear the same uniform 
today without alteration. I consider him 
the most important man on the American 
stage today. I owe him a lifelong gratitude 
for one thing he did for us around 1911. 
My father and I had just finished building 
the new Hotel Rector. As I said before, the 
French farce, The Girl From Rector’s, had 
effectually killed the hotel and it was 
withering on the vine. Another bad feature 
was that in building the hotel and new 
restaurant we had lost the old homy at- 
mosphere of the old Rector’s, and Broad- 
way resented it. We were closed a year 
during the building of the modern estab- 
lishment, and Churchill's, Shanley’s, Mur- 
ray’s and the Café de l’Opéra sprung up in 
the interim and took away our entire 
clientele. For three months there wasn’t 
one guest in the 250-room hotel, our restau- 
rant trade was nil and our bar registered 
zero. George came into the grill one eve- 
ning after a tour, looked around at the 
empty tables and said, ‘‘Good evening, 
George. Where is the crowd?”’ 

“Good evening, George,’ I replied. 
“There is not, has not been and may not 
be a crowd.” 

Now there could not be anything more 
dull than a conversation between two men 
named George unless one of the men hap- 
pened to be George M. Cohan. I told him 


about the effect of Paul Potter’s play on 
the Hotel Recter. He put his arm around 
my shoulder and invited me to have dinner 
with him. 

After dinner we smoked cigars and he 
said: ‘“‘George, I don’t like to see this. 
Rector’s has always been a great little place, 
you’re a great little guy and I always liked 
you both. I’m going to show you that I’m 
a great little guy. I’m going to li: e in your 
hotel and so are my friends. I’m going to 
eat in your restaurant again and so are all 
my pals. Get me a suite of rooms on the 
second floor, facing on Broadway. I’m 
going to live here by the year. You're a 
great little guy.”’ 

And he went out saying ‘‘ You're a great 
little guy,’’ meanwhile shaking his head in 
the affirmative. He stopped at the door to 
say, “Your hotel is going to be filled to- 
morrow. You're a great little guy. So 
am [.” 

He képt his word and took a five-room 
suite in Rector’s, even though he already 
had an apartment in the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker leased by the year. Our hotel was 
completely filled inside of a week. George 
moved in, bag, baggage and piano. He 
would bang that piano at all hours of the 
night and on it he composed many songs 
which swept the country. He was a warm 
friend and his greatest tribute to anybody 
was, ‘You're a great little guy.” 

He was the center of the New York he 
sang about so delightfully. He was joking 
when he said, “I’m a great little guy too,” 
but I never heard a truer word. George 
never forgot a friend who helped in the days 
around 1900, when the Four Cohans were 
struggling to get a chance to show their 
ability on Broadway. George could do 
anything that anyone else could do on the 
stage—and do it better. Although he came 
from good theatrical stock he admits him- 
self that he started with nothing but com- 
plete confidence in his own abikty. He 
sang without a veice and danced without 
steps. The result was he created the George 
M. Cohan school of acting, and has more 
imitators than any other man in the world. 
His success was earned. 


Lackaye’s Definition of Tact 


He might have been twenty years on 
Broadway, but he was twenty years getting 
there. His songs are sung the world over, 
the greatest being Over There, which be- 
came the battle song of the A. E. F. Joseph 
Tumulty, who was President Woodrow 
Wilson’s secretary, wrote to George and 
told him that President Wilson considered 
Over There the war’s greatest inspiration 
to American manhood. 

He trouped with his father, mother and 
sister for many years and has a fund of 
anecdotes of the days on the road. He sat 
in Rector’s night after night, hashing up old 
times in the tanks and jerk-waters. I think 
the funniest story he tells is of life in 
theatrical boarding houses. George lived 
for one night in a boarding house which 
he says was run on two rules, these rules 
being not to smoke hop in the parlor and to 
bury your own dead. It was an old Colonial 
building with but one bathroom for all, 
which is a reminder of Wilton Lackaye’s 
definition of tact. His idea of real tact is a 
gentleman, opening the door of a bathroom, 
seeing a lady in the tub, backing out of the 
room, closing the door, meanwhile saying, 
**Excuse me, sir.” 

About that time George was engaged in 
his first attempt at song writing, the result 
being a melodious epitaph entitled Why 
Did Nellie Leave Her Home? The question 
was never answered, even though George 
sang it off key to every publisher in New 
York. It was written to waltz time, punc- 
tuated by explosions of dynamite in the 
new Subway excavation running up Broad- 
way. The work of composing the song re- 
quired great quiet— which was not furnished 
by the troupe of acrobats and wire walkers 
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in the next room who were playing stud 
poker and apparently using stove lids for 
chips. The stud game was not much of a 
success, many of the losers suifering from 
the fact that the Subway blasts shook the 
building and turned over their hole cards. 

George’s musical career was further 
hampered by the fact that Singer had 
twenty of his midgets rooming in the boar«- 
ing house, and they were all parked in one 
bed in the recom overhead. When one 
midget turned over, they all had to tur: 
over, with the result that the end midget 
generally fell out of bed. Princess Rajah 
and her snakes were also neighbors. The 
snakes had the clubby habit of getting loose 
from their baskets and crawling all over the 
hostelry. 


Ringing a Dumb- Bell 


The best room was occupied by Ferry 
the Frog Man, a front bender of great abil- 
ity. He was a sleepless man who lay awake 
nights thinking up new and queer methods 
of contorting his spine. When he got a new 
idea he would rise, don his frog outfit with 
a monstrous head and incandescent eyes 
and try out his new creations on the chande 
lier. He had lifted himself to the chandelier 
and hung there for a few minutes, revolving 
and twisting until he managed to get him- 
self into a splendid knot, with his legs twice 
around his neck, his arms twice around his 
legs and his spine in a combination diamond 
hitch and arunning bowline. But he didn’t 
realize that he had accidentally turned on a 
gas jet while hanging on the chandelier, 
with the result that he was rapidly be- 
coming drowsy. 

Ajax the Strong Man had the room next 
to Ferry and had just rung for ice water by 
dropping a hundred-pound dumb-bell on 
the floor. The landlady was shuffling with 
the pitcher of ice water, but missed Ajax’s 
room in her hurry, opening Ferry’s door. 
She looked up and saw a monstrous reptile 
coiled around the chandelier and published 
the finest scream ever heard in the theat 
rical district. This aroused Ferry, but 
frightened him so that he forgot the so 
lution to his tangling puzzle and started 
to wave his arms and legs in an effort to 
unwind himself. Then the gas got in its 
work and Ferry went to sleep again around 
the chandelier. 

The landlady dashed into Rajah’s room 
and made a hurried exit with six real boa 
constrictors wriggling after her. One of 
the boas made a bee, or rather snake, line 
for the midgets’ room with the apparent 
idea of laying in a food supply for the 
winter. Another snake got into the bath- 
room and slept in the tub. Ching Ling Foo, 
the magician, came in to take a plunge and 
turned on the hot water. This aroused the 
snake, and when Ching saw its head above 
the tub he canceled his American tour by 
way of a window, a fire escape and a second- 
class passage. 

The firemen and police arrived about 
the same time and started to bring chaos 
out of disorder by arguing with one an- 
other. George was meanwhile engrossed 
in his composition and making hay while 
the moon shone by adding all the new 
and strange noises to his orchestration 
The law was making good progress until the 
half-boiled snake crawled out of the tub 
looking for the fool who had turned on the 
water. One fireman went down the stairs 
on Joe Jackson's bicycle, and the midgets 
ran around like little pink-and-white pud 
dings, getting underfoot and in great danger 
of being flattened out by the ponderous 
police. As one copper said later, ‘‘We was 
knee-deep in midgets.”’ 

The landlady had fainted while Princess 
Rajah was collecting her boas, and cam 
to just as the firemen were dragging a hose 
through the hall. She saw the hose run- 
ning past her door and even to this day is 
convinced that she saw a hundred-foot 
boa with a white skin and gleaming brass 
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joints. There was no fire, so the firemen 
bent their efforts to unbending Ferry. He 
was in a terrific knot, and it was first feared 
they would have to cut him into pieces and 
sew him together again right. However, 
after fifty minutes of effort, they got him 
untied and put him to bed. 

But Ferry had ruined Cohan’s evening, 
because the gas was supplied by a quarter 
slot machine. The lights went out just 
when George was on his second chorus and 
he finished it in the dark, playing half the 
tune on the piano and the other half on the 
bureau. Ie claims the reason why no 
musician ever plays Why Did Nellie Leave 
Her Home? correctly is that they limit their 
efforts to the piano alone. In order to get 
the real spirit into the music it is necessary 
to play half of it on the piano and the other 
half on a bureau. 

Allowing for some slight exaggeration 
this is almost an average eccount of life in 
the old-time theatrical boarding houses 
Magicians, opera singers, jugglers, bell 
ringers, acrobats, trainec seals and equally 
trained fleas all lived together in harmoni- 
ous discord and fraternal uproar. When the 
actors were laying off and funds were low 
the landlady would carry the boys along 
until times got better. She even winked at 
her own rules and allowed the tenants to 
cook over gas jets. 

An actor with the bare price of a cheap 
breakfast would split it two ways with a 
less fortunate brother. And when neither 
had funds, they could #lways sneak into 
Considine’s Metropole and shag some free 
lunch. Considine’s had three entrances 
and a man thrown out of one door could 
always come in another. George Considine 
was a very husky citizen and usually acted 
as master of ceremonies in his own barrcom. 
He ejected one intoxicated gentleman w!.v 
was too boisterous and told him not to come 
back again. Considine took him on a per- 
sonally conducted tour to the door and 
dropped him for a field goal on the sidewalk. 
Then he walked back, rubbing his hands in 
the reflective manner of a man who has just 
done something well worth doing. To his 
surprise he saw the drunk coming in an- 
other door opening on a side street. 


Old-Time Snicks and Snacks 


Considine grabbed him by the scruff and 
tossed him out, saying, ‘‘ Didn't I tell you 
not to come back?”’ Five minutes later the 
same well-lubricated lad staggered through 
a third door, and as Considine started for 
him he backed out exclaiming, ‘Good 
heavens, do you own all the places in town?” 

Considine and the other café owners ex- 
perienced great difficulties with the itinerant 
actors and Broadwayites who came in to 
sample the free lunch without first going 
through the formality of sampling the beer. 
The barkeeps kept an eagle eye on the food 
show and woe to the man who tried to eat 
himself fat after buying one or no beers. It 
was another of those famous unwritten 
laws that no client could attack the lunch 
counter until he had purchased two beers at 
five cents apiece. Having complied with 
this invisible mandate a man could stroll 
casually over to the free lunch, pick out a 
reasonably clean fork and start stabbing at 
the tomatoes, scallions, beans, radishes, 
sausages and sliced ham. After he got his 
load he was expected to step back to the 
bar and contribute another ring to the cash 
register. You could eat and drink very wel! 
for fifteen cents. 

There were free lunches served that were 
famous all over the town. The buffet of 
the Hotel Knickerbocker paraded a mar- 
velous collection of snicks and snacks on 
its free-lunch counter. The lunch counter 
actually had chicken salad, lobster salad, 
lobster Newburgh, melted cheese on toast, 
cold corned beef, Virginia ham and even 
chafing dishes. Unfortunately the beer in 
the Knickerbocker café was ten cents a 
scoop. This outrageous price was resented 
by the better class of lunch grapplers, who 
seemed to consider a five-cent glass the 
standard price. The Waldorf, Biltmore and 
Plaza hotels all supplied free lunches to 








their bar patrons, and this method of dis- 
tributing rations seriously interfered with 
the restaurant business. 

Thousands of bachelors subsisted en 


tirely on the free-for-all banquet style of 


feeding. However, it was then impossibl 
for a man to bring his family into the bar 
room and have a basket picnic. Rector’s 
didn't suffer much from the two-beer dining 
We had no barroom, and if we had, we 
would have been too smart to give away 
lunches to prospective patrons. The man 
who lived on free lunch was the same kind 
of citizen who wil! look at a circus pro 
cession but will never pay to see the circus 
itself. He lived from hand to mouth—and 
got most of it on his vest 

The competition among saloon pro- 
prietors grew very keen in their individual 
efforts to attract bar flies by spreading tre 
mendous repasts on the lunch shelf. The 
buffets with the most free groceries usually 
got the biggest play from the crowd. A 
man could get a New England boiled dinner 
and two beers for ten cents. It got so bad 
that six or seven of us restaurant owners 
had an emergency meeting to decide on 
ways and means of combating the free- 
lunch evil. 

We decided that we couldn't find any- 
thing in the Constitution that declared 
generously donated food to be aiding and 
abetting the enemy, and therefore treason- 
able. So we adjourned the meeting and 
went over in a body to the Knickerbocker 
and sampled the lunch ourselves. 


The High Cost of Free Lunches 


There is a prosperous restaurateur on 
Broadway today who admits that he ac- 
quired all his knowledge of marketing, cook- 
ing and serving food from his early efforts in 
keeping his saloon lunch up to the recognized 
standard in the old days. He says he ac- 
tually expended $500 a week in supplying 
charitable provender for his customers and 
installed a kitchen to roast the meats. 
When prohibition came he was thoroughly 
equipped to change his sign and his busi- 
ness overnight. I met him the other day 
and he said that if he finished life with $50,- 
000,000 he would consider himself even. I 
think that he has no kick coming, as he 
got rich selling the stuff he used to give 
away. 

Free lunch reached its most magnificent 
proportions and glory in the city of Chi- 
cago. This was in the days when the 
immortal Hinky Dink sold a twenty-eight- 
ounce glass of beer for five cents, including 
an extra lunch without charge and the 
choice of sleeping on a table or in the saw- 
dust. Twenty-eight ounces of beer is three 
ounces more than the commercial quart. 
It was all beer, because / — n weighs noth- 
ing. But beering in Hinky Dink’s was not 
without its hazards, as the vagrants who 
infested the place had some unique methods 
of securing their suds without expense. 
They would wait until a patron ordered a 
beer, and the minute he turned his head the 
hoys would drop very thin pieces of rubber 
hose into the big glass. Then they would 
siphon the beer out. When the patron 
turned his head back to his glass it was only 
to discover that the entire contents had 
evaporated in transit. 

But the place I started to tell you about 
was Harding’s. Harding had a bar exactly 
129 feet long, with twenty bartenders op- 
erating day and night. There were five 
extra men on the free-lunch counter and 
Harding spent $200 a day on his free lunch 
There was nothing in New York to ap- 
proach this lavishness. Lucullus himself 
could have dined with Lucullus in this 
place. 

tector’s was connected with free lunch 
in a very direct manner. One of our patrons 
complained that any man who had picked 
up a dinner check in Rector’s would be 
compelled to live on free lunch for the 
rest of the month. Our charges may have 
been a trifle high, but were not to be com- 
pared with the prices of today. If a man 
wants to dine frugally nowadays he must 


go to a feed-and-grain store and do | 
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“Modernizing” jumped output 220%! 


E. L. Cord, Auburn President, says: 


“The Dictaphone typifies Modern Methods’”’ 


Read his testimony. Then profit by 
his experience—using the coupon 
below 
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REGINALD DENNY has 


added another scalp to his belt, and 
it looks to me as if he will soon add still 
another. “Take It From Me,’’has been a 
distinct success. The box-office is the best 
proof that tne fans like it. The people have 
fallen into the habit of always expecting 
something unusually good from this pleas- 
ng young star, and thus far he has not 
disappointed them. 


His newest picture, ‘‘ The 
Cheerful Fraud’’ will appear 
soon and I am sure you will enjoy it. Sosure 
am I that I am going to let you write the 
criticism and the comment. For along time 
I have been telling you how good Universal 
pictures are. Now, I am going to ask you 
to tell me what you think about them. 


The story of “The Cheerful 
Fraud’”’ was written by K. R. C. 
Browne and the plot is unique. It is laid 
in suburban England and the hero is a 
wild young nobleman whose pursuit of the 
girl he loves leads him to daring ruses that 
land him in the most laughable predica- 
ments. You know Denny, soit is not neces- 
sary to tell you what he can do in a story 
that is just one clever plot twist after an- 
other, the action fast, and every incident 
aimed at giving you a clean, rollicking, 
full-throated laugh. 


An additional point of inter- 


est is that the picture is a William 
A. Seiter Production, and that the prin- 
cipals in the supporting cast are 
GERTRUDE OLMSTEAD, OTIS HAR- 
LAN, EMILY FITZROY and CHARLES 
GARRARD. 


I wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year, and 
thank you sincerely for your many friendly 
letters and the helpful suggestions they 
have contained. I’m always glad to hear 
from you. Write whenever you feel like it. 
I’ll always answer. 


( ‘arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny 
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best. There is no more free lunch. In fact, 
as 1 have explained, there never was. You 
always had to buy the customary two beers 
before you could stuff yourself like a turkey 
on Thanksgiving. The hobo who tried to 
crash the lunch without purchasing the 
schooners which came sailing over the bar 
was generally grasped by a husky bouncer 
and streeted. The process of being streeted 
meant that you were grasped by the slack 
of the trousers and the back of the neck 
and tossed out on the street. Sometimes 
the uninvited guest turned the tables on 
the bouncer. 

I once saw a burly hobo sneak into Silver 
Dollar Smith’s, a saloon famous for its 


| shining floor of mosaic composed of Uncle 


Sam’s bright dollars. He made a balk mo- 
tion toward the bar to fool the proprietor 
and then turned to the lunch, where he 
wolfed down the entire exhibit, which con- 
sisted mostly of American cheese, Schweit- 
zer and Limburger. He had all the cheese 


| stowed away before the boss woke up and 


started for him. The hobo grappled the 
proprietor and tossed him back over the 
bar. 

He did the same thing to the bartend- 
ers and then threw the bouncer through 
the window. With all opposition removed, 
he then proceeded to chase out the patrons 
and drank their deserted beer. Completely 
refreshed and invigorated he watched the 


| owner and his three assistants struggling to 


their feet and read them a fine piece of 
advice. 

He said, “‘ Don’t think that men are mice 
because they eat cheese.”’ 

The most pathetic figure I ever saw at a 
buffet lunch counter was Davy Johnson, 
who gambled millions away and spent hun- 
dreds of thousands in Rector’s. Davy was 


| the owner of the famous Roseben, one of 


the most consistent winners on the old- 
time tracks. Roseben was the original Big 


| Train and was noted for his ability to carry 


terrific weights and win. Roseben was a 
sprinter and Davy made $500,000 betting 
on him before the bookies took a tumble to 
the Big Train’s ability. They soon made 
Roseben a prohibitive odds-on favorite, and 
the handicappers seemed to take delight 
in packing tremendous weights in Rose- 
ben’s saddlebags. But Davy still continued 
to bet heavily on his horse, and never 
batted an eyebrow, even though he may 
have had $100,000 on his sprinter. 


The Big Train in Politics 


As Davy said himself: ‘I went through 
the bookies like a fox through a henhouse. 
Roseben won so often that the layers soon 
made him a top-heavy favorite. Instead 
of betting one to win two, I had to bet two 
towin one. But any time I needed $25,000 
all I had to do was to put up $50,000, and 


| it was like a rich kid in college writing 


home to his old man for money. Roseben 
always got my letters, and what’s more, he 
always answered them. He was a four- 
legged banking institution.” 

All the money Davy won on the Big 
Train was scattered on less reliable invest- 
ments. He gambled on everything and 
anything. He would bet that sugar wasn’t 
sweet if he thought the odds attractive 
enough. His biggest bet was on Judge Au- 
gustus Van Wyck to trim Theodore Roose- 
velt for the governorship of New York 
State. Davy had $90,000 in cash on elec- 
tion day. He placed that on Van Wyck, not 
knowing that Roosevelt was a human Big 
Train. Then he went to Sam Emery, who 


| was his partner in a gambling house. He 


sold his half interest in the establishment 


| to Sam for $80,000, which he immediately 


slapped down on Van Wyck. He now had 
$170,000 on his pofitical choice. He still 
had about an hour’s leeway before the polls 
closed and he raised another $30,000, mak- 
ing exactly one-fifth of a million on Van 
Wyck, whole hog or none. 

At eleven o'clock that night Davy knew 
that Van Wyck had been defeated and his 
money lost. He didn’t have one red penny 
left to rub against another. He said, *‘ Well, 
it goes easier than it comes.”” Then he laid 
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himself down on a couch and slept like a 
baby until morning. Roseben had passed 
the peak of his form, and there came a time 
when the Big Train went to the siding to 
stay. 

Davy was through when Roseben was 
through. The next time I met him he was 
at the free lunch. He had lost that Midas 
touch which turns other people’s guesses 
into personal profit. He was a square gam- 
bler, and gave his money away right, left 
and center. He lived long enough to hear 
that expression, “‘He was a good guy when 
he had it,’’ lengthened into, ‘‘ He was a good 
guy when he had it—but he never had it,” 
by a newer generation of gamblers who had 
never heard of Davy Johnson. His epitaph 
is the same inscription that has been chis- 
eled over the graves of all followers of the 
ponies: You can beat a race, but not the 
races. 

My intimacy with big gamblers was due 
to the fact that I fed them. Rector’s was 
the uptown office for downtown brokers, 
the city home for the suburban horse crowd 
and an anchorage for the ships that passed 
in the night. It was a Quaker meeting- 
house without the Quakers. Every city had 
its Rector’s in the old days, where society 
mingled with the mob on the eves of big 
sporting events. 

The Parker House in Boston, the Plant- 
ers in St. Louis, the Brown Palace Hotel 
in Denver and the St. Francis in San Fran- 
cisco were temporary mailing addresses for 
the crowds trekking overland to see big 
football games, historic fights or racing. 


Just Between Friends 


The Palmer House in Chicago was the 
gathering spot for political leaders who 
swung the old conventions by the horns. 

Washington had its Harvey’s, Philadel- 
phia its Green’s Hotel, where Fitzsimmons 
and Corbett almost fought a title bout 
when they met accidentally in the dining 
room; and New Orleans still boasts of the 
old St. Charles, mentioned many years ago 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. I don’t remember whether Simon 
Legree or Little Eva stopped at the St. 
Charles, but it wasn’t Topsy. 

When the crowd flowed west to see the 
Kentucky Derby they made the walls of 
the Seelbach in Louisville ring with the 
jolly hysteria of folks who expected to aug- 
ment their fortunes by having a good bet 
on the winner. The winners and losers 
gathered the next night in the Phoenix at 
Lexington, collecting or paying off. The 
Sinton Hotel in Cincinnati was the Mecca 
for society and its hangers-on who attended 
the Latonia meeting just across the Ohio 
River in Kentucky. 

The most brilliant and fairest of the 
track hotels was the old Manhattan Beach 
during the days of racing at Brighton Beach. 
The dining room echoed to the brasses and 
reeds of Gilmore’s Band, which waslatersup- 
planted by our own John Philip Sousa. With 
all due regard to the ultra-saxophonists 
and super-drummers of today, there never 
was a man who could triple-tongue a silver 
cornet like Jules Levy of Gilmore’s Band. 
He tooted The Last Rose of Summer and 
left out the thorns. When he played Shad- 
ows on the Water you could hear the little 
rivulets lapping the sands under the weep- 
ing willows. 

I forget who danced the night before 
Waterloo, but when you went to Saratoga 
you danced every night for thirty nights in 
either the Grand Union or the United 
States hotels and every night was a Water- 
loo. These hotels were erected around Civil 
War times. Presidents, princes and prole- 
tariat have stopped there, and they are 
built on old-fashioned liberal plans which 
allowed plenty of elbow room for sweeping 
mustaches resembling the handle bars on 
bicycles, and also dancing space for the 
hoop skirts of the 70’s. 

Each covers an immense area, with a 
patio inside the four walls. Venerable elms 
with girths like aldermen tower in the pa- 
tio, and I can still hear the music of Arthur 
Pryor’s Band playing The Blue Danube and 
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see the couples dancing among the mighty 
elms. 

These hotels had quite a problem in run- 
ning expenses, as they were only open one 
month out of twelve. The month of August 
is their big season and must show a harvest 
sufficient to carry them through the other 
eleven months. I never could obtain a re- 
duction in rates from the hotel manager, 
even though I thought a shearer of lambs 
should recognize the profession. The mana- 
ger, Leland Sterry, was a good friend of 
mine, and I managed to even up things 
whenever he got careless enough to venture 
into Rector’s. 

I have stopped at hotels all over the 
world, studying food and service, and the 
Saratoga hotels stand supreme and soli- 
tary in my memory, despite the fact that 
I have made the grand tour from Petrograd 
to Nice, from Berlin to Constantinople 
and from Baden-Baden to Worsen-Worsen. 

The month of August brought the wealth 
and beauty of the world to the hotels of 
Saratoga. It was Rector’s toughest session 
of the year. Our business depended on 
sight-seers and drop-ins, as all the regulars 
were upstate in Saratoga. They started for 
the northern race course with bank rolls 
that looked like heads of lettuce and came 
back with pockets as empty as Tara’s halls. 

3ut when October came, with its cam- 

phored breezes and crisp profits, we again 
assembled our quorums and proceeded to 
run the frivolous business of the nation in a 
serious way. 

There doesn’t seem to be any place like 
Rector’s today, where the crowd gathered 
to discuss events of the day and trade scan- 
dal forrumor. Like many ofthe old-timers, 
I have been set out in the pasture to graze 
for the rest of my natural days and am out 
of touch with events; but I am unable to 
find any set spot where the bankers, actors 
and authors assemble for a chat over the 
chafing dish. 

There may be places in cities where the 
élite still congregate and welcome the new- 
comer with shouts and banging of spoons 
on tables as they did in Coffee Dan’s in 
San Francisco, but I am unable to discover 
any of them. Their place has been taken 
by the cafeteria and the quick-and-sudden 
lunch room. Sentiment has been sup- 
planted by business and the long-drawn-out 
conversation over the coffee and cigars has 
been discarded for small sales and quick 
profits. You rush into a restaurant, pick 
out a table which gives you a safe survey of 
your hat and overcoat, and proceed to nib- 
ble your food in the presence of a thousand 
strangers. There are four seats at your 
table, and all four diners are strangers to 
one another. Even the waiters change from 
week to week, and no restaurant proprietor 
seems to realize the value of a personal 
following. 


Sacred to the Memory 


Rector’s never changed its waiters from 
year to year, because our patrons would 
have resented their absence. In all my 
years of catering to the crowd I never sat a 
man down at a table with a stranger. No 
man had to keep a vigilant eye on his over- 
coat and umbrella like a World Series 


If I had Aladdin’s lamp I would make it 
into a tail light and try to throw a beam 
back into the vanished years just for one 
look at the old days when men were men 
and waiters were polite. 

You could have the next thirty years of 
my life if you could give me back the 
thirty that have just elapsed. Or if you 
can give only one night of the past in return 
for the thirty years I will give you, I would 
pick out the night that I stood alone in the 
new Hotel Rector and George M. Cohan 
patted me on the back and said, “I’m going 
to live in your hotel. Rector’s has 
always been a great little place. . . . I’m 
going to live here by the year. You're 
great little guy. So am I.” 


articles by Mr. Rector. The next will appear in a 


early issue. 









































clearly demonstrated its fitness for self- 
government; the fact remains that the 
East has in it all the force leading toward 
geographical, racial, traditional and social 
unity; and on top of that, increasing 
forces toward economic union. 

The Foreign Offices in Downing Street, 
the Quai d’Orsay and the Palazzo Chigi 
are becoming more aware than we Amer- 
icans of the fact that the Fast is East and 
the West is West. We are used to the 
phrases about the ancient grudges and 
hostilities and racial and social differences 
between nation and nation in the crazy 
quilt of Europe; those differences are mere 
trifles compared with the fundamental 
differences in the Oriental and Occidental 
mind, character and philosophies. If any- 
one wishes to peep into those differences, 
let him read the modern German philos- 
opher, Keyserling, who, traveling around 
the world, tried as well as any Occidental 
has tried tosound the depths of those differ- 
ences. When we read in November of the 
stirrings in Asia, of the Soviet-Turkish 
negotiations, of the visit of Chinese and 
Persian missions to Turkey, of the openly 
expressed ideas in the Asiatic press that 
Asia should have a league of nations of her 
own, it was only another straw which may 
show what the wind will finally bring from 
a long way off. 

So we come to Europe. Some of us be- 
gan to prophesy some years ago that there 
would be a distinct moving toward some- 
thing like a formal or informal United 
States of Europe. Some of us even sug- 
gested that the United States had about as 
safe a place waiting for her interests, ideal 
or material, in a United States of Europe 
as France would have in a minority posi- 
tion as a member of a council of our own 
forty-eight states. 

Today the many statesmen of Europe 
regard the possibility of any formal United 
States of Europe as being almost as far 
listant as a world without sin. When in 
late October the manifesto of the inter- 
national bankers and business men advo- 
cating the softening of economic barriers 
between the states of Europe burst before 
the faces of a surprised world and raised 
the hair of some Republicans by what was 
supposed to be an approach to an offense 
of heresy indirectly aimed at American 
high tariff, most of official Europe gave it 
only gentie and cynical catcalls. The mani- 
festers retired with unnecessary docility, 
with timid explanations and on tiptoes, as 
if they had not voiced an incontrovertible 
fact and an incontrevertible trend. The 
impression was that of jam-closet conspira- 
tors caught with currant jelly on their 
chins. There was no need to retire so easily 
from a position as sound as theirs, based on 
the logic of a more cemented Europe. All 
the bankers were saying was that they had 
a small contribution to make to one step 
toward a United States of Europe. 


The Locarno Lion 


The American observation, if it is shrewd 
enough to tear itself away from the politi- 
cal show windows of the League of Na- 
tions, can see the beach of European 
organization; it must not let propaganda 
blow the sand into its eye. 

An experienced diplomat in Paris said 
to me: “There is much to be said in favor 
of the League of Nations; when one starts 
doing business one needs an office and a 
telephone. The League at least furnishes 
something of that kind for international 
business.”” 

I asked, ‘‘What kind of business?”’ 

He said, “‘What do you mean?” 

I said: ‘‘ The League is in two businesses. 
It is in the social-economic business. It 
tried to do scientific service in welfare and 
humanitarianism, and it offers an office 
and a telephone for economic adjustments. 
But it is also in the political business, and 
this it does so badly that its function as a 
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doer of economic business is distinctly 
injured; indeed, so badly injured that the 
big economic peace-building business like 
the Dawes Plan and the weaving of Franco- 
German economic codperation is all done 
far away. If those who love the League 
wish to save it they should make it a social- 
economic office. They should ask the 
political machinery to move across the 
street and furnish its own product there, 
selling on its own merits. The League 
which furnishes the office and the telephone 
for economic and humanitarian ends 
should stand alone.” 

Said he, ‘‘ You forget Locarno.” 

I replied: “I do not forget Locarno 
That tion was shot outside the League, and 
Great Britain and France, which control 
the League as a political nucleus of the 
United States of Europe, allow the League 
to hang the skin over its mantelpiece. But 
this does not deceive the bankers and busi- 
ness men and industrialists of Europe.”’ 

He said: ‘‘No; they prefer to deal with 
one another where there are no politicians 
Afterward the statesmen have their 
pageantry; when they have the lead in 
such matters, see what happens! Look at 
Briand’s meeting with Stresemann at 
Thoiry. It sets up a great French cry that 
Germany at last has won the war.” 


The Bankers’ Manifesto 


Even in efforts toward economic unions, 
the League — especially with its disadvan- 
tage of carrying on its bad record of politi- 
cal business in the same office and over the 
same telephone—is feeble compared with 
the national forces of economy and neces- 
sity and expediency, which bring about an 
increasing number of international con- 
solidations, cartels and agreements done by 
business men sitting far away from diplo- 
macy in some hotel or club room in Lon- 
don, in Paris, or Berlin or Rome. 

We read in Noverber of an economic, or 

rade, conference to be called by the 
League in Geneva. No one can wish any- 
thing but success for such a conference 
But the political branding iron is already 
upon it. The French are expected by ob- 
servers in Geneva to talk international-debt 
questions. The Italians will be instructed 
to haul out immigration and the Germans 
reparations. They will all say that these 
questions are the very souls and bodies of 
all economic adjustments; and, of course, 
that is not so, but the atmosphere is polit- 
ical and so the wrangling begins. In the 
meantime perhaps foreign bankers and in- 
dustrialists will be sitting in a board of 
directors’ room in Milan, arranging in- 
ternational coal allotments, water-power 
developments and the financing of some 
converting industry. Later, when that is 
finished, these representatives of the new 
tendency toward an economic United 
States of Europe will tell their Chambers of 
Deputies, their cabinets and their Foreign 
Offices to shut off the wrangling because 
something is really being done. 

When the bankers’ manifesto was issued 
it was bad politics. It was bad politics be- 
cause the way to prevent political and offi- 
cial sneers is to see the politicians before 
rushing into publicity. The bankers and 
business men who press thus upon political 
figureheads exercise the worst form of their 
influence. Their influence is the influence 
of men who say quietly, “‘ We propose to do 
thus-and-so, and if you will support us in 
our own field we will support you in your 
field.” It is said on good authority that 
one banker in France today could decree 
the stabilization of the franc by a nod of 
his head toward Poincaré, which nod he 
will not give until he feels that French 
finance and industry could stand the shock. 
The nod, however, will not be a public nod, 
like the bankers’ manifesto; it will be a 
private nod, and that saves everyone's face 


The open nod of the manifesto brought 


forth an ironical and skeptical expression 
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in | urope as to this little matter of clear- 
ing away tariff walls and otherwise expedit- 
ing trade; but even political European 
opinion will change on this subject, once 
currencies are stabilized as the y are being 
stabilized 

Just now the London Times’ report from 
reports from all 


Berlin is in accord wit! 


over | urope. The manifesto suffered be- 


cause it was a business men’s opinion shot 


off in politicians’ face 
“Germany, of course, is in a special! posi- 
tion As the Tagliche Rundschau is care- 


ful to point out, the manifesto must not be 
interpreted as advocating free trade a 
If it were } 


round but a German 
Socialist could subscribe to it. 


nobody 
Revenue 
from tariffs is in most Continental countries 
closely related to expenditure on arma 
ments. Germany, with least reason to con- 
sider this aspect, nevertheless relies upon 
tariff receipts for a large part of the budget 
expenditure and the return is an ever-rising 
one, having amounted in July last to as 
much as 16 per cent of the whole. How- 
ever, high tariffs and import and export 
prohibitions are not, in Germany, questions 
of revenue or even of export trade; they 
are an integral part of the policy of agrarian 
protection.” 

From Italy: 

“The bankers’ manifesto, which is pub- 
lished here tonight together with the ex- 
plicit reservations made by some of the 
prominent Italian industrials who have 
signed the document, is received rather 
coldly by the Fascist press, and suspicion is 
expressed as to the real purpose of the pro- 
moters of the so-cailed economic peace 
The Tribuna, indeed, considers the mani- 
festo as one strictly connected with the 
other international trusts in process of for- 
mation, all of which tend only to protect 
those countries whose industries are most 
developed and therefore aim at consolidat- 
ing their present position. The bankers, it 
is admitted, point out certain facts which 
have prevented greater freedom in com- 
merce; but, it is added, they omit certain 
points which are of vital interest for Italy, 
such as the repartition of raw materials 
and the problems connected with immigra- 
tion.” 

Indeed, the whole body of the press of 
Europe, more or jess in the control of the 
political forces, gave a oud hoarse guffaw 
and pointed to the dumping which 
depreciated-currency countries could make 
upon those with sound currencies. 


A Trend Toward Consolidation 


But this does not mean that the mani- 
festo was not sound in its diagnosis of 
geographic and economic reasons for break- 
ing down barriers which stand in the way 
of one step toward a United States of 
Europe. Nor does it mean that public 
opinion in Europe is not leaning toward 
consolidation of interests. One Foreign 
Office has sent me a list of notable articles 
published on the Continent and in England 
during the past year considering the possi- 
bility of a United States of Europe. Little 
could be heard about it two or three years 
ago. Now on this list of twenty-odd studies 
of the subject appear German, Italian, 
French, Austrian, English titles—Pan 
Europe, the Federated States of Europe, 
Europe’s Economic Union, and so on. 

Last October there assembled in Vienna 
the Pan-Europe Congress. Those who ob 
served it were able to discern something of 


the stirrings toward a United States of 
Europe in the public opinion of the peoples 
of the Continent. Just as I have said, they 
begin to see with some wistful envy the 
economic unity in the great territory and 
solidarity of America. There are many 
who feel that the economic pressure on the 
Continent of Europe is becoming strong 


enough to surmount ultimately the crazy- 
quilt boundaries, and ever 


prelor and traditional hatred of the 
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The completion of a better 
America is always 


own states 
business organization 
mentioned. 

“Behold!” says an Austrian publicist. 
“Did not your own states begin with terri- 
ble fears of losing their prestige and iden- 
tity in your federation? Was it not with 
suspicions and doubts that your own 
United States came into being? And after 
all, was there the need for unity among 
your states that now presses upon Europe? 
You joined together as an alliance against 
aggression; it may be said that we will join 
as an alliance against starvation.” 

This is putting the case strongly, but on 
the whole the Pan-Europe Congress in 
Vienna has just put the case strongly. It 
was no mere cranks’ conference. Politis, 
the Greek representative of the League of 
Nations, was there; Kerensky, the suc- 
cessor Of the Czarist government, was there; 
the French minister in Vienna was attend- 
ing by order of Briand; the former pre- 
mier of Bavaria was there; an ex-minister 
of education of France, Monsieur Delbos, 
was present; so was the German ex- 
Chancellor Wirth. Chancellor Seipel of 
Austria presided at the opening. The con- 
ference issued a manifesto asking the 
League of Nations to favor a United States 
of Europe. Representatives of the French, 
German and Polish youth movements 
pledged themselves to the Pan-Europe 
movement. For the benefit of those who 
feel that the youth movement is always red, 
it should be added that Austrian Socialists 
were keeping away from the congress be- 
cause they feared that it was an effort to 
unify Europe under the influence of inter- 
national trusts, and cartels. The congress 
even produced a United States of Europe 
flag! Representatives of all Continental 
rations except Lithuania participated. 

Seipel pleaded with the peoples of 
Europe ‘“‘to think and feel European.”’ 
Other orators joined in expressions of 
friendship and approval for world organi- 
zations based on world nucleuses—Pan- 
American, Pan-Islam, Pan-Asia. One said: 
‘‘Pan-Europe’s natural development is 
that of the European peoples into great na- 
tional states. When opponents ask against 
whom the movement is directed, we an- 
<wer, nobody. We are working for all 
against none. We want to remove the dis- 
astrous division of Europe. We maintain 
that Pan-Europe already exists. Economic 
cartels, trusts in iron, steel, coal, wool, cot- 
ton, and the like, are nothing more than a 
realization of economical Pan-Europeanism 
and interests by certain groups of capital- 
ists. Now we want to make Pan-Europe 
not only in an economic sense but in every 
sense and for us all. Only by this will 
Europe be saved from catastrophe.” 


Union for Survival 


It was Herr Wirth who pointed out, 
though it is not true yet, that America does 
not think in terms of Germany, France or 
Austria. ‘It thinks of Europe as an en- 
tity,” he said. He added that if Europe 
wished to survive in face of the competi- 
tion of America it must unite. 

Politis said that the Pan-American Union 
was rapidly following the natural course of 
world organization by groups and zones. 
He said that every conflict between Ameri- 
can nations at the League diminished the 
prestige of the League by revealing its im- 
intervene wisely in Pan- 
American affairs. He even went so far as 
to say that he foresaw a federated Europe 
settling European questions at home, leav- 
ing the League of Nations as a real league 
of continents 

Count Kalergi, the prime mover in the 
Pan-Europe Congress idea, asserted that 
a cataclysm would descend on Europe if, 
unlike the rest of the world, it failed to 
hake off the nineteenth-century psy- 
chology in the face of the advances in tech- 
nical development. Communications, he 


potence to 


1id, made Europe smaller than ever. The 
need of mass production demanded larger 
economic fields while small units led only to 
further armament production. 
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A memorandum from an old friend of 
mine who has retired after a long career in 
the service of one of the great powers recog- 
nizes the change in the European psy- 
chology so ardently advocated by the Pan- 
Europe movement. 

He says: ‘‘ At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the nations of Europe were 
materially more than ready for war; they 
were not at all ready for it psychologically. 
The military machines were prepared, not 
the peoples. Even the budgets of the coun- 
tries of smal! size and of democratic gov- 
ernment were overloaded with military 
expense. Neutral countries that were 
guaranteed like Relgium nevertheless were 
armed to the teeth.” 


The Indigestible Peace Pudding 


‘*But on the other side, the long peace 
had created a psychology of peace. The 
Hague and politics, philosophy and arts, all 
preached the end of war. Two Balkan Wars 
were snuffed out. ‘War has been localized,’ 
said everyone, rubbing the hands. Then 
came the awakening of 1914. But not until 
the end of 1914 had the psychology of war 
been established; it was not until 1917 
that it became world-wide, in spite of the 
lassitude of war and of peace aspirations. 
The tentatives of the Pope, of Wilson and 
of others were thrown over. The psy- 
chology of war was then established and has 
not yet gone. The peace was written with 
that psychology. Even the League was 
created as a war-control device and per- 
petuated the psychology of war. Internal 
war went on in Russia, Italy, Germany. 

“The peace consolidated all the old in- 
cendiary forces for war and created new 
ones. New frontiers satisfied no one and as 
Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State of 
the Vatican, said, ‘Even the victors suffer 
indigestion.’ The Separatist movements in 
the Italian Tyrol, in White Poland, Alsace 
and in numerous other examples proved 
the justice of the cardinal’s quip. 

“This unsavory peace pudding, with its 
absurd map-making and its blank drafts on 
reparation debtors, gradually has been pro- 
ducing in Europe the conclusion that there 
are only two ways to deal with it. Gradu- 
ally the idea permeates that it may be dis- 
gorged by political methods which lead 
toward recommencing war, or digested, 
with great pain perhaps, by economic co- 
operation which at least leads toward some 
kind of federation, or even unity. In other 
words, the factors in the problem are two. 
One is international politics, which tends to 
start war again even when cloaked as peace 
efforts. It never ceases to recognize the 
presence of desire for revenge or the fact of 
a Europe politically divided and hateful. 
The other is economic need. It struggles 
with the first. It concerns itself with co- 
ordination of European resources and ef- 
forts. And unlike the political factor, it 
crosses boundaries, expands beyond artifi- 
cial map divisions and becomes interna- 
tional. It is the one force in Europe which, 
as you have written, is weaving the psy- 
chology of peace. On the whole, the po- 
litical method of attempting peace is 
controlled by timid old men afraid of their 
parliaments, still carrying the psychology 
of war; the economic method is in the 
hands of the producers and of a newer gen- 
eration.” 

The first method—even that of such 
agencies as the political end of the League 
of Nations—-has either failed, messed the 
dish or worked itself out of its function, as 
in the case of Locarno and the admission of 
Germany at Geneva. The second method — 
the economic, leading toward Pan-Europe, 
toward cqperation, international com- 
munity interests and perhaps ultimately 
to a United States of Europe-—has just 
begun. 

That is what the American in Europe 
today discerns if he looks far and listens 
without prejudice, and if he sniffs for dis- 
tant prophetic odors coming down the wind. 

The Day of the Money Lenders in Europe, 
which was reported for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post in 1925, has not come to an 
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end; but the day of European cartels, 
trusts, consolidations and international 
economic unity is just beginning, and no 
matter how far away it may be, it points 
to the day of a United States of Europe. 

No success has attended political inter- 
nationalism. Every opportunity awaits 
economic internationalism. 

It is not the absence of war which makes 
peace; it is the practices of peace. 

There is plenty of cynicism, particularly 
in official and political Europe, about those 
practices of peace whicn take the form of 
international economic coéperation, and 
particularly plenty of scoffing at the idea 
that, on the soil of zone coéperation, new 
federations like a United States of Europe 
may grow. But this year’s crop of at- 
tempts to gain federated action, leaping 
national boundaries, is not lacking in im- 
pressiveness. 

As one German industrialist said: he 
attempt to establish larger units of eco- 
nomic effort than national units may not 
have reorganized Europe, but it indicates 
a hope to do s# of a fever temperature at a 
time when political methods are still in a 
chill.” 

One who has had long experience in the 
economic section of a great Foreign Office 
said of this: ‘“‘Oh, yes. But suppose that 
economic prosperity is established by this 
method of creating a Pan-Europe, would 
the old hates rise again or would they be 
stifled by the liens established somewhat 
solidly by international economic organiza- 
tion? Well, that is the question!” 

Of course, the answer is obvious — politi- 
cal methods fail in any case. The last hope 
is to seize every opportunity for economic 
coéperation. 

Fail or not, it is the one method left to 
weave permanent peace in Europe, to build 
a power of international industry, produc- 
tion and finance which could tell the pol- 
iticians to take their hands off and let peace 
grow naturally without spankings wr pet- 
tings. The United States of Europe, if it is 
built, will be built not by public talk but 
by private action. 

This private action is less whipped into 
being by such propaganda and programs as 
came forth from the Pan-Europe Congress 
in Vienna than brought into being spon- 
taneously by economic facts. 


on 
a 


Europe of Tomorrow 


Says Europe Nouvelle of the founda- 
tion of one of these international cartels: 
“Doubtless it is brought into action prin- 
cipally to conciliate a number of private 
interests and to avoid ruinous competition. 
The adjustment of the industry to the 
needs of the international situation has be- 
come inevitable. The elimination of enter- 
prises of the least use or the least favored 
by the economic facts results after struggles 
and convulsions which have not been with- 
out danger to peace. The organization of 
industries substitutes for this cutthroat 
competition a voluntary and peaceful ar- 
rangement. In the second place, one sres 
in it one of the conditions of commercial 
accords necessary to the reconstruction of 
Europe.” 

The editorial goes on to say that there 
are two dangers. The first is that there may 
be cause for conflict between European and 
American economic blocs or between Con- 
tinental and British economic blocs. The 
second is quite different. Although some of 
the custom and tariff barriers between the 
countries in the deal may be softened and 
“there may be accomplished in reality the 
constitution of that unity of European 
economy toward which the League of Na- 
tions now gives such effort,’’ nevertheless 
consumers and presumably industrial work- 
ers may suffer. But with some enthusiasm 
the editorial points out the numerous moves 
for international consolidations, and ex- 
claims, ‘‘Europe of tomorrow is being 
created under our eyes!” 

The list of efforts and achievements in 
forming European international combines 
extends every day. No doubt the one of 
first magnitude is that of steel, concluded 
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among producers in Germany, France, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg at the end of Sep 


tember, into which Great Britain may 
ultimately be drawn. No doubt this steel 
agreement had some political aid. Briand 


and Stresemann more or less recognized its 
value as an aid to drawing France and 
Germany nearer together. No doubt at 
first, in any case, the steel cartel will not be 
used to invite a trade war with British or 
American interests. No doubt the agree 
ment will be used to preserve Continental 
markets for Continental producers. Either 
the central nations, such as Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary and Poland, will be 
drawn into the pool or will form one of their 
own for the same purposes. These four 
countries produce nearly one-tenth of the 
steel of the Occidental countries, according 
to the Neue Freie Presse. 


International Combines 


The steel agreement, however, is only one 
of many of Europe’s brand-new interna- 
tional trusts in the making. One reads of 
one in xlue, another in incandescent man- 
tles. There is word of a benzol union in- 
cluding France, Germany, Great Britain 
and Beigium. The bottle industry has a 
new international organization. There is in 
process of forming a syndicate of wire pro- 
ducers of Belgium, Germany, Holland and 
France. This combine, it is said, is to be 
active in striving to obtain not only home 
markets but foreign markets as well. The 
potash industry is another Franco-German 
agreement. Steel rails are subject to an 
international convention. Enamel-ware 
manufacturers of Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland have combined in a 
cartel. Last October conferences were held 
in England between German and British 
industrialists looking toward combines in 
chemicals, dyes and electrical goods. In 
Paris one hears of new international cartels 
dealing with potash, coal, aluminum and 
various chemical products. As if to follow 
this long list with the offer of financing 
service, there appear various proposals for 
a huge international banking combine, pre- 
sumably to extend large credit on long 
terms. 

It cannot be said that the idea of a 
United States of Europe has permeated the 
peoples of Europe. It has not. But it is 
spreading about and one finds it in many 
It cannot be said that the impulse 
formed by 

over-the- 


corners. 
of economic expediency has 
international syndicates and 
boundaries consolidations even the shadow 
of a United States of Europe. There are 
obstacles in the way. No one de’ ‘es them. 
An ex-premier of one of the great powers 
said the other day behind his closed doors: 
“We do not care whether Germany takes 
the lead in this organization orgy. They 
have a thirst for consolidations and are 
skilled in it. But the old political forces 
still hold sway. Race is the strongest loy- 
alty in the world, and the German may be 
relied upon to overeat his dish. You will 
see. There are other old stand-bys in this 
game more valuable than mere business 
In the end, racial and not 


organization. 
business considerations will tip the scales.’ 

We wonder. 

Looking about at this present trend in 
Europe, we may wonder at some of the 
forces of organization which are at work. 
We may hear the German industrialists, 
with grunts and sniffs, bewail the fact that 
one reason they did not get the British steel 
industry into the international steel pool 
was that the British industry, as the British 
themselves are frank enough to say, was 
not well enough organized within to act to- 
gether in joining with interests outside their 
own nation. 

One of these Germans exclaims: ‘‘ That 
is the trouble! Whenever we, who are 
every day organizing in larger and larger 
units, in our shipping, in our banking, in 
our industries, go outside to make an inter- 
national agreement or syndicate or combine 
we must take a broom and dust pan to find 
a few men who can speak for their national 
industry.” 
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Then again, there is the obstacle of un- 
stabilized currencies. Trade barriers will 
not come down, and ideal conditions for 
economic unions of any kind in Europe will 
not be set up until the French frane and 
other currencies are stabilized as the Bel- 
gian franc has just been stabilized; until, 
indeed, dumping from countries of depre- 
ciated and wabbling currencies to those of 
stabilized currencies no longer is possible. 

But the reasons for coéperation between 
the nations of Europe become clearer and 
clearer every day to the peoples of Europe. 
Even after Locarno has been taken into the 
League’s show window, the way to peace 
and to national federation of geographical 
and economic groups is not by the political 
method. 

If there ever comes a United States of 
Europe -a real United States of Europe 





and not a covert political machine bent or 
getting its creditors into its sr arls and tan 
gles—it will be a United States of Europe 
founded upon social willingness and eco 
nomic expediency. 

The part of the League of Nations whict 
deals with social willingness and economic 
expediency should ask that part which deals 
with politics to put down the telephone and 
leave the office and move across the street 
and do its best on its own responsibility 

After all, it is the go and come, the give 
and take, of the business man and banker 
and industrialist and the worker and the 
people, and not that of the politician, whic! 
will make war forgettable because peace 
becomes memorable. 

If there should be built that kind of a 
United States of Europe 

We do not care. We would be glad 
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The holdings of the late Hugo Stinnes are 
not comparable. He bought the control of 
rather more than 1000 odds and ends of com- 
panies, few of which had any relation to one 
another. He bought almost everything that 
was for sale, and he used little real money 
He died before real money again came into 
fashion. Neither he nor anyone else could 
have held, much less managed, such an in- 
dustrial museum, even if working capital 
had been available. It was left to his sons to 
e the parts disintegrate. The Ford indus- 
tries are very different. When the Fords 
buy, they buy outright, and they never buy 
anything which they do not need. Their 
whole accumulation has been made in 
twenty-three years, but it has been made 
step by step and brick by brick, so that, al- 
though today their holdings cover half a 
hundred separate branches of industry, in- 
cluding shipping, railroading, coal and iron 
mining, lumbering, farming, glassmaking, 
spinning and weaving, and all stages of 
smelting and metal working, yetall of these 
activities fit together as a part of the making 
of internal-combustion motors and the ve- 
hicles in which those motors may be used 
that is, automobiles, tractors, trucks and 
airplanes. No step has ever been taken 
without ample money being in hand to see 
it through. And as for size, the entirety 
of the Stinnes holdings could have een 
bought by the Fords at almost any time 
during the past half dozen years out of cur- 
rent cash without making much of a dent. 
The magnitude of the Ford interests is 
to an outsider quite incomprehensible, even 
appalling. The company is not in any one 
place. Its products are not completely 
made in any one place. Branches which 
assemble or manufacture are strewn not 
only all over the United States but all over 
the world. Completely — self-contained 
plants operate in Canada and in the British 
Isles. During every minute of the day a 
car is being assembled somewhere on earth. 
No one man has ever seen all of the Ford 
interests, and it is doubtf::] if any man could 
see them in their entirety in less than a year 
of unremitting travel. The direct pay roll 
includes about 200,000 people. The service 
stations and dealers employ about 200,000 
more; while the purchases, it is calculated, 
account for at least another 200,000 wage 


arners. 


Breasting the Stream 


This gives a notion of the size of the job; 
hut it is not the size of the job that is most 
prominent in the eyes of the public, but the 
character and personality which Henry 
Ford has put into it. He has always 
breasted the stream. The old industrial 
thought was that wages ought to be low, 
prices high, and hours long. He, on the 
contrary, has made wages high, prices low, 
and hours short. More than ten years ago, 
he put in the five-dollar-a-day minimum 
wage, when half that sum was considered 


to be a good wage. Since then he has ad- 
vanced the n 


: } } " 


nimum to six dollars, and 


now has practically abandoned all thought 
of minimum wages. He has had the eight- 
hour day in force for years, and now he 
has the five-day, or forty-hour, week. He 
has never had labor trouble of any kind, 
and the labor unions have never been able 
to fix their maximums anywhere near his 
minimums. He has held that profits are 
not something to be striven for, but are 
incidents of good work and are important 
only because they provide the wherewithal 
to permit the rs ee to give greater 
service. The public, he holds, provides the 
funds, and therefore the duty is tothe public 


Trial and Error 


Holding all these views which were once 
considered revolutionary, he has entirely 
financed out of profits and he owes same 
to no man. The management is as self 
contained as the finance. Every supe 
tendent, every manager, every man in au- 
thority in the company has come in through 
the employment gate and worked up from 
the machine. The men who today have the 
largest authority are those who helped 
Henry Ford build his first automobiles 
The whole far-flung institution bears the 
impress of the personality of one man. It 
would seem impossible that any man could 
step into Henry Ford’s shoes. It is impos- 
sible. That may be taken for granted. 

But that anyone should step into his 
shoes is no longer of importance. Mr. Ford 
never puts a new plan into effect until 
after a long, thorough, and patient test. In 
his business he never jumps at conclusions. 
He follows in business the same empirical 
method which Mr. Edison follows in his 
laboratories— the method of trial and error 
Naturally, he has wanted his son to succeed 
him. 

But his desire would not have caused 
him to make his son his successor as a 
matter of course. He has tried him out, and 
as a result for the past seven years Edsel 
Ford has been the directing head of the 
whole enterprise and Henry Ford has been 
solely in an advisory capacity, and for sev- 
eral years he has not even been on the pay 
roll of the Ford Motor Company. Edsel 
Ford has been president in fact as well 
in name since 1919. He became secretary 
vf the company in 1915 and treasurer in 
1920. He holds the principal offices in the 
company. The sole authority of manage- 
ment is vested in him. The question as to 
who will succeed Henry Ford is academic 

The management of large affairs is not a 
new experience for Edsel Ford. Since 1912 
he has been working in the company. For 
fourteen years he has been intimately con 
nected with every detail of management as 
his father’s chief, and often his only con- 
fidant. The relationship between Henry 
Ford and his son is closer than can easily 
be comprehended, but at the same time the 
personalities have not merged. The per- 
and the manner of thought of the 
very different, and Henry 





sonalities 
two men are 
Ford has pursued exactly the same cours¢ 
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in the training of his son as he has in the 
training of the large number of capable men 
who assist in the management of the com- 
pany. This method, in « word, is to throw 
a man in to sink or swim, and not to pull 
him out unless he is going down for the 
third time. In talking over these methods 
with me, Edsel said: 

‘Father seems to know in advance how 
things are going to turn out, but he just 
waits and does not say a word, hoping that 
the man will discover his own mistake. If 
the man does not discover that he has 
made a mistake, father steps in and sets 
things right before too much damage has 
been done. That is what he has done with 
me,’’ he added with a laugh, ‘and I only 
hope that I can make all of my big mistakes 
while he is still here to show them to me.” 

hat is the approach of Edsel Ford to his 
job. It is primarily the approach of mod- 
esty, but it is the modesty of accomplish- 
ment and not of ineffectuality. It is much 
the same approach that Henry Ford has. 
You can never get Henry Ford to admit 
that he has done anything or that anything 
has been hard to do, and Edsel Ford has 
been brought up in this atmosphere. He is 
not a rich man’s son suddenly brought into 
a business. He was born in 1893, while his 
father was employed by the Detroit Edison 
Company and worked nights in their little 
house on Bagley Avenue, Detroit, devising 
his first horseless carriage. Henry Ford was 
a workingman, and out of his wages of fif- 
teen dollars a week had to come the mate- 
rials and the tools to carry on with his in- 
vention. The family lived within its means 
and there were no servants and no luxuries. 

“Of course I do not remember the first 
automobile that my father made,” said 
Edsel Ford, ‘‘for he got it running to his 
satisfaction the year after I was born, and 
sold it two years later. But I do well re- 
member that the mayor of Detroit came 
to see the first, or more likely the second, 
machine, because I was standing at the 
window watching for him to come, and it 
must have been around election time, for 
we had a picture of him in the window. 

‘‘Neither do I remember much about 
the Detroit Automobile Company, which 
later became the Cadillac Company, and 
of which my father was the chief engineer 
from August, 1899, to March, 1902, but I 
well know the one-story brick shop at 81 
Park Place, where my father set up for 
himself to experiment and to build racing 
cars. There he built the 999, which Barney 
Oldfield drove. It was an eighty-horse- 
power, four-cylinder machine. We still 
have it, and I have driven it, although never 
at full speed, for nobody knows just how 
fast it can go, and compared with its roar 
an airplane engine just purrs. I watched 
that machine through its whole building. 
On its success hung my father’s future as a 
maker of automobiles, although I did not 
know this at the time. I only knew that he 
and Tom Cooper worked on it day and 
night and that it was the thing principally 
talked about in our house.” 


Raw Material for Business 


“Then came the carpenter shop on Mack 
Avenue, where the Ford Motor Company 
was born and where it began to manufac- 
ture. This'was in 1903, and I was ten years 
old. Since then I have always been in and 
about the company and, in fact, have 
grown up with it. I went to public school 
and then to the Detroit University School, 
which is in the nature of a high school. I 
left there in 1912, 
**My father was well able to send me to 

re. I suppose really that he was a rich 
man, for he let me do about as I pleased. 
What I pleased to do was to buy every kind 
that came out. They 
have cost a good deal of money, but 
money for purposes outside of the business 

a subject that our family never talks 
As far as I know, my father never 
even thinks of money excepting as a busi- 
ness supply like steel or copper. 

‘| wanted to go into business and not, as 
it seemed then, to waste time at 
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college. I had my own way, and I think it 
was a mistake, for whatever else college 
may or may not do, it helps one to meet 
a great many different kinds of people and 
also it helps one to get more enjoyment out 
of life. I hope that my own boys will go to 
college. 

“In 1912, when I joined the company, it 
had just moved out to Highland Park from 
the Piquette Avenue plant. Model T, which 
is the present Ford modei, nad been put out 
four years before, and more than 10,000 
had been produced. By 1912 this had 
jumped to more than 70,000, which we all 
thought was a very big production. It was 
about then that people definitely decided 
that the country was saturated with auto- 
mobiles.” 


Divided Responsibility 


The great growth of the company has 
thus taken place since Edsel Ford has been 
familiar with its workings and has been with 
his father in the management. The men 
who have been with the company for a long 
time and who have known him since he was 
a boy call him by his first name and he 
calls them by their first names. No one 
in the business ever calls Henry Ford by 
his first name. This does not mean that 
Edsel Ford is a handshaker or a hail fellow 
well met. He is inclined to be reserved with 
people whom he does not know. This is 
not a false reserve, but a measure of pro- 
tection forced by circumstances, because 
about nine out of every ten people that he 
meets eventually want him to buy some- 
thing or to give them something. And in 
addition to this, he has a reluctance which 
almost amounts to a horror of being ex- 
ploited as any sort of superman merely by 
virtue of his position. He would actually 
rather have his ability underrated than 
overrated. As he said: 

“It will be time enough for me to talk 
when I have done something that is worth 
talking about. But for the present I want 
to have my own life. Really the only thing 
that I am afraid of in this business is that 
it may take me too much away from my 
family. My father has managed not to let 
it take his life, but then I do not know that 
I shall be able to control my time as well 
as he does. He finds the leisure for a great 
many things other than business, but he 
has had years to work out his system. 

“You asked me whether I had any fear 
of the business growing too large to handle 
or of money becoming a burden. I do not 
see how the business can become too large 
to manage. Of course, even a small busi- 
ness would be too large for one man to 
manage alone, but our plan is to put the 
full responsibility for each division upon 
some man and then check his results. Since 
we do not go in for titles, and try to move 
men around so that they will know all the 
branches of the business, it is easy to find 
people either to develop any line we go into 
or to look over any section which is not 
going as it should. 

“The policy of never considering that 
anything is being done well enous keeps 
men on their toes. A,man who is not afraid 
to take responsibility can learn to do al- 
most anything. We try to take away the 
natural fear of responsibility by never being 
very quick to penalize errors. We do not 
pretend to pick men, but we rather let 
them pick themselves. A man who inclines 
to priding himself on his ability, instead of 
looking ahead to see what else he can do, is 
not apt to get very far with us. We havea 
constantly growing body of men who are 
able to turn their hands to almost any- 
thing, and so we do not have a problem of 
management. We think of management as 
trying to do the right thing in the best way, 
and on this basis size is not of great con- 
sequence. 

** And as for money being a burden, that 
is something I do not understand. Money 
is just as much of a burden as ariyone lets 
it be, and I have a notion that those who 
complain of the burden find their chief 
amusement in complaining. I know men 


who say that they are living simply who 
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actually have built up so elaborate a scale 
of living that it would seem to be a test of 
endurance just for them to keep up with 
their affairs. But no one compels these men 
to live as they do. They do it from choice. 
There is no more reason why a man should 
be burdened with money than burdened 
with food or clothes. 

““We have never had more money than 
we needed for the business. We now pro- 
duce only about one-half of the materials 
that go into the making of the car, and 
we use a great deal of some materials of 
which we do not control the source of our 
supply, as, for instance, copper and rubber. 
We like to have enough money on hand so 
that if some supply is being curtailed we 
can buy a source of that supply. We have 
done this with timber and coal and irsn and 
some other raw materials, and we shall con- 
tinue the same policy. I think that money 
earned in a business should be returned to 
the business, but not just for the sake of re- 
turning it, for unless there is a good reason 
for putting back the money, it is only so 
much money wasted. A good reason is 
something which tends toward making the 
product better or which insures against 
having prices raised by some outside source. 
We are committed to a policy of low prices 
to our consumers and high wages to our 
employes. That we hold to be our highest 
service, and it demands that we cortinually 
keep spending money to improve processes 
and sources. 

“If the business should not require the 
money it earns, then there are no end of 
directions in which it could be put to work 
helping people to help themselves. It would 
be worth hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
millions to get rid forever of any one of a 
dozen common diseases. And that is men- 
tioning only one line of research. Money 
cannot be a burden unless one elects it 
to be.” 

Edsel Ford, it may be gathered, is not 
one of those sad young men in mental sack- 
cloth and ashes over the condition of the 
world. He does not view his responsibilities 
with so intent a seriousness as to get lost in 
the seriousness and forget about the real 
responsibilities. He leads a perfectly nor- 
mal life and out of it he seems to extract 
more than a normal amount of fun. Henry 
Ford has an office, but he never uses it, 
preferring to drop into other people’s offices, 
and he has no office hours. 

He seldom reads a letter and never per- 
sonally answers one. He not only has no 
regular duties of any kind but also he goes 
and comes exactly as he pleases and thus 
keeps himself free from all detail. 


A Family Man 


Edsel Ford is more regular. He has an 
unpretentious office at the Highland Park 
plant, furnished in plain oak. In this office 
he spends about two hours a day on three 
days of the week. Most of the time he is, 
like his father, in the offices of others—at 
Highland Park, Dearborn or Fordson. It 
is in the nature of a principle with the 
company that a manager should not make 
much use of a desk—he is supposed to be 
out seeing things. Edsel Ford is in the 
drafting rooms a good deal, but he is not 
a busy, bustling executive snapping out 
orders. That sort of executive works only 
in the movies. 

A man of larger affairs must keep away 
from his business a good deal, else he loses 
his perspective. Edsel Ford leaves his office 
or he leaves Detroit whenever he feels like 
it, and travels considerably. His wife al- 
ways travels with him. They were married 
ten years ago, and Mrs. Ford was Miss 
Clay, the niece of a Detroit merchant. 
They have four children—Henry Ford, 
Second, who is nine; Benson Ford, who is 
seven; Josephine Clay Ford, who is three; 
and William Ford, who is not quite two. 
They have three houses—a house in De- 
troit, which will shortly be vacated for a 
new one now being built; a camp ina tract 
of some 3000 acres about forty miles from 
Detroit; and a summer home at Seal Har- 
bor, Maine. 
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These houses are all large and very well 
managed, and also they are well decorated, 
for both Mr. and Mrs. Ford have an eye 
for line and color. The camp is furnished 
throughout with Americana, of which Mr. 
Ford is a collector—on a small scale as com- 
pared with his father. None of these 
houses is designed as a show place or man- 
aged as a show place. Neither Henry Ford 
nor Edsel Ford makes any pretense of ap- 
pearing frugal. They buy whatever they 
want and can use, but only what they can 
use. For instance, the Seal Harber site is 
one of the best on the Maine coast and a 
quite ideal place to set up an immense 
Norman castle, but Edsel Ford wanted a 
house to live in and not a castle to look at, 
so he built a house only large enough for his 
family and a reasonable number of guests. 
He built it out of local stone and with as 
much local labor as could be marshaled. 


Under His Thumb 


He spends a large amount of money in 
the course of a year, but not a penny goes 
for ostentation. Neither he nor Mrs. Ford 
cares for jewelry, so they buy very little. 
When he went in for riding, he did not set 
up a stable, but instead bought two very 
good Irish hunters. He has a schooner 
yacht, but it is not the largest and most 
elaborate yacht he could buy; it is just one 
that the family can have a good time on. 
When he established his farm he had to 
have a herd for the needs of the household, 
but he has not bought beyond those needs. 
He is interested in painting and is one of 
the art commissioners of Detroit. When he 
was last abroad he spent ten days in the 
Florence art galleries with the director of 
the Detroit Museum. He buys a consider- 
able number of paintings, but he does not 
pay record prices or compete at public auc- 
tions. He buys some of the canvases for 
himself and hangs them in his houses be- 
cause he likes them. He has not and does 
not intend to establish a private art gal- 
lery. Others of his purchases go to the 
Detroit Museum. He does likewise with 
books. He buys the books he wants to read 
and in the editions that best please him. 
He is not an art collector or a book collec- 
tor. In short, he leads a normal existence, 
spending only that portion of his income 
which is convenient for him to spend in or- 
der to be comfortable and enjoy himself. 

He is out-of-doors a fair part of each day. 
He likes automobiles and has a great many 
of them. He used to go in for motorboat 
racing, driving his own boat, but he hurt 
his back and had to give that up. In sum- 
mer he rides, sails, plays tennis and golfs 
He is a fair tennis player, and in golf aver- 
ages about ninety. He has a large number 
of friends, but he avoids the formal sort of 
entertainment which goes by the name of 
society, because he finds it burdensome 
He dresses well but quietly, and keer . him- 
self in splendid physical trim, just as does 
his father. He is slight but wiry. Henry 
Ford is very strong and wiry, and, although 
Edsel Ford is shorter, he has exactly the 
same features, head shape, and general 
physical make-up as his father. This like- 
ness is not at first so apparent, because 
Henry Ford’s face is heavily lined. 

“‘How much of the great sweep of this 
industry are you in touch with?” I asked 

“T think I am in touch with all of it,”’ he 
answered. ‘‘I have been here while it was 
growing. I do not know the manufactur- 
ing end so well as I know the commercial 
end, but I think I can judge design, for on 
that I have had !ong experience. But I can 
only judge. I do not seem able to origi- 
nate in an instant the way my father does, 
but still I never knew anyone else who 
could do that either. 

“Neither have I worked out for myself 
a business philosophy, but it is difficult to 
see how it would differ materially from that 
of my father. On some puints there can be 
no discussion. We must pay high wages 
and sell at low prices. It is impossible to 
say how high wages may eventually go or 
how low prices may be, because wages and 
prices as expressed in dollars do not mean 








anything unless we know the purchasing 
power of money. But wages ought to 
increase substantially in purchasing power, 
although it does not seem likely that we 
shall ever again be able to double money 
; wages as we practically did in 1914, when 
we put in the five dollars a day minimum 
wage. Nor would it be desirable to do that 
again, for we have found that when we make 
a flat increase in wages the storekeepers 
and landlords run up the prices on our men 











| Our increases will be gradual and on the 
j basis of the individual. 
\ “*Such of our products as are sold on the 
i\ price basis can and will be sold for steadily 


less purchasing power than it takes to buy 
them today. No one knows or can know 
how long this can continue, because no one 
today knows much about manufacturing 
as compared with what we shall some day 
know. It is only necessary to compare 
today with twenty years ago to realize 
that. 

“Consumption is just as important as 
production, and it was to stimulate con- 
sumption that we started the five-day week. 
' it is out of the question to gain a balance 
| between consumption and production with- 
| out providing leisure in which to improve 

the material standards of living. I regard 
the five-day week as a necessity, just as the 
eight-hour day was a necessity. Of course 
as much, if not more, must be produced in 
five days as in six, but if management ap- 
plies itself to the task, that can be brought 
| about. Merely cutting down working time 
| and production would only have the effect 
of raising prices and decreasing consump- 
tion. 

“Providing more goods for the world to 
consume may or may not be a public serv- 
It may be that people would be hap- 
pier if they had less, but there is nothing 
as yet to show that such would be the case. 
Poverty may have its satisfactions, but it is 
scarcely fitting for those who are not poor 
to try to point them out. This really gets 
back to the notion that money is a burden, 
and to this, as I have before said, I cannot 

; subscribe. 

“The foundation of our manufacturing 
policy is making one thing, and making it 
as well as we know how. Making it as well 
as we know how involves a continuous 
policy of improvement in design or methods 
of manufacture. That has always been our 
policy and will continue to be our policy.” 


ice, 


The Ford Trade School 


‘“‘A large business has the facilities to do 
many things which a smaller business can- 
not do. The old apprentice system was 
very useful in training boys and young men, 
but it does not fit into modern industry 
and therefore it would seem logical that a 
big business should, in addition to its other 
functions, be a kind of university of experi- 
ence and should afford instruction as well 
as employment. That is something on 
which I have spent a good deal of time, and 
we have today in the business about 2400 
students who have come to us from every 
country in the world. Of these, 1400 are in 
the trade school. This is a school for boys 
whose parents are dead or so incapacitated 
that the boys would have to take the first 
job offered and perhaps never have the 
chance to learn enough to earn a good liv- 
ing. The trade school has been going on 
for some years and we look to it to provide 
men for the future. Some of its graduates 
are already getting up in the management. 

“The school is not a charity. The boys 
spend part of their time in the classrooms 
and part of their time in a shop making 
automobile parts. In the making of parts 
and tools they get practical experience, and 
since they make useful things, the company 
is able to buy their production, and thus 
they can earn wages larger than,they could 
get in a job which would give them no edu- 
cation. The plan seems to be as good for 
them as it is for us. Following the same 
thought of providing for young men who 
might otherwise simply go on the streets, 
we are taking on a larger number than usual 
of boys between seventeen and twenty-one 








They very rapidly learn to earn men’s 
wages. You know there is something wrong 
with employment that does not raise self 
respect and ambition. 

“You asked me about the airplanes we 
are building. We are in the air because we 
have the facilities for manufacturing any 
kind of motor, and the heart of the airplan« 
is the motor. It is not a new interest with us 
at all. We made our first airplane away back 
in 1908. It was a small monoplane, and we 
put into it an ordinary Model T engine, 
bored full of holes to make it lighter. The 
thing did leave the ground, and probably 
it is Just as well that it did not get too far 
from the ground, for it might have fallen 
and killedsomeone. It finally landed against 
a fence of the flying field and that was the 
end of the experiment. But we all had a 
good time! 

“Now we are merely experimenting. We 
do not need the air lines that we have es- 
tablished, but unless we take observations 
on performance we cannot have the right 
building data. We shall go into production 
only when we know what we are doing. 
Our present commercial products are large 
planes, but we have buiit one small plane 
which is very satisfactory and could be 
made quite cheaply. But it will hold only 
the pilot, and for the present, at least, it is 
not a practical plane to make, for the man- 
agement of an airplane needs more skill 
and experience than the average man is 
likely to acquire. Driving a plane’ is not 
yet nearly so simple as driving an auto- 
mobile and must be in charge of a profes- 
sional pilot.” 


The Best Man for the Place 


That is Edsel Ford. A question still re- 
mains. If an impartial man were to go 
through the entire personnel of the Ford 
organization, would he pick Edsel Ford to 
head it? That is a question which might 
be asked about anyone in any position and 
could never be answered about anyone. An 
answer is worth its face value and no more. 
Nevertheless, I asked this question of a man 
who worked for many years with Henry 
and Edsel Ford, who knows them both well, 
and who also knows every other leader in 
the company. He answered unhesitatingly: 

‘Yes, Edsel Ford knows more about the 
business than any man excepting his father. 
The present business is a joint product, al- 
though you would not get Edsel Ford to 
admit that. The two men consult on every 
point of importance, and no one knows 
whose view it is that is followed. The 
finances are managed entirely by Edsel, 
and he has had a great deal to do with the 
coérdination of supplies and the saving of 
time in the cycle of production. It may be 
that Edsel and his father sometimes dis- 
agree. It is unthinkable that they should 
not, but if they do disagree, no one ever 
knows on what they differ, for on all poli- 
cies they act as one. 

**People seem to think that management 
is new with Edsel Ford. He has been man 
aging for ten years or more. During the 
war he was in sole charge of pushing through 
the making of eagle boats, Liberty motors 
and caissons, while his father was working 
on designs and means of production. The 
record shows that he got results. The com- 
pany could scarcely have spared him during 
the war, but it would have spared him to 
enlist had not the War Department de 
clared its intention of returning him to his 
job with the rank of major if he did enlist 
He was not enough of a hypocrite to con- 
sent to wear a uniform in his own office.” 

As to the long future. ‘‘No one knows 
anything about that,’ answered Edsel 
Ford thoughtfully. ‘‘I have three boys. 
Perhaps one of them will prove able to 
manage the business, but if none of them 
does, then someone else will be found who 
can. As long as the business is useful some- 
one will be capable of making it go. If the 
time should come when the product of the 
business is not useful, then it would pass 
away just as so many things have passed. 
One need not worry a great deal about the 
future.” 
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Then see the nearest Fiint dealer and try 
out the car of your choice to confirm all 
you have been told. 
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land and sea, but right now I do not re- 
member much very cold weather accom- 
panied by ice, snow and midnight days in 
the Scriptures. Certainly the Adam and 
Abraham of the Eskimos are not men- 
tioned. No telling; they may not have 
existed so early as that. They may be the 
stunted descendants of the Gentiles who 
were driven out of warmer lands in search 
of religious liberty. 

However that may be, one afternoon a 
pleasant lady called on me. Our conversa- 
tion was light and cheerful, she being an 
Episcopalian and modesty itself, spiritually 
speaking. But when she was taking her 
leave she asked if there was anything she 
could do for me. I was literally perishing 
by this time for a few Scriptures and I asked 
her if she would lend me a Bible. 

“Yes, indeed!”’ she gasped, giving me a 
startled glance, meaning that she had not 
known I was that bad off. Then she hurried 
out as if I had sent her to call the doctor. 
Presently she returned, bringing me a 
brand-new, limber-back Bible. 

I am not saying that it was not the Word of 
God, but it was the latest revised version. 
Maybe she thought I was intelligent, pro- 
gressive or something. But really I could 
not bear the thing. It was printed in para- 
graphs, like ordinary prose. Many passages 
in it had been changed and cluritied so that 
I missed the dearer old incantations of mys- 
tery they contained in my ragyed old Bible 
at home. 

Such things count in spiritual psychol- 
ogy. Religion is a sort of filial instinct we 
have, based upon our sense of .nortal weak- 
ness and fears. It is financed hy traditions 
and ideals of God set forth for the most 
part in the text of His Word. If you med- 
dle with the text, even to mend it, we old 
ones detect the difference. We smeil the 
rat of a modern scholar’s rational mind 
explaining away some of the supernatural 
significance of our Scriptures. We arrived 
by faith, not by rational processes, in the 
comforts of our religion. And it follows 
that some sort of spiritual violence is done 
to us when we are reduced to learning God 
again in a revised version of the history of 
Him and His instructions to us. It is all 
very well to accustom the younger genera- 
tion to this later text, because their spirit- 
ual powers have been reduced by the 
rational training they have received, but Ido 
think we who are older in the Word should 
be permitted to stick strictly to the original 
King James version, which, of course, was 
frightfully modern when it was first pub- 
lished; but it has a lot of queer places, 
contradictions in it, which afford excellent 
exercise for our old childish faith in the 
Lord, no matter what the Bible says. 

I was not to be outdone in this matter, 
once I had set my heart upon taking a 
desert-aged view of the mouthings of those 
elder prophets. The next day a fine old sea 
captain came in to pay his respects. We 
talked of ships and sails and life fifty years 
ago on the roaring main. I freshened up, as 
if he had been a strong salt wind blowing 
over me. He had a grand laugh, a raucous 
note in his voice, having been born in Scot- 
land. He walked with the rocking gait of a 
good old ship whose timbers have begun to 
creak, his joints corroded, I suppose, from 
having been exposed for so many years to 
salt-sea weather. He told of pirates and 
shipwrecks, mentioned God once or twice 
as if his particular Almighty had stirred 
mountain waves to try the faith of His 
mariners. 

Really, it could not have been so differ- 
ent from spending an hour with Frank R. 
Stockton in a gallant seafaring mood. 

He always came in bringing a great sheaf 
of flowers, and when he was ready to go he 
invariably asked me if there was anything 
else I wanted. As a rule I would say noth- 
ing else, only a few mure flo'vers and 


another rip-roaring sea tale at ‘onven- 
ience. But this time I surptise* hum. I 
asked him if he possessed a very »)d Bible. 





Continued from Page 28 


He dropped his eye as if I had asked him 
for a secret. 

“T want a mellow, yellow-leafed, old- 
fashioned Bible, one printed in little short 
verses, in which nothing has been done to 
clear up the mystery of the whale swallow- 
ing Jonah, and no scientific footnotes about 
how Jesus walked upon the waters,’’ I ex- 
plained. 

Yes, he remembered now that he had 
precisely that kind of Bible, he said, speak- 
ing slowly, as if he was searching mentally 
among his seafaring relics for this book. 
And as near as he could recollect, it was 
stillin good condition, although his mother 
had given it to him when he was a boy 
starting upon his first voyage as a sailor be- 
fore the mast. He gave me to understand, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that he had only 
used it in the gravest emergencies, when the 
topmast was broken, the rudder gone and 
nothing else could be done to save the ship. 

““We always made port then according 
to the Scriptures—limped in by faith,”’ he 
added, still grinning, but with a curious 
look of recollection, as if he had not thought 
of this circumstance for a very long time. 

After that I picked up all the ancient 
seas and lands as charted and laid off in 
the captain’s old Bible, saw them more 
clearly, as we do when time or space has 
been removed from between us and the 
meaning of the thing we look for. 


From this time forward I received from 
visiting friends few flowers and delicacies 
to eat, and more books to read. So long as 
they come bearing innocuous foods when 
you are ill, smooth your bed covers and lay 
a rose on your pillows, you are not doing so 
well. But when they leave off agreeing 
with whatever you say and begin to con- 
tribute hardy mental nourishment to your 
support, the indications are that you are 
convalescing. 

I took courage and began to read through 
that astonishingly diverse pile of books on 
the table beside my bed. One must not 
only have leisure, but a sense of leisure, to 
enjoy books. The mind must be elastic and 
cordial, not gnarled and bowed up by too 
many opinions and prejudices to defend. I 
was so relaxed physically that I had lost 
the personal animus of my own intellect 
toward other people’s views. I was very 
agreeable, reduced to a sort of childish lan- 
guor of the spirit which greatly resembled 
famished credulity lying upon its back. 
The impression I wish to convey is that my 
attitude toward this whirlwind library, 
blown in from so many sources, was friendly 
and unsuspicious. You get the wink of 
humor involved in the situation when I 
copy the titles of these books. They varied 
all the way from Froude’s lectures on the 
Life and Letters of Erasmus and Cellini’s 
Autobiography, to a sweet little volume of 
plays by James Barrie; various novels of 
the softer, more doubtful, substance of life, 
and three or four good ones. Two books 
came by mail; more of them later. I had 
no suspicions at the time. 

If these friends had brought strong liquors 
and laid loaded firearms beside my bed 
they could not have provided more fero- 
cious stimulation to my moral sense or 
furnished a more effective arsenal for arous- 
ing my somnambulent faculties. Within 
three weeks I was on my feet, not mended 
in health, but my loins girded up, virtu- 
ously speaking, ready to go forth and pot 
a primitive on sight. Never before have I 
experienced such a strong inclination to 
lead a movement in defense of my country. 
Traitors among us, masquerading as artists, 
cultural people, engaged in the nefarious 
business of destroying conscience and tne 
sense of moral values! 

This, in fact, was the sharpest corner I 
turned in the happy pilgrimage. I lost my 
singing mind and was never able, from that 
time, to recover the tune except in broken 
snatches. I was always on the alert, look- 
ing for one of these scamps of the fine arts. 
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Never once did I come to grips with one of 
them. My feeling is that they probably 
recognized me first and kept at a discreet 
mental! distance, not so much out of respect 
for my prejudices as on account of a sort of 
contempt such people would feel for an old 
obsolete verb in living who belonged to a 
vanishing order. 

But let that go for the present. I started 
off mildly enough on that course of reading 
with Froude’s Lectures on Erasmus. Lately 
someone has complained that too many of 
us are still living in the nineteenth century. 
His point is not well taken. He has prob- 
ably not considered what would happen if 
this whole generation of men and women 
were actually living consciously in the 
twentieth century. With all of us crowding 
that close to the front, I tremble to think 
what kind of history we might produce 
Fortunately the rudder of every age is 
hinged on behind. It consists of that slower 
moving mass of men that never want to 
catch up, but which controls the rocking, 
storm-tossed millions in front because it 
cannot be shaken off. For my part, I doubt 
if any man is properly balanced in his own 
times who does not spend much of his 
thinking and observing of life in the cen- 
turies behind him. 

Just so, I enjoyed traveling around with 
Erasmus through the various kingdoms of 
Europe a couple of evenings, long enough 
to read the book. But the trip I made with 
him covered that part of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when the yeast of men’s 
minds was rising again. Certain scholars 
were about to present the Bible in a freer 
translation of salvation to common men 
It was a serious time, lurid with vice, lead- 
ing to the flare of martyrs burning at the 
stake along the sky line of Christianity 
Like other religious people, I had never 
realized the humanness of the heroes who 
figured in it. I had the vaguest impression 
of Erasmus as a very dignified student, 
pious, and absorbed in the work of trans 
lating certain gospels, who quite by acci- 
dent escaped the martyr’s fate. But time 
can cast a very witty eye upon some of the 
gravest figures in history 

The man I discovered in this book was 
not the holy, learned gentleman of my 
reverent imagination. He was a thin little 
man, shabbily dressed, anxious to give him- 
self a few airs in honor of his learning, be- 
cause sut h learning was so rare, but a 
mendicant to the last, always beholden to 
the favor of kings and princes, bootlicking 
bishops for a pittance, courting fair ladies 
for a few crowns—an honorable scholar 
holding fast his integrity as a translator of 
the Scriptures, without, so far as I could 
discover, any real religious rel 
God. But for the sake of his honor as a 
medium through which the Word should be 
given to free men’s souls he suffered every 
privation. 

He was always starving for books in his 
complaints, afflicted with dysentery, call 
ing upon the great of this earth to take not 
of the pains in his bowels only because these 
pains kept him from his work. Therefore, 
would My Lord So-and-So spare him a cer 
tain sum with which to buy better wins 
and food. He complained of this indignity 
simply because it reflected upon the luster 
of learning. Still, he went on living by his 
wits, no compunctions for a few years of 
fast living in Paris, but covering that with 
well-told lies. 

What a rascal, scorning every hypocris) 
in the secret revelations he makes of him- 
self in letters to his friends, but sticking, 
with the dignity and righteousness of Moses 
picking out the Ten Commandments, when 
it came to the meaning of a word in the 
gospels he translated! 

He was the moral counterpart of the 
noble French lady who sold her virtue to 
many lovers to obtain the means with 
which she supported an invalid husband 
whom she adored. There is no logic in such 
a character, but logic is purely a mental 
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process, which has less to do with human 
conduct than we are willing to admit. 
The thing that astounded me about 
Erasmus was the way he could rise, with- 
out a single pious exclamation of self- 
consciousness, out of the coward and rascal 
he was and show the noblest appreciation 


| of the virtues which he lacked in other 


people. The interpretations he writes of 
the kings and great men of his times are 
more revealing and convincing than any 
historian ever gives. I am one of the few 
respectable women I ever heard of who en- 
tertain some kind of admiration for Henry 
VIII, due chiefly to an occasional sketch 
Erasmus puts in about him. He passes 
over that king’s erotic tendencies with that 
curious and diverting silence peculiar to 
masculine delicacy about such matters be- 
fore a mixed audience. And he dismisses 
with a witty remark Henry’s somewhat 
abrupt political policies of beheading ob- 
jectionable noblemen. But he writes with 
simple and convincing eloquence of this 
same king’s respect and loyalty to certain 
incontestably honorable men, as in the case 
of Colet, the Dean of St. Paul’s, whom he 
consistently protected and defended against 
jealous churchmen. And while Erasmus 
was about it he put in a short biography 


| of Colet, which is the simplest, noblest 











description of a good man I have ever read. 

Henry VIII was no more consistently cor- 
rupt than Erasmus was consistently decent. 
They both had about one virtue apiece 
which redeemed them from the contempt 
of posterity, and that is a good deal to say 
for one virtue—to weigh so much as to 
overbalance a thousand vices. 

I was fascinated with Cellini’s Autobiog- 
raphy. It is a one-man volume of the life 
of his times, complete in every detail of 
war, religion, art, music, every virtue and 
every vice. It is enough to say in admira- 
tion, if not praise, of Cellini that he lived 
it all with a degradation and a splendor 
that is unequaled in the record we have of 
any other man. An arrant hypocrite, he 
had a veracity of mind, and that rarer 
gift, a truthful use of words, which reveal 
all his hypocrisies with the artless frank- 
ness of a child that has no moral sense of its 
own fallacies. He was such a liar that when 
he told the truth, the truth became a lie, 
because deceit and concealment were among 
the fine arts of his times, and he exposed 
them both. He was a great artist, a black- 
guard, a murderer and thief who believed 
in God with the outrageous audacity of a 
villain. This was one of the heroic charac- 
teristics of Christian faith during that 
period. The description he writes of his 
vision of the sun after being imprisoned for 
a long time in a dungeon is a finer piece 
of work than he ever wrought in gold or 
bronze. This was the quality of his genius; 
he could accomplish any miracle with it, 
even to making himself see God in the 
bright bosom of the sun. 

When I had finished the book I had 
the feeling of having read the life of an 
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immortal man whose temper and times af- 
forded him the opportunity to exercise the 
worst and the best instincts with heroic 
vehemence without thinking. Simply by 
living in the pulse of his period he met with 
more adventures in a day than the modern 
puerile thrill seeker would risk in a lifetime. 

Shelley, poor soul, was born three hun- 
dred years later, but André Maurois’ inter- 
pretation of him, in his book called Ariel, 
suggests marked similarities of character 
and temperament between Shelley and 
Cellini. The same violent spirit, another 
amazing genius, financed by the imagina- 
tion of a poet rather than the golden im- 
agery and skillful brains of a silversmith. 
But Shelley lived and fumed and sang ina 
different age. M2n’s minds had been tamed 
by systers of thought. Radicals and ra- 
tionalists had begun to write popular books 
that recommended their false doctrines in 
terms of the finest sentiment and most 
convincing logic. 

So, in spite of his violent passions, Shel- 
ley was never disposed to go out and kill 
his enemy. He had the elegant sensibilities 
of a poet and no taste for murder. He was 
reduced to the intellectual revolts of a radi- 
cal, all of which he tried out with the eager- 
ness and credulity of a child. He could nct 
attend a banquet given by Byron accom- 
panied by his “‘crow,”’ as Cellini went bra- 
zenly to Michelangelo’s feast. Shelley’s age 
had imposed a sense of decency in these 
matters. Free love was a conviction he had 
picked up from the radicals. So he took his 
women from various walks of life, with or 
without marriage vows, no more moral than 
Cellini, but, the victim of a false doctrine, 
he was some kind of scanda!ous husband to 
these unhappy creatures. 

He suffered poverty, persecution and 
many misfortunes even as Cellini did, and 
was never to be put down on that account. 
Instead of fashioning an immortal salt 
cellar and casting the Perseus, he wrote The 
Skylark and Prometheus Unbound. But 
it did not come to quite the same thing on 
account of the spirit of his times. Cellini 
outwitted the piety of his and got himself 
buried with honors in a cathedral. Shelley 
made a tragic ending and got his ashes 
scattered to the four winds. We are un- 
doubtedly responsible for the lives we live, 
and pay heavily for the privilege of living 
at all, but not for the fate that overtakes 
us. We collect it, and work on it, and write 
it down far ahead of time without knowing 
what we are doing. And no provision we 
consciously make has anything to do with 
what happens at the very last. The miud 
of our age predestines us. 

After reading through the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries with a scholar and a 
scamp to interpret them—both adven- 
turers—I lay back upon my pillows like a 


good old thing and wondered if I should 
have chosen either one of these periods in 
which to make a happy pilgrimage. De- 
cidedly not. There were too many men 
going around with daggers hidden in their 
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sleeves and swords buckled on their hips. I 
have always suspected, with no pride at all 
in the suspicion, that there was something 
of the man in me, mentally speaking, but I 
retain the feelings and sensibilities of a 
woman, and am temperamentally opposed 
to the shedding of blood or of being burned 
at the stake for my religious convictions 
Besides, women do not seem to have fared 
very well during these periods. Apparently 
they were eligible to but one kind of ad 
venture, and had very little security out- 
side of convents. A widow of Mar, 
Thompson’s age, traveling alone at a time 
when the world was more than half sub 
merged in vice and religion, might have 
written some illuminating pages into the 
history of that period, but I doubt if she 
would have enjoyed the journey. 

If we consider how much longer mankind 
has been religious than moral, it is astonis! 
ing how much further we have advanced 
morally than we have spiritually. Maybe 
I should not say such a thing; maybe it is 
more religious to sit down, as we have sat 
for ages, so ignorant of God the Creator 
that we cannot understand many of the 
Scriptures, and sing ‘‘Oh, Lord, revive us 
again!’’ until we work ourselves up to an 
emotional frenzy and get a fleeting vision 
of Him as long as the emotion lasts. But I 
do think the discrepancy between our moral 
sense and religious intelligence is due to the 
fact that religion has been preached senti- 
mentaliy and with the contradictory bias of 
many creeds; not as law and a working 
principle of life. And I believe the time 
will come when preachers will be truly 
learned men and the churches great uni- 
versities where God will be taught rever- 
ently and honestly as a great text. 

Then there will be no temperamental 
antagonism to religion and men’s minds 
will be filled with the light and glory of Hi 
Word, which is written no less in ti 
foundations of the earth than it is in the 
Bible—that one short scroll of the great 
anthem of life and eternal life. We shall 
still walk by faith, but men’s faith wil! 
move with a longer stride. There is no sin 
in adding as much knowledge as possible to 
what we cannot know but only believe. It 
would not surprise me if somebody finds 
out enough from all the sciences and all the 
religions to write a sort of abridged but 
serviceable biography of the Lord. If so, it 
will be a great book and the author of it 
will be a master scientist and a true saint. 

It is outrageous to undertake to divorce 
the teaching of religion from the processes 
of creation, when God is also the maker of 
the heavens and the earth, and when our 
immortal spirits are still imprisoned in that 
very carnal material, human flesh. How 
are we to know ourselves wit.iout knowing 
all the elements from which we came, much 
less know the Almighty? 

There will be no more theological quib 
blings then about the birth of Christ or His 
divinity. We shall know, however He was 
born, that He is divine by His very works, 
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and He will be recognized as the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, as we any 
other law posted for our safety. What does 
t matter how we come, so that at last we 
arrive somewhere within the rim of His 
glory and in His likeness? 

These are dangerous things to say, lest 
some malicious saint should quote no more 
than enough to make me a liar and an 
atheist. But they are welcome to do their 
worst as far as 1 am concerned. I have no 
worldly reputation for piety to defend. | 


reco, 711ze 


am finishing my course here in living, and 
in spite of the blind terrors I have endured 
under the narrow and cruel dispensations 
of His Word, I also have seen God, and I 
am resolved to leave behind me some sort 
of halting record of this safer One to trust 
than the pinch-faced deity handed down to 
us in some very heinous theology. 

We are very small potatoes, however, 
compared to the way we talk. As . matter 
of fact, I have never got beyond wor- 
shiping that dear garden God of my earliest 
childhood, so personally observant of me, so 
sure to punish me for my transgressions, so 
sure to reward me for my virtues in case I 
ever acquived a virtue, so sure to keep me 
in every misfortune. I remember yet how 
close kin I felt as a very smal! child to that 
sparrow mentioned in the Scripture that 
could not fall without my heavenly Father’s 
taking compassionate note of the fact. This 
seemed to me a favorable circumstance in 
my own case, and I have prayed many a 
little fluttering sparrow’s prayer in the dust 
of my earliest sins. 

But I cover this weakness of mine with a 
reference to that woman with the issue of 
blood who slipped through the crowd about 
Jesus one day, saying to herself, “If 1 may 

ouch but His clothes, I shall be whole.”’ And 
when Jesus felt the touch and discovered 
her there behind Him, ashamed and fearful, 


He said: ‘‘ Daughter, thy faith had made 
thee whole. .” Not her knowledge, 
you understand. What He meant, I sup- 


pose, was that however ignorant we are, 
honest faith is never blind. Just so, to this 
day, no matter how grand and wide my 
ideas of religion have become, sometimes in 
a woeful moment of despair | am still capa- 
ble of reaching up like a dear old fool of 
faith and touching the hem of His garment 
and getting my breath much easier after- 
ward. I donot suppose He minds, knowing 
how hard I am striving to get a wisdom of 
Him beyond the childishness of prayers. 
What really happened that sun- 
brightened afternoon when I had just fin- 
ished Cellini’s Autobiography had nothing 
to do with the serious reflections I have 
been writing here, but had to do with a 
certain plan which I have forgotten to re- 
I have no highly cultivated barbaric 
taste for jewels. I have never wanted a 
diamond or any other precious stone. I 
would as lief be tattooed as wear one. 
But I have the silliest passion for beauti- 
fully wrought metals. I would like to wear 
a golden chain made of lovely links that 
would hang a long way down over my 
breast, which, of course, comes to the same 


cord. 
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thing so far as indicating the barbaric in- 


stinct in the matter of ornaments 
Now shortly before I had started on my 


travels I had seen such a chain, made of 


tiny yellow blossoms of gold, wide-open 
petals, all the same size, yet each one differ- 
ing in some faint hand-wrought detail from 


the others. The 
the thing charmed me 
tunate lady who was wearing it 
came from Peru and that such th 
be picked up there for 
have one. My idea was to make Peru at 
least for a week-end, coming or going on 
my travels, and simply snatch one of these 
chains in passing, whatever the cost. You 
can how free untrammeled my 
imagination was as a prospective pilgrim, 
with no more embarrassment about the 
geographical formations of the two Amer- 
ican continents than a bird might have on a 
winter flight in search of summer weather. 

Meanwhile so many untoward things had 
happened to me as a weary, wingless human 
being that I had forgotten all about the 
chain until I began to read Cellini’s en- 
trancing accounts of his work in gold and 
silver. Then I used to lay back every few 
pages and wish for it with all the craving of 
the vainest woman. Why I could not wish 
for something else more sensible I do not 
know-—a set of dishes or a clean heart! I 
did finally get the dishes, but they did not 
satisfy mc; because they were not hand- 
wrought and could not be worn around the 
neck, I suppose! As for a clean heart, that 
is a relative thing. I should exercise great 
discretion there. Those whom I have sus- 
pected of having them seemed cold and 
Lord, give me enough 
human pigment of the spirit to stain mine! 
And this is not meant for blasphemy. I 
hate perfection. It is worse than damnable; 
it is finished —dead! 

The only fortunate circumstance con- 
nected with this chain is that I did not get 
it, and still want it. When you have 
reached my age of seriousness and submis- 


sweetness and delicacy of 
And when the 
told me it 


for- 
ngs could 


a song, I res ed Lo 


see and 


colorless people. 


sion it is a sort of pleasure to go on wishing 
for some silly thing with the ardor of a child. 

I cannot tell now how it happened; but 
one morning, lying lazily and peacefully in 
my bed after a rather better night than 
usual, I reached over and chose one of the 
larger volumes from the books on the table. 

I began to read, mystified, my mind 
miring deeper and deeper. Page after page 
of shocking ejaculations, written after the 
manner of conversation, but without verbs, 
exclamation points or quotation marks. I 
could not make out whether it was the 
soliloquy of a damned soul or the mouth- 
ings of a gifted idiot who had dropped a 
stitch in the intelligent use of even the 
worst words. 

I was never a prude mentally. I have a 
gallant mind when it comes to literature. 
I can read a bad book with hardy interest, 
and have derived much useful informa- 
tion from faithfully dramatized vice, but I 
was so outraged by this author’s insolence 
to his readers, making an affectation of 

Continued on Page 86 
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the m« thers of 


ORTUNATE are 


today. Thev can tuck their babies 
in bed and rest secure in the know- 


ledge that many of childhood’s greatest 
touch them. For 
probably will 


enemies need never 
their 
never have smallpox. These wise mothers 
| ive 


protec ted 


one thing, habies 
seen to it that their little ones are 


Dy vaccination. 


How different it was before vaccination 
Then 


this 


mothers were 


terrible 


discovered 


was 


pow erle S against disease. 


Among children who died, under 10 
irs of age, smallpox was responsible 
for one out of three deaths. Smallpox 


was more prevalent than measles. Few 
escaped and the children suffered most. 
Over and over again it swept the world, 
leaving its thousands of dead, thousands 
Ale 
cruelly disfigured, thousands blind and 
loot 
Cdl 


Then came the history-changing discov- 


ery—vaccination—and the number of 
deaths from smallpox went down and 
lown. The end would have been 


reached but for the well-meaning, but 


misinformed persons who clamored that 
~that “sunshine 


vaccination, drive 


“vaccination 1s a crime 
cleanliness, not 


smallpox ™’. 


} 
ind 


ou 


rs ] + ne > slreve 
If such reckless statements are believed 


ind parents do not have their children 


vaccinated, smallpox may again attack 
the children as it did a little more than a 
century ago. In certain parts of the 
country, smallpox among children is 


’ ho re >! 
igain on the increase 


In the past, when arm to arm inoculation 
1s common and pers ns were inoculated 


lirect from smallpox patients, there were 


many deaths following attempts at pre 
ventio loday, vaccination 1s. safe. 
Che only mishaps that can occur are due 
to careles sin protecting the vaccti- 
er Pe The ' —— nel teveneine, 
lated area i Vaccine NOW used 1s pro 
duced under the control and supervision 


f the United States Government. 
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om unsuspected 
sources. Because it takes to 
develop, it is possible for immigrants or 
bring smallpox 


Smallpox comes ft 
12 days 
returning travellers to 
into the country with them. 


Smallpox can be stamped out only by 
Every child 
vaccinated before he is one 


systematic vaccination. 
should be 
wen Ghd and anain a + school vears 
year old and again during school years. 
Immunity wears off in time—anywhere 


trom five to hfteen years 
Is it more than seven 


and leaves one 
agai susceptible. 
years since you were vaccinated? 


Now—before the danger is upon you 
make sure that you and yours are prop- 
erly protected. Be safe. 


— _—— 


a a 
Before the Philippine Is- | 


lands were occupied by the 
American Army in 1898, | 
thousands of persons died 
from smallpox every year. 
Vaccination carried on un- 
der the direction of Army | 
officials drove smallpox 
down to only 273 deaths 
in one year. | 


Then came a period when 
vaccination of children was | 
neglected. As a result, the 


worst epidemic of modern i) , | 
times broke out in 1918-19 < 
with 60,855 deaths—75 per yy 
cent of which were of chil- jam, 
dren under 9 years of age. , 
{ Inge & 
Our 48 states can be classi- i 


fied in three groups—those sooty 
in which vaccination is 
compulsory, those in which 
it is optional and those 
which have no laws for onare > 
vaccination. 
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average number 
per 100,000 of population = 4 
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| 
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of cases 
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(Continued from Page 83 
incoherency, and so disgusted with the 
atavism of his genius that it was impossible 
to read beyond the fiftieth page of this 
volume. 

Ideas rarely come to us spelled out in 
words, but they reach us in some kind of 
shorthand of the mind—dashes of color, 
feeling, visions not yet spoken. A writer 
is supposed to supply the best words pos- 
sible—real adjectives, good stout verbs, or 
fierce verbs, or love-bearing ones—words 
of power and motion to carry the burden of 
the thought in that sentence. He is not 
supposed to drop his periods on the printed 
page as a child drops pebbles, regardless of 
whether he has finished the sentence or has 
merely set down two homeless nouns and 
pasted them to the page with a period. The 
poor things frequently do not get so much 
as an adjective with which to clothe them- 
selves, no verb to ride. And the way he 
leaves us to think out the quotation marks 
for him when two or three scamps are talk- 
ing in the tale is nothing short of slouchy 
impudence. 

We have had the impressionists and the 
cubists in art, now we must have these 
primitives in literature. Their method 
so simple only a foolish person could use it. 
They copy into words the disconnected 
monkey antics an ugly mind performs when 
it is amusing itself by thinking in jerks or 
playing with its primordial tail. They skip 
from ene subject to another, go back, re- 
peat certain keynote phrases to themselves. 
In short, they translate the processes of 
mental gestation and call it literature. The 
effect is curiously idiotic, interesting to a 
student of metaphysics, but it sustains the 
same relation to literature that a mollusk 
does to a man. 

There is nothing ugly in its significance 
the material world; there is nothing 


is 


in 
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actually known to us so full of romance as 
realism. It is the mind through which it 
is transcribed and presented that makes it 
mean and dishonorable. I know a writer 
who always looks up when he is laying a 
scene outside, never at the ground or at 
those commonpiace furnishings with which 
we so frequently lower the high aims of Na 
ture there. In Paris—that city famed for 
its vices—-he sees her spires, her airy curves 
against the sky line at night—a lovely lad 

of the evening, clothed in light. He se¢ 

the fountains in the Place de la Concord: 
gleaming like slim bent reeds of crystal. He 
loses sight of the scamps in the streets, and 
beholds the city they have built like a 
prayer to God for praise and forgiveness. 
Such interpretations are the very finest ex- 
amples of realism in art. But your primi- 
tive never looks up, so he can never make 
them. 

I cannot remember being so stirred up 
for a long time as I was after foraging 
around for a week among these master- 
pieces of the primordial geniuses. I had no 
idea such a thing existed as the primitive 
school of fiction. I could no longer lie 
quietly in bed. Something had happened 
I felt obliged to get up and find out what 
was going on. I had my ears cocked, listen- 
ing for some reference to this strange abor- 
tion of the literary mind. But no one said 
anything. During the whole of my travels 
I did not hear one reference to these writers 
or their works. My conclusion was that I 
was either the only person who had been 
guilty of reading them or that it was secret 
literature of the sort nice not 
mention even if they know it, as we do no 


peop e do 
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publish either the best or the worst we 
think. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Harris. The next appear in an 


early issue 
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7% of America’s roofs 


are wasting costly fuel ! 


Even though your roof is solidly built, your furnace 

heat is leaking out through it unless a special heat- 

CAREFUL tests in hundreds of stopping material has been used. Stop this waste 
4 homes show an appalling and make your home more comfortable by lining 


waste of tuel. They prove that trom P uJ , - : Also, b 1u 
25°, to 35% of costly furnace heat your attic with Celotex. Saves more than it costs. ore than 60°, 


t through solid walls 










and root tr] yh winter. A 
Author ties estimate that Y U of American This lumbe ris Celotex It IS not cut from trees, u a root prot t i 
homes are sharing 1n this loss. Kor none of the but manufactured trom the tough fibres of car ittack 
] ] 3 
usual building materials, alone, otter enough re Celotex also shuts out wind and dampness, «! | 
sistance to the passage of heat and cold. noise. The broad Celotex boards are stronger 11 ~ ( ' rs ; 
lid . “} ter 1] ri a ' , i i wb o1 
yp inte de - plaster, wall-boards, shingles walls than wood lumber. mi aah ; 
and roofing materials are not sufficient. A special More than 90,000 new homes built with Celotes . ee Eda ( 
heat-stopping, or insulating material is needed. ail es Bag 
: . dat ann weap ze - “wepeeanies have set a new standard of American building pra 2 ; \ ( 
diay, t rel eed r any tamilv to put up ‘ : . 
* 4 p TEN yeaa elias: . I , } tice. kor these homes are winter warm, summer! more than nav for 
th the discomfort and waste of a heat-leaking ' ‘er ee or ' 
} | y , cool, Quiet, strong and apou more econon a ( tex alse , 
house \n amazing lumber that effectively stops eee 
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he passage of heat and cold is now available tor ’ pie. 
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INE YOUR AtTric with Celotex. And here is good on wenn con decamate i 
4 news tor those who bu It he tore Celotex wi Thy are a many ther ] 
available! You can still enjov many cf the a th leal 
vantages of this amazing lumber by lining your remode 
attic with Celotex ; ; rHE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OUTLIVES THE CAR 








¢ ) 
‘When you open the door of aclosed car 
upholstered in CA-VEL, you are impressed 
at once with its beauty. The car’s interior 
has all the charm of a home furnished in 
the best of taste, because CA-VEL is the 
same lustrous velvet, the identical pile fabric 
ot slowing color that interior decorators 
select for furniture coverings, drapes and 
hangings. 

More yards of CA-VEL are used for 
closed car upholstery than of any other 


velvets made. It has earned this 





preference because its beauty is enduring. 
No CA-VEL interior ever looks shabby. 
The lustrous, resilient pile resists wear and 

















| BEAUTY IN me Se RY THAT 


never becomes ruffled because the yielding 
surface recovers its shape as soon as pressure 
is removed. If accidently soiled it is easily 
cleaned. 

Remember the name CA-VEL. It will 
assure you closed car upholstery that will 
retain its brilliant beauty in all its original 
freshness long after you are ready for the 
next car. And that, of course, means a 
higher resale value. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1845 NEW YORK CITY 











Bright as a new dime! How easily and quickly Bon Ami 


the sparkle to the po/ished parts ot aluminum. 


1] ] 1 2 | 
Small wonder makers ot tamous brands ot aluminum recon 


it for this purpose. For they know it quickly yet gently ret 
tarnish, spots, and stains. Leaves the surface gleaming 


with never a scratch to mar its beauty. 
And Bon Ami won't chap the hands, won’t make the nail 


This magic cleanser keeps many other things vesides 


] ] : +} ] : > i ¢ los ' -_ 
utensils glistening with cleanliness. Rea | the 1st OF uses Live 


Remember —it’s economical to have both forms, Cake and 


mn your pantry shelf all the time. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Agni for aluminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 
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Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 
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Sy Aboard and Abroad ®& 
tid wal igh» with da Ciné-Kodak ti int se 


level—and just press 


the release. the release 


DVENTURE lies ahead—new scenes, new customs, new faces 
A —fresh discoveries every day. 

And wow each one means a movie. Press the release on the 
Ciné-Kodak—you’re making movies. Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope—you’re seeing the movies you made. Thrill? It 
runs the trip itself a close second. 

Nor is this all. In addition to movies you make yourself, you 
‘an rent well known screen classics, anisnated cartoons, travel- 
ogues, from a Kodascope Library. There is a list of over four 
hundred pictures from which to choose. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat 46.5 
lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat 43.5, at an even 
hundred. The Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen 
—as low as $140. 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write 
us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 





If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Te Kodak City 














Turn the switch on your Kodascope, the motor starts, and you're showing movies 














